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THE MILK-COLLECTOR, 


OOK at the view from the car-window of a | 

New York Central train as it speeds along 

through Herkimer and Oneida Counties! What 
APRIL, 1878. VOL. IV.—20 


could be prettier than the picture is in midsummer ? 
The land undulates like the throes of an ocean in a 
dead calm after a storm, and the horizon is met by 
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the even crest of a low ridge of softly-modulated hills. 
The nearer hollows are a humid green tinged with 
the purple of abundant clover, and dappled with the 
red, and brown, and black, and fawn-color, of graz- 
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ploughed fields showing a rich chestnut - brown, 
patches of grain waving golden banners, and orchards 
crouching under the weight of rosy peaches. The 
air is full of perfumes, most pungent being that of 
the hay, which is stacked in cocks or 
loaded on wagons amid the fields. 











ing cattle. The pastures are 
predominant, and satisfy the 
eye and heart with their cool, 
velvet-textured verdure as 
nothing else in Nature can 
satisfy. Yellow lanes and 
field-paths branch out among 
them, along which heavily- 
loaded farm-wagons travel as 
though there was no such thing as urgency in the 
world ; and we occasionally see groups of laborers, 
whose blue and brown jeans add enlivening dots of 
color to the picture ; or a sunburnt boy on horseback 
gallops past us with a rollicking dog in joyous chase 
of him. Where else in America is so little elimina- 
tion necessary to make a perfect landscape? The 
pretentious villa with its meretricious ornamentation 
does not appear. The houses are nearly all old- 
fashioned ; many of them are built of unpainted 
shingles, which age and weather have stained to a 


DELIVERING THE 


purple-gray ; and a few are hidden in a bowery en- 
vironment of foliage which creeps up the very walls, | 
The dis- | 


and has to be thrust out of the windows. 
tance is a checker-board of variegated color—newly- 

























The sky is a mild, watery blue, and 
the sunshine is tempered by a steady 
breeze. A farmer perceives here all 
the characteristics of a good dairy- 
country—high, undulating surfaces ; 
, many springs and streams of never- 
failing water; a soil retentive of 
moisture ; a sweet and nutritious herb- 
age, that grows spontaneously and 
with great tenacity ; and enough shel- 
ter to protect the grass-roots in winter. 
It is a dairy-country, and a very 
productive one, containing a large pro- 
portion of the five hundred cheese- 
factories belonging to New York State, 
not to mention innumerable butter- 
factories besides. The American dairy- 
belt includes New England, New 
York, and parts of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Canada. Over 
five thousand factories are 
distributed over this area, but 
no part of it surpasses these 
‘§' counties of Oneida and Her- 
; kimer in the quality or quan- 
r i tity of their productions. 
; It was in Herkimer, further- 
: more, that “ association dairy- 
ing” originated, a system 
which stimulated and facili- 
tated the manufacture of 
cheese to such an extent 
that it has become a great 
industry, the annual increase 
of the exports being a won- 
der to the commercial world. 
The business itself began 
less than seventy years ago 
upon the smallest possible 
scale, and most farmers had 
little faith in it ; but, as the 
fact gradually became apparent that the cheese- 
factors were making much more money as well as 
cheese than those engaged in mixed husbandry, the 
skeptics imitated their more enterprising neighbors, 
and about forty-seven years ago the industry became 











MILK AT THE FACTORY. 


| general in Herkimer. Previous to this period, and 
} . isi “i 
| for several years later, American cheese was an in 


ferior article, and none of it was exported. It was 


packed in rough casks, and peddled in the local mar- 
| kets for from five to eight cents a pound. Everything 


was done by guess, and there was no order or science 
in the making. In 1840 the value of all New York’s 
dairy-produce—butter, cheese, and milk—was about 
ten million five hundred thousand dollars. Twenty- 
five years later the annual production of butter alone 

















had increased to the value of sixty million dol- 
lars. Between 1840 and 1850 cheese was shipped 
abroad, and at first it gave little satisfaction to for- 
eign purchasers ; in 1850twelve million pounds were 
sent across the ocean, and found an unwilling mar- 
ket. English housekeepers particularly condemned 
it, and complained that it was inferior in flavor and 
nutritious body to their own Cheshire, Gloucester, and 
Cheddar, which it undoubtedly was. But in 1863 the 
exports had increased to thirty-eight and a half million 


pounds, and they are now not much less than ninety- | 


seven million pounds annually. In 1860 the home 
consumption amounted to sixty-three million pounds ; 
in 1869 it had increased to one hundred and eighty 
million pounds a year; and since then the annual 
increase has been over thirteen million pounds.* The 


development of the industry is due partly to the fa- | 


cilities and profits of the “ association dairy ” system, 
and partly to the growing perception of the highly- 
nutritious value of cheese, which, according to Pro- 
fessor Willard, is far ahead of beef. Three steers 
four years old will make about three thousand pounds 
of beef, while one cow will yield four thousand five 
hundred pounds of cheese in twelve years, and one 
pound of cheese is as nutritive as two pounds of 
beef. The choice tenderloin, sirloin, or porter- 


house, would tickle most appetites sooner than the | 
cheese, no doubt, but the latter is the better and | 


cheaper fortification against star- 
vation, and it is among the un- 
derpaid, overworked laborers of 
Great Britain that this abundant 
product of our interior counties 
is of the largest benefit. Along 
the docks and against the sunny 
sides of the factory-walls at din- 
ner-time in England the poor 
operatives may be seen making 
economical meals of beer, bread, 
and American cheese. 

The history of “association 
dairying” is simple. Among 
the early cheese-makers of Her- SS 
kimer and Oneida there were 
some who soon acquired a skill 
which gave their produce a bet- 
ter reputation than that of their 
neighbors, and who introduced 
improvements in the appliances 
used which economized both 
time and material. Oneof these 
was Jesse Williams, a farmer of 
Rome, whose cheese brought 
unusually high prices. A picture 
of Mr. Williams, that is now 
before the writer, shows in a 
smooth-shaved face the qualities 
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of an ideal American husbandman—intelligence, 
resolution, perseverance, and vigor. Wherever his 
cheese was offered for sale it was eagerly bought, 
and, had his dairy been capable of producing twice 
as much more, a market would not have been 
wanting. In the spring of 1851 a son of his was 
married, and removed from the old homestead to a 
new farm. The father made contracts by which the 
products of his son’s dairy were to be sold on the 
same terms as his own, and guaranteed to be of the 
same quality. The son, however, could not make as 
good a cheese as the father, and the latter found it 
necessary to go each day to his son’s place and in- 
struct him, an arrangement which consumed a great 


| deal of time—more than Mr. Williams could afford. 


In the emergency a good idea occurred to him—not 
a startling or particularly brilliant idea, but one that, 
when the world in its relations with labor is a little 


| better adjusted, may be applied with advantage to 


many other occupations than cheese-making. In the 


| future we may hope the housewives of a city street 


or a village will discover that it is both cheaper and 
more convenient to have all their washing done at 
the same time and place, and in a building supplied 


| with proper machinery, than it is to have separate 


operations, with all the petty but exasperating trou- 
bles that wash-day entails in the private domestic 
circle. Some day the advantages of practical co- 





\\ 
\ 
“ COOKING ” THE CURD. 


operation in nearly all things will be understood and 
It was in codperation that Jesse Wil- 
liams saw the solution of his difficulty. He took the 
milk from his son’s farm and made it into cheese at 
his own place, producing an article that met with 


| general commendation ; then he purchased new and 
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larger machinery, and after a while neighboring farm- | cents per one hundred pounds for the work. The 
ers were invited to send their milk in for manu- | factor, as a matter of self-interest, sees that every- 
facture, which they readily did, paying Williams a | thing is well done. He knows that mistakes will not 
percentage for his trouble. The original factory be- | be tolerated by his customers, and he has all con- 
came the model of many others, and out of the small | veniences at hand, such as the individual farmer 
beginnings in the old homestead at Rome what is | might not be able to afford. The whole quantity of 
known as the “ association system” developed, which | cheese made from six hundred or a thousand cows 
now includes about five hundred establishments, rep- can be sold in the same time and without any more 
resenting a capital of millions of dollars, using the bother than that made from twenty cows; and as 
milk of some one hundred and thirty thousand cows, | the same processes are inevitable, whether the quan- 
and making about thirty-three million pounds of | tity of milk is large or small, it takes almost as much 
cheese annually. The advantages of the system to | labor to manufacture the milk of a dairy with a hun- 
the farmer are obvious—superiority and uniformity | dred cows as it does to manufacture that of a thou- 
of quality, the saving in cost by the wholesale pur- | sand cows, In brief, the “association system ” secures 
chase of materials, and the avoidance of care. In- | all the peculiar benefits which belong to coépera- 
stead of having to buy expensive apparatus and to tion, and it has been successfully imitated in several 
countries abroad under the 
experienced direction of 
American dairymen. 
Having thus sketched 
in outline some of the mer- 
its and the history of the 
system, we will now look 
at the operation of cheese- 
making as it may be seen 
in the best class of factories, 
such as Merry’s at Verona 
—not the Verona of Shake- 
speare, but a small way- 
station on the New York 
Central road, at which only 
two or three trains call. 
We alighted there one 
morning last summer, and 
took the warm, dusty road 
that leads through the fields 
to the factory. It was a 
morning when all the frui- 
tion of the year seemed to 
be articulate : the birds full- 
throated, the acres of corn 
ripe to redness, and the pas- 
tures populous. The indo- 
lent cattle strayed through 
gaps in the fences and 
grazed in. the grass-grown 
ditches at each side of our 
path, staring at us with 
good-natured apathy. Once 
or twice we passed a little 
platform about the height 
of a wagon, on which a 
milk-can was standing in 
readiness for the collector, 
and soon the factory came 
into view—a large, freshly- 
CUTTING THE CURD. painted, neat-looking build- 
ing of stone and wood, 
devote the constant attention necessary in private | with an old farm-house and an orchard near it. 
operations, the farmer by the new system sends his Mr. Merry was absent, and his wife kindly left 
milk, morning and evening, to the factor, who not | her household duties to show us the establishment, 
only manufactures it into cheese, but also sells the | in which she took much evident pride, as she might 
cheese when it is made, charging one dollar and fifty | well do, considering the scrupulous cleanliness and 
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the systematic adjustment of all parts. 


The unin- 
formed inhabitant of a city in thinking of a cheese- 
factory may associate with it the smoke, noise, and 
heat, of steam, and the weary faces of unhealthy op- 
eratives ; but in reality there is nothing of that kind. 
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being paid from seventy-five to one hundred and 


thirty dollars a month, 

In ballads and melodramas the ideal milkmaid 
is a lovely creature of the “ incense - breathing 
morn,” who, in quilted satin petticoat, dainty bod- 





SALTING, 


The milk of a thousand cows is daily manufactured 
into cheese at Merry’s, and yet the machinery is so 
nearly perfect that all the work isdone by four or five 
persons without any bustle or confusion. The rooms 
are cool and quiet, unstinted in sunshine and air, and 
the work-people have the songs of the birds and the 
rustle of the foliage in their ears all day. Steam is 
used, but it is not allowed to assert itself in much 
noise, and the engine is a pretty, toy-like piece of 
mechanism, with plated trimmings and touches of 
lively paint. 

Despite the modern improvements, the association 
dairy is very much like what the smaller household 
dairy of former years was: it has the same satisfying, 
pastural tranquillity about it ; and the outsider from 
the haunts of city toil thinks on first acquaintance 
that cheese-making is a very desirable occupation. 
The profits are good, furthermore—a capable hand 





ice, Gainsborough hat, and high-heeled shoes, trips 
over the dewy clover to her task when, as Romeo 
says, 
“ .... envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are burned out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s tops.’’ 


But in Herkimer and Oneida Counties, where so- 
cial order is more prosaic, the milking is done in 
most instances by one of the farmer's boys, who is 
reluctantly turned out of bed before sunrise, and 
sent “all unwillingly” to the barn. Quite different 
is he from anything romantic: his face is freckled 
to the yellowest yellow, his hands are rough, and 
his dress is uncouth. But he is an adept at his 
business, and is far better suited for it than a mas- 
querading maid could be. When he has milked his 
cows, he pours the warm, white fluid through a 
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strainer, which takes some of the animal heat and 
odor from it, and it is then canned and taken to one 


of those small platforms by the roadway on the edge | 


of the farm, whence it is carried away by the col- 
lector for the factory. 

The collector comes along the misty lane slowly, 
nodding and exchanging words of greeting with the 
laborers, who are already astir, and perhaps he has 
for a companion as far as the railway-depot some 
rosy girl who is going to Utica or Syracuse on a 
shopping expedition. From each farm on the way 


the milk from one part to another. From the col- 
lector’s wagon the cans are elevated by a small 
crane and emptied into the weighing-can, which 
stands on platform-scales, and which is provided 
with a faucet near the bottom. Instead of being 
dipped and carried by hand to the manufacturing- 
vats, the milk is drawn off by the faucet into broad 
tin pipes, through which it is conducted by connect- 
ing branches to any part of the lower stories ; and 
the visitor is at once impressed by other equally sim- 
ple yet efficacious appliances in use. 

The milk received at night is kept in well-shel- 
tered vats, which are cooled by streams of running 
water surrounding them, and in the morning, when 


| its temperature is about 60°, it is mingled with the 

















FILLING THE FORMS. 


he receives a car or two of milk, and before the end | 
of his route is reached the wagon is fully loaded. | 
At the factory the milk is weighed, not meas- 
ured, and, when any doubt exists in the mind of the 
factor as to its purity or strength, he tests it in a 
‘small glass measure, which is so marked as to show 
the percentage of cream that settles over the milk, 
comparing it with another glass containing milk that 
is known tobe pure. If the result is an insufficiency 
of cream, another test is made with the lactometer, 
and, if this confirms the suspicions of the factor, the 
offending farmer is denied the use of the factory. 
One excellent and striking thing in the factory 





is the simplicity of the devices used in conducting 


additional supplies that the collector has brought 
in. The greatest care is taken with both morning 
and evening milk—for it is a strangely-sensitive arti- 


| cle, and is affected by sudden changes of temper- 


ature as well as by unwholesome odors in the 
place where it is stored. For this, if for no other 
reason, the factory is kept in good sanitary condi- 
tion ; the floors are of some hard. material, such as 


brick-tiles or cement, and numerous drains carry off 
all moisture: water and hose extend to all parts, 
and an unlimited supply of the former is as indis- 
pensable to the factor as grass is to the farmer ; the 
scrubbing-brush, the mop, and the wash-bucket, are 
used unsparingly and with effects that might fill a 
| model housemaid with envy ; all refuse is removed 


to a safe distance, and fresh air is 
admitted in abundance. 

The manufacturing-vats are built 
of wood lined with tin, having a 
space between the two for steam to 
heat the milk, or water to cool it, as 
may be desired. The tin is fitted 
with a frame and handles for hold- 
ing it in place or lifting it out ; and 
some vats are provided with heaters 
underneath. 

As soon as the vat is filled, steam 
is turned on, and the maker stands 
by, carefully watching the milk, and 
occasionally trying its temperature 
with a silver-plated thermometer. He 
adds small quantities of annotto to 
it, annotto being the extract of a seed, 
which gives the cheese the rich yellow 
colorit has when it is put on the market, and without 
which color it would be almost unsalable. When 
it reaches a temperature of 84° some rennet is 
poured into it, and the process of coagulation be- 
gins, separating the curds from the whey. In that 
process the great wonder of cheese-making lies. 

Properly speaking, a rennet is the preserved 
stomach of any young quadruped ; but among dairy- 
men it is a preserved part of the stomach of a 
sucking-calf, or the liquid prepared from that ma- 
terial. It is not a pleasant-looking object, and its 
looks are better than its smell, which to inexperi- 
enced nostrils is abominable. The thing it most re- 
sembles is the bladder used in packing lard ; it is 

















tough, fibrous, translucent, and yellow. The Bava- 
rians have acquired unequaled skill in preparing it, 
and about seven-eighths of all the rennets used | 
in the United States are bought from them. The | 
liquid extracted from it is a pale amber in color, | 
and its potency varies according to the method of its 
preparation. It is imported in zinc-lined cases, each | 
case containing about twenty-five hundred rennets. 

When the cheese-maker pours his rennet into 
the vat of milk, a quick and wonderful change takes | 
place in the contents. The liquid thickens to the 
consistency of cream, and from the consistency of | 
cream it assumes the appearance of a solid, which | 
shrinks from the sides of the vat and leaves a yellow | 
whey in the seams. This action, which is caused 
by the rennet, is almost exactly the same as that of 
digestion, the extract solution containing the prin- 
ciple of gastric juice, and the only difference being 
that in making cheese the process is slower than 
in Nature. The solution is filled with minute glob- 
ular bodies, Professor Arnold having found one 
thousand by actual count in one five-hundredth part 
of a drop taken from a gallon of water in which a 
single rennet had been soaked—at which rate a good 
rennet would probably contain two hundred billion 
of them. These atoms are alive, constituting the 
active agency of the rennet, and they are the real 
cause of the change that takes place in the vat of 
milk. 

If the temperature was allowed to remain at 84° 
a long time, it would be necessary to advance the curd 
in the vat, and to hasten the process it is increased 
to blood-heat. The maker then cuts the floating 
mass into small cubes—this operation facilitating the 
separation of the curd from the whey—using two 
peculiar knives, which have the appearance of elon- 
gated curry-combs, There is a perpendicular knife 
formed of eleven long blades, which is drawn length- 
wise along the vat, cutting the curd into narrow 
strips ; and there is an horizontal knife formed of 
about thirty-six shorter blades, which is pushed 
athwart the vat, cutting the strips into small, uni- 
form squares. The maker uses the two knives in 
succession with a firm, practised hand, and the trem- 
ulous mass sinks in a rising sea of whey. 

The next part of the process is called “ cooking 
the curd,” and the temperature is gradually increased 
to 98°. Either with his naked arm, or with a sort 
of wire gridiron called an “‘ agitator,” the maker stirs 
the contents of the vat again and again with the 
same care that a good cook takes in basting her 
roast of beef, the object being to prevent the curd 
from settling and baking at the bottom of the vat ; 
and, while the heating is going on, a degree of acidi- 
ty is developed until it becomes quite distinct. What 
is known as the hot-iron test is now applied to deter- 
mine whether or not the curd is mature enough to 
be pressed. An iron is heated to such a degree that 
water dropped upon it simmers, and one end of it is 
put to a small piece of curd. If the curd is not 
cooked enough it will not adhere to the iron ; if it is 
in proper condition it will cling to the iron, and 
when drawn away will lengthen into threads ; or, if | 
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it is cooked too much, it will be drawn into longer 
threads. We will suppose that it is in a proper con- 
dition, however, and the supposition is not a daring 
one, as practice and instinct combine in the expe- 
rienced cheese-maker to tell him the exact moment 
when it is done, in the same way—to resume our cu- 
linary simile—that unformulated intuition tells the 
old-fashioned cook the supreme moment when her 
roast is done to the turn. Discretion as well as 
experience is an essential quality, moreover. Too 
much acidity or too little will spoil the cheese ; at- 
mospheric conditions must be noted, and the precise 
strength of the milk must be discovered and con- 
sidered, one strength requiring peculiarities of treat- 
ment that another strength does not. 

The curd being “just right,” the whey is drained 
off and afterward returned to the farmers, who use it 
as food for swine. The curd is then put into a long 
box with a perforated bottom, in which it is tossed 
about, aired, and salted, two and a half or two and 
three-quarters pounds of salt being allowed to every 
thousand pounds of milk. It is now in a coarse, 
granular form, and is ready for the final process of 
pressing and moulding, by which all superfluous 
moisture is forced out of it, and it is shaped into 
the substantial circular form in which it reaches the 
provision -dealer’s counter. It is shoveled into a 
metallic box or a series of boxes lined with muslin, 
which forms the wrapper of the cheese, and a press- 
ure of from three to ten tons is applied to it by 
means of a screw for eighteen hours, There are 
single presses in which only one cheese can be 
pressed, and “‘ gang-presses” in which a whole row 
can be pressed at a time. 

From the press the cheese is taken to the curing- 
room, where it ripens for the market, the processes 
that we have described taking place in the ‘‘ make- 
room.” The curing-room is on a higher story, and is 
furnished with long rows of common wooden tables ; 
the atmosphere is cool, and the light is low. There 
is a store-room above it, and the lower story is con- 
nected with it by an elevator. The time allowed for 
curing is usually about twenty-five or thirty days, 
and during this period the cheese is turned from side 
to side at least once in every twenty-four hours, 
small quantities of whey, butter, or other grease, be- 
ing rubbed on it to prevent the surface from crack- 
ing. Any exudation that appears on the surface is 
removed by a wash of water and potash, which also 
prevents the depredations of the troublesome cheese- 
fly ; and, finally, at the expiration of curing-time, 
the cheese is packed, neatly and securely, in wooden 
boxes. 

The boxes cost from twelve to fifteen cents apiece, 
and their manufacture is an interesting feature of 
the business. The wood of which they are made 
is elm, and is cut exclusively by Messrs. Burrill, 
Ives & Co., at Trenton, Michigan. The sides are 
formed of strips sixty-five inches long, ten inches 
wide, and one-fifth of an inch thick. These are 
sent in bundles of fifty to the men who put the boxes 
together. The circulartops and bottoms are packed 
in bundles of a thousand, and the narrow strips that 
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form the rims of the lids are packed in bundles of 
one hundred. Complicated machinery, extensive 
buildings, and hundreds of workmen, are employed 
in this branch of the business alone. 
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At the cheese-factory all the nutrition of the milk | 


is embodied in the cheese, and there is another class 
of factories called “ creameries,” in which both but- 
ter and cheese are made from the same milk. The 
uninitiated reader will probably suppose that a de- 
terioration of quality is inevitable ; but such is not 
the case. Creamery butter is made of pure cream, 
and brings a much higher price than ordinary but- 


| 
| 
| 





tion of novelties. Henry O. Freeman, of Chenango 
County, New York, has invented a method by which 
the curd from skimmed milk may be enriched by 
substituting a cheaper oil for the cream which has 
been removed ; and this process has been practised 
with remarkable success in a number of establish- 
ments. The commercial problem involved in cream- 
ery-practice is simple. The money received for the 
butter nearly equals the usual receipts for the milk, 
and the cheese-returns are additional. So long as 
such a condition prevails, a tendency toward cream- 


| eries may be expected, although the followers of the 
ter, and the cheese made from the remaining milk | orthodox manufacture denounce it heartily.” 





THE PRESS. 


is very little inferior to that made in the ordi- | 
nary factory. The milk, as it is delivered by the | 
farmers, is poured into deep pails called “coolers,” | 
and the coolers are placed in a shallow cistern, 
through which water circulates at a temperature of 
50°. When it has reached a temperature of 60°, the 
milk is skimmed, and the resultant cream is put into 
other coolers at a temperature of 65°, remaining in 
them for twelve hours, when it is churned by steam. 

In regard to the cheese, a well-known writer 
says: “‘ The old-fashioned ‘ skim-cheese’ is a drug in 
the market, and an embarrassment to the trade, but 
the modern skimmed-milk cheese approaches very 
closely to the full-cream article. In this branch of 





the manufacture there is a tendency to the introduc- 


FACTORY. 


Once a week, on Mondays, the representatives 
of the factories take samples of their products to 
Little Falls, where they are met by representatives 
of the New York dealers. Very often the samples 
are not tested at all, the maker’s name being a satis- 
factory guarantee of the quality ; but in some in- 
stances the buyers are more wary, and plunge a sharp 
steel instrument called a “trier” into the cheese. 
The trade sometimes amounts to ten thousand boxes, 
worth ninety thousand dollars, in one day ; and as 
much business, or more, is done at Utica, where 
there is another market. In New York City the 
business is done at the Butter and Cheese Exchange, 
which is an offspring of the old Produce Exchange, 
and which claims to represent more than one hun- 











OH! DINNA YE REMEMBER, JEAN? 


dred million dollars of the city’s commerce in agri- 
cultural products. The exports of cheese alone are 
enormous, amounting in value to over thirteen million 
dollars annually from New York City alone, and 
they are only exceeded by those of four other sta- 
ples —leaf-tobacco, wheat, bacon and hams, and 
lard. 

Some lesson may be learned from the commonest 


objects of life, and the simplest article of diet may | 
afford food for pleasant reflection besides physical | 


aliment. Take, for example, this one thing of which 
we have been writing, or rather at which we have 
been nibbling. Our after-dinner portion shows us 
a great natural source of the country’s material pros- 
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perity, and points to one direction in which trust 
may be placed for the future ; it is the embodiment 
| of the remarkable commercial success that had its 
beginnings in the homestead of Jesse Williams at 
Rome ; it signifies the thousands of men and women 
and the millions of capital employed by the industry 
from East to West ; and, if we look at it with im- 
agination, it takes us abroad on misty summer morn- 
ings over lovely pasture-lands, purple with clover, 
and into the model dairies where cleanliness is al- 
| most elevated into the region of art—even farther, it 

takes us across the ocean to the workmen’s homes in 
| English cities, where it is a great and indispensable 
| blessing. 


— — — 


OH! DINNA YE REMEMBER, FEAN? 


H ! dinna ye remember, Jean, 
The morn when first we met ? 
The simmer breeze sang saftly by, 
The flowers wi’ dew were wet ; 
The daisies white, like mimic stars, 
Flecked a’ the meadow green ; 
An’ blue as was the sky above 
Were your ain deep-blue e’en ! 


Your winsome smi’ to me was like 
The sunshine on the brook ; 

The sportive dimples chased your cheek 
With every furtive look ; 

Your rippling laugh rang cheerily, 
Your voice was music’s tane ; 

An’ when your han’ I held in mine, 
My heart was a’ your ain. 


My han’ was bristled, braid, and brown ; 
My form was like the oak, 

Which takes, to hide its roughnesses, 
A verdant, leafy cloak, 

An’ gently shields the clinging vine 
That roun’ its trunk is prest ; 

Ah ! how I langed with clasp as close 
To draw you to my breast ! 


An’ dinna ye remember, Jean, 
When first I tauld my lo’e ? 

The cushat sang its evening song, 
The stars shone bright abo’e ; 

I could no’ see your blushing cheek, 
Nor watch your tear-drops fa’ ; 

But this I knaw, your sweet young lips 
Said me nae cruel ‘‘ Na!” 


Fu’ thirty years ha’e passed sin’ then, 
Our children roun’ us stan’— 

Four stalwart lads as brave an’ braw 
As ony in the lan’ ; 


An’ lassies three, as blithe an’ fair 
As lassie e’er is seen ; 

But not to me more fair are they 
Than is their mither, Jean. 


An’ wee bairns wi’ their flaxen pows 
Climb to their gran’sire’s knee, 

An’ twist an’ pu’ his grizzled locks, 
Wi’ impudence an’ glee ; 

They count the seams across his brow, 
The wrinkles on his cheeks, 

An’ then, wi’ wisdom i’ their gaze, 
They look sae grave an’ meek. 


By this I fee’ we're growin’ auld, 
The rime lies on your hair, 

Your rosy lips haye paler grown, 
An’ wear deep lines o’ care ; 

But the e’en that rest sae fond on me 
Are still a’ filled wi’ light— 

The light o’ lo’e, which ne'er is dimmed 
By shadow or by night. 


We ha’e no’ gathered mickle gear, 
But plenty crowns our board, 

An’ sweet content wi’ honest gains 
We've sought the whi’ to hoard ; 
An’ we ha’e learned this gowden truth : 
Whi’ warldly passions rage, 
Wi’ lo’e to bind twa souls in ane, 

How rich may be auld age ! 


Oh ! dinna ye remember, Jean, 
The morn when first we met ? 
The simmer breeze sings now as then, 
The flowers wi’ dew are wet, 
An’ blue as is yon arching sky 
Are your ain tender e’en ; 
Whi’ dearer to her husban’s heart 





Each day makes guidwife Jean ! 
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ABOUT THE BALLET. 


HE modern ballet, born in 1489, is the elder 
sister of the modern opera, born in 1597. In 


with it, moderating its license and regulating its 
limits. The choral dance of tragedy was probably 


France, Louis XIV., by royal decree, founded the | a series of studied and stately motions, but little 


| 


Academy of Dancing eight years before he founded 
the Academy of Music. The two sisters have jour- 
neyed along together ; Euterpe, housed magnificent- 
ly, has always been hospitable toward Terpsichore. 


akin to the specimens of saltatorial skill with which 
we are familiar. Passing across the Adriatic to 
Italy, we find the Muses availing themselves of the 
aid of Terpsichore in the pantomimic plays most 


In Paris and Vienna, in St. Petersburg and in Mi- | popular among the Romans. With the coming of 
lan, attached to the opera-house and endowed by the | tne northern barbarians, dancing began to die out, 
state, are dancing-schools, taking at an early age the | and in time the dense and dismal blackness of the 


child they are to train for the service of the light- 
hearted and light-footed Muse. In extravagant ex- 
penditure, and in magnificence of display, Vienna vies 
with Paris. In directness of artistic aim, and in 
beauty of artistic execution, the city by the Seine 
surpasses its rival on the Danube. ‘‘ La Source” 
is as glittering as “ Fantasca,” and as gayly appar- 
eled ; and it is far more fully informed with the 
poetic grace which is the ballet’s sole excuse for 
being. In both the Austrian and the Russian capi- 
tal the aim is to rival the French, and in both the 
influence and the surroundings of the dance are 
French. Milan clings to its own traditions. But it 
is in France that the art became fully developed ; 
it isin France that it can be seen to most advan- 
tage ; and the story of the rise and progress of the 
ballet can best be told in connection with its graft- 
ing and growth in that country. 


I. 


THE history of the ballet is the story of the 
slow development of an intricate art from simple 
origin. From the choral dances of the Greeks to 
the cachuca of the Elsslers is a long stride, and 
Terpsichore was over two thousand years taking it. 
Slowly and surely, step by step (to use an appropri- 
ate phrase), the complex ballet of to-day has been 
evolved from the almost accidental and perhaps half- 
unconscious motions of the early Bacchic revels. 
The origin of dancing was probably simultaneous 
with the origin of music; the rhythm of the first 
song was soon accompanied by the steps and the 
gestures of the first dance. Like the early music, 
the first dances were doubtless religious ; if not so 
at first, they soon became devotional. The wor- 
ship of Bacchus, like the religious exercises of the 
Shakers of our day, and of certain dervishes, was 
accompanied with dancing. The Hebrews esteemed 
it a fitting aid to song in the service of the Lord. 
David danced before the ark, and Hebrew history 
is full of the use of the dance in thanksgiving and 
praise. The early Egyptians used it in like man- 
ner; perhaps also the Hindoos. Among the Greeks 
it was held in honor. Plato praised dancing high- 
ly, and considered that it conduced to virtue; and 
throughout Greek literature are scattered innumer- 
able references to it, in its religious and in its secu- 
lar aspect. As the Greek drama developed out of 
the Dionysiac festivities, it carried the Bacchic dance 





dark ages fell upon it even more heavily than on 
the other arts. 

But, with the returning dawn, Terpsichore awak- 
ened to a new life. It was, indeed, a renascence, a 
new birth, with more vigorous vitality than before. 
What had been merely the dance was soon to be- 
come the ballet. And this, like many another dis- 
covery of those days, was due to the priest. The 
canonization of St. Charles Borromeo was cele- 
brated in Lisbon by the invention of the ambulatory 
ballet, a combination of revels, marches, dances, 
shows of all kinds on land and sea, linked together 
by some fable, and somewhat akin to the masks 
which were afterward to task the wits of Ben Jon- 
son, give occasion for the skill of Inigo Jones, and 
amuse the eyes of Elizabeth. With equal expendi- 
ture and extravagance was celebrated the beatifica- 
tion of St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesu- 
its. St. Charles Borromeo was afterward the fa- 
vorite of the Jansenists, who were opposed to all 
the vain shows of this life; while the followers of 
Loyola were more liberal in their relations with 
the stage, and they allowed their pupils to figure in 
ballets as late as the time of Moliére. In the enter- 
taining little book of M. Castil-Blaze—* La Danse 
et les Ballets”—is an account of these priestly fes- 
tivals, and also of the procession—for it seems to 
have been but little more, although it is called a 
ballet-—which were given in Aix, in 1462, by King 
René of Anjou. 

In these various celebrations dancing was in- 
troduced to give relief and variety, yet there was 
a gradual approach to the idea of using it to tell a 
story by itself; and to Bergonzio di Botta, of Tor- 
tona, is perhaps due the credit of first achieving 
this, and thus inventing the modern ballet. In 1489 
he spread a feast in honor of Galeas, Duke of Mi- 
lan, who had just married Isabella of Aragon, at 
which the ballet alternated with the banquet, a dance 
in character by mythological personages preluding 
each course of the repast, and varying the monotony 
of too steadfast a devotion to the table. It was with 
the appropriate fas de deux of Bacchus and Silenus 
that the entertainment came to an end after having 
lasted nigh upon six or seven hours. 

After this the progress of the ballet was rapid. 
In Italy it was encouraged by the pope and other 
temporal princes. There Catharine de’ Medici im- 
bibed a taste for it, which she carried to France with 





her. The Governor of Piedmont sent her an Italian 
named Baltasarini, who was known in France as 
Beaujoyeux ; he was skilled in the ballets of Italy, 
and, aided by the taste of the French, he arranged 
the famous “ Ballet Comique de la Reine.” 

On a Sunday, October 15, 1581, after a grand 
feast at the Louvre, was seen “Circe and her 
Nymphs,” in which the leading characters were 
taken by the queen, the princes and princesses, and 
by the foremost lords and ladies of the court. Last- 
ing nearly five hours, it was another step away from 
the single dance or mask, and a step further toward 
the modern idea of a ballet. And after this the 
ballet was first among 
the favorite amuse- 
ments of the court. 
Henry IV. was very 
fond of it, and Sully 
—the grave Sully— 
aided him in the pre- 
parations, and even 
himself took a hand— 
or rather shook a foot 
—in the dance as well 
as the best of them. 
More than eighty bal- 
lets were given at court 
during the reign of 
Henry IV. Louis XIII. 
danced at least once in 
a ballet composed by 
the Duke de Né- 
mours, and called 
“Maitre Galimatias.” 
It was in a ballet that 
Louis XIV. showed 
himself to his people, 
almost for the first 
time, after his corona- 
tion—an event which 
Mazarin announced 
much as the first ap- 
pearance of a_ star- 
dancer of our time 
would be advertised. 
This performance took 
place in the theatre 
which Richelieu had 
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now bears in nearly every language of Europe.— 
From Louis XIV. it received its greatest impetus, 
Under him it was the favorite court-amusement. 
Moliére, Corneille, and Quinault united in writing 
“Psyche,” which they called a tragedy-ballet. In 
most of the comedies which Moli¢ére composed ex- 
pressly for the court ballets were introduced ; they 
form a part of eleven of his plays, and the music 
for most of them was composed by Lulli, who 
was even more liked by the king than Moliére. 
A ballet was part of every great festival. There 
was one in the famous entertainment which Fou- 
quet offered the king just before his fall. The in- 
vention of the dallet 
d'action, or pantomime- 
ballet, is by some cred- 
ited to the Duchess 
of Maine; and if she 
had refrained from the 
Spanish conspiracy, 
and confined her 
scheming to the plot 
of a ballet, it would 
have been better for 
her. The king ap- 
peared in most of the 
royal ballets, begin- 
ning when he was only 
thirteen, and not ceas- 
ing until he was over 
thirty. He was vain 
of his skill. It has 
repeatedly been assert- 
ed that he found a per- 
sonal application in the 
lines of Racine’s ‘‘ Bri- 
tannicus” which re- 
flect upon Nero’s pub- 
lic exhibition of him- 
self on the stage and 
in the amphitheatre. It 
was, in the first place, 
grossly improbable that 
Racine would have 
dared a personal allu- 
sion ; and it is certain, 
in the second place, 
that, if it was so meant, 


built for his tragedy “ Mirame,” and the costumes, | the king did not take it—for it is recorded that he 
scenery, and machinery, of the tragedy, on which | danced in a ballet not long after he saw the first per- 
the old cardinal had spent nine hundred thousand | formance of “ Britannicus.” 
livres, served for the ballet of the young king. It | It must not be supposed that the ballet of 1678 
was this theatre which Moliére had at the time of | was the exact equivalent of the ballet of 1878. The 
his death in 1673, and from which Lulli then ousted | ballets in which Louis XIV. and his courtiers fig- 
his widow and her associates. And with these two | ured frequently were really ballet-operas. They were 
men, the sombre and sad French moralist, and the | called ballets because there was dancing, but there 
wily Italian musician, the history of the ballet in was singing also, and perhaps even more singing than 
the time of Louis XIV. is closely connected. | dancing. A fair idea of their plot and texture can be 
Invented by the Portuguese, and improved by had by taking down Moliére’s comedies and turning 
the Italians, both the name—da//et is etymologically | to those which he composed for the court. They often 
from éa/lata, whence also our own word éa//ad—and | consisted of detached or almost independent scenes ; 
the thing passed to the French, and they in turn | there might be, for instance, merely a series of entrées, 
perfected it, and the name they gave it then it | as they were called, of demons, or fairies, or tritons, 
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or nymphs, dressed in the height of court-costume, 
with the addition of something symbolic of their as- 
sumed character—a tuft or two of sea-weed for the 
tritons, or a-shell or two. The extrée of demons or 


MADEMOISELLE CAMARGO. 


what not, would advance and sing a stanza apiece, 
and then perform a dance—not the intricate pas seul 
of the present day, but one of the dances then in 
favor in court-circles—a menuet, a sarabande, or a ga- 
votte, The ballet was thus but a series of almost in- 
dependent dances connected only by a slender thread 
of music. The dances were those of every-day oc- 
currence, which gained their only novelty from the 
dresses of the dancers and the characters they as- 
sumed, Mingled with the lords and lacies of the 
court were the only professional dancers of the day 
—the dancing-masters of Paris. That professionals 
and amateurs could appear together without a great 
disparity of ability being at once evident, is a proof 
of the infancy of the art. The teacher could barely 
surpass in skill his graceful and accomplished pupils, 
who, with but little to fill their heads, could the bet- 
ter concentrate their attention on their heels, Of 
course, it is only under like circumstances, only 
when the public art and the private amusement dif- 
fer in quantity and not in quality, that the amateur 
can hope to compete with the professional. What 
sort of a figure, it may well be asked, would be cut 
on the stage by the fashionable leader of the German 





by the side, let us say, of the Kiralfys or the saltato- 
rial M. Ajax of half a dozen years ago ? 

There being thus no difference between the dan- 
cing of the stage and the dancing of the ballroom, 

the ballets of the court often reappeared up- 
on the boards of the opera. At court the 
ladies took part side by side with the gentle- 
men and the professional dancers. At the 
opera there were no female dancers, and, as 
in the English theatres in Shakespeare's 
time, the women-characters were taken by 
boys. Lulli, a daring innovator in all things, 
put an end to this state of affairs. Having 
by the grace of Madame de Montespan re- 
ceived a royal patent, which was practically 
a monopoly of the operatic privilege, the wily 
Florentine ousted, in 1672, his predecessors 
in operatic management, Cambert and Sour- 
déac; and in 1673, on the death of Mo- 
ligre, in whose comedy-ballets he had often 
danced, Lulli again, by royal command, took 
possession of the theatre in the Palais Royal, 
expelling therefrom the widow and associates 
of Moliére. He at once strengthened his 
company of singers and dancers. In 1681 
he brought out here “‘ The Triumph of Love,” 
a ballet which had been well received at 
court, with four female dancers, the first pro- 
fessional dal/erine of which we have record. 
Of these, Mademoiselle Lafontaine, ‘‘ a beau- 
tiful and stylish dancer,” says Durey de Noin- 
ville, was so successful that she was hailed 
as the ‘‘queen of the dance.” Not con- 
tent with this novelty, Lulli quickened the 
time of the dances. These had previously 
been slow and stately, as befitted the dig- 
nity of an entertainment in which royalty 
itself might take part. And here the separa- 
tion of the ballet of the stage from the dances of the 
ballroom becomes more marked. The ladies of the 
court took the solemn steps of the minuet in the full 
and flowing skirts of their court-costumes, looped up 
but slightly if at all. The new rapidity which Lulli 
introduced required lighter attire, and the quickness 
of the steps demanded a slight shortening of the 
skirt, to show the feet more distinctly. And from 
this time, too, the history of the ballet of necessity be- 
comes to a certain extent a series of biographies of 
the noted ballet-masters and ballet-dancers, male 
and female, who succeeded each other on the stage, 
each doing his part toward the progress of the 
art. It was not long before the ballet ceased to 
be an amusement of the court in which the court 
itself took part. It had already become an amuse- 
ment of the people—to be paid for at the door, 
and to be judged like any other entertainment of 
the theatre. 

On the stage of the opera Mademoiselle Lafon- 
taine was succeeded by Mademoiselle Subligny, and 
she in turn was followed by Mademoiselle Sallé and 
Mademoiselle Camargo, embalmed to all eternity in 
the verse of Voltaire : 
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“ Ah! Camargo, que vous étes brillante! 
Mais que Sallé, grands dieux, est ravissante ! 
Que vos pas sont légers et que les siens sont doux! 
Elle est inimitable, et vous étes nouvelle ; 
Les nymphes sautent comme vous 
Et les graces dansent comme elle.” 


To Mademoiselle Sallé the credit is due of at- 
tempting a reform in theatrical costume. She saw 


the absurdity of Galatea, in the ballet of “ Pygma- | 
lion,” appearing in the court-dress of the eighteenth | 
century, and she dared to dance in a simple dress of | 


white, falling in folds suggested by the drapery of a 
Greek statue. The conventional costumes ruled the 


opera so rigidly that she had to go to London to ac- | 
From Noverre’s description | 
of her style as a dancer, it would seem that she was | 


complish her purpose. 


a finished pantomimist, elegant and graceful as a 
dancer, but lacking in brilliancy, and neglectful of 
the difficulties of éechnigue, the conquest of which 
even in her day was rapidly becoming the test of 
success to the resulting degradation of the art. Vol- 
taire devotes a quatrain to the celebration of her 
virtue : 
“ De tous les coeurs et du sien la maitresse, 
Elle alluma des feux qui lui sont inconnus ; 
De Diane c’est la prétresse 
Dansant sous les traits de Vénus.” 

He could not havé said as much for Ma- 
demoiselle Camargo; indeed, it is to be 
feared that he stretched a point in saying so 
much for Mademoiselle Sallé. Mademoiselle 
Camargo was of noble birth, and of blood 
akin to a line of dignitaries of the church 
which had culminated in a cardinal under 
Leo X., while a contemporaneous uncle was 
the Inquisitor-General of Spain. She at- 
tempted, also, her reform in costume. She 
was a very quick, lively, brilliant dancer, 
delighting in difficulties, and, desirous, there- 
fore, that her feats should be seen, shortened 
her skirts. Although her reform was not 
more radical than can be seen in her por- 
trait herewith it caused great commotion at 
the time. What would the conservatives of 
the opera have said could they have fore- 
seen the slight and scanty drapery of our 
stage? It was Mademoiselle Camargo who, 
in 1730, beat the first extrechats ever seen on 
the stage of the opera; she achieved only 
four in succession ; thirty years later Made- 
moiselle Lany beat six, and after that the 
number finally rose to the phenomenal figure 
of sixteen. 

The ballet had thus slowly and step by 
step grown from a street pageant to a court- 
amusement ; the amusement of the court had 
been transferred to the stage of the thea- 
tre; professionals then replaced amateurs ; 
and the difficulties of the art began at once 
toincrease. The jetté battu and the royale had 
been followed by the entrechat in 1730, and to these 
there was added, in 1766, the pirouette, an importa- 
tion from Germany. After that the basis of the art 
was for the most part fixed as it remains to-day, and 
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| since it has only been developing along the lines 


then laid down. Many needed reforms were insti- 
| tuted by Noverre and the two Gardels. Before their 
| time, the male dancers had appeared masked. And 
they also completed the revolution in costume which 
Mademoiselle Sallé had begun. Under their rule 
there was ever the intention of appropriate attire— 
an intention not always gratified, in great part be- 
eause of the ignorance of the age. 

About this time, also—in 1748, to be exact—the 
first of the dynasty of Vestris made his appearance 
on the boards of the opera, on which he danced 
until 1800. Gaétan Vestris knew his own value. 
“There are but three great men in Europe,” he 
said, “ the King of Prussia, M. de Voltaire, and my- 
self.” In 1772, when his son, August Vestris, the 
second of the name, made his first appearance, his 
father, in full dress, accompanied him on the stage 
to present him to the audience, saying to him aloud: 
“* My son, remember whose name you bear ; the pub- 
lic awaits you, and your father observes you.” The 
son was worthy of the father; he was called the 
| “dieu de la danse.” The elder Vestris acknowl- 


MADEMOISELLE GUIMARD. 


edged that his son surpassed him; and “no won- 
der,” he said ; “ he had me for father, an advantage 
which Nature denied me.” This Vestris dynasty 
was the perfecter of the new style of dancing—a 
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style of surpassing dexterity, delighting in the 
achieving of magnificent saltatorial impossibilities. 
“If August touches the earth from time to time,” 
said Gaétan Vestris, “ it is only not to humiliate his 
comrades.” 

This same August was to appear in the ballet of 
Gluck’s famous opera “ Orpheus.” 

“Write me the music of a chaconne,’ 
the composer. 

“ A chaconne !” exclaimed Gluck. “ Do you think 
the Greeks, whose manner we are endeavoring to de- 
pict, knew what a chaconne was?” 

‘*Did they not?” replied Vestris, astonished ; | 
and, in a tone of compassion, he added, “ Then they 
are much to be pitied !” 

It was during, and in great part owing to, the 
connection of the Vestris family and of the distin- 
guished choregraphists Gardel and Noverre with the 
Parisian opera-house, that it took that first position 
among the ballets of Europe which it has held ever 
since. Méhul and the other leading composers of 
the second half of the last century wrote the music 
for the ballets planned and arranged by Noverre and 
the Gardels. And chief among the dancers who ap- 
peared in them was Mademoiselle Guimard, in whom 


said he to 
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as young as ever, thanks to her skill in “ making- 
up.” She kept upon her dressing-table a youthful 
miniature of herseif, after which she composed her 
stage-face. Mademoiselle Guimard is one of the 
most characteristic personages of her day. She 
lived in lavish luxury and reckless extravagance. 
Her charity was as unending as her expenditure. 
She was capable of the most thoughtful considera- 


tion. She engaged David, then a very young man, 


| to decorate her residence in the style of the day; 


but, discovering that his taste was severe, and that 


| the work was therefore unsatisfactory, she gave him 


his time to study in the classic style of which he was 
afterward a master, continuing his pay as though he 
were working for her. Although she was so thin that 
the wits had nicknamed her ‘‘ The Spider,” and the 
malicious Sophie Arnould had called her “ The Skel- 
eton of the Graces,” and although her voice was 
harsh, she excelled in private theatricals. Before 
the public, she was a dancer; in the little theatre 
she had put up in her sumptuous house, she was an 
actress, for whom the leading light writers of the 
day were glad to compose plays. These entertain- 
ments were the talk of the town, and no one was ad- 
mitted to them who had not been presented at court. 
The cost of this profuse prodigality was borne by 
the Prince de Soubise—and by other gentlemen also, 
if the reports of the time are to be credited. Long 
before her death she had faded into obscurity. She 
died in 1816, the year August Vestris, the second 
scion of the Vestris dynasty, made his last appear- 
ance. His son Armand—who gave his name to the 
beautiful daughter of Bartolozzi, the engraver, known 
to us later as Mrs. Charles Mathews—had come for- 
ward at the opera long before—in the year 8 of the 
Republic, to be exact. 

This carries us to the troublous times of the 
French Revolution, which brought no more good to 
the ballet than it did to the other arts. Gardel com- 
posed a “ William Tell,” for which the money was 
appropriated three times, only to be stolen again 
and again, before it could reach the composer. Oth- 
er and more revolutionary ballets fared better. “La 
Rosiére Républicaine” and “ L’Offrande a la Li- 
berté”” were the great successes of this school, and 
they were rather operas than ballets. In this latter 
Madame Ducamp and Mademoiselle Florigny ap- 
peared as Equality and Fraternity; Liberty was 
represented by Mademoiselle Maillard, in whom the 
part became incarnated, until she, as Liberty, was 
adored in the Temple of Reason, formerly Notre- 
Dame; and this in spite of royalist sympathies 


| she did not attempt to conceal. 


Battle after battle was repeated on the stage of 


| the opera, after the news of the reality had come from 


the borders of France. The rapidly-succeeding 


| events of the last ten years of the century were of- 


MADEMOISELLE BIGOTTINI. 

: 

were united the merits of both her predecessors, Ma- | 
demoiselle Sallé and Mademoiselle Camargo. She 
first appeared, at the age of nineteen, in 1762, and 
she remained on the stage until 1789—seeming then 


| ten mirrored behind the curtain of the opera. 


In 
this a precedent was followed, for twenty years be- 
fore the opera had brought out “ Mirza,” a ballet in 
three acts, setting on the stage the events of the 
American Revolution, in which the soldiers of France 
were then fighting side by side with the Continentals 





of these colonies. Let us imagine, if haply we can, | “Tannhiuser.” The lively little embassadress from 


the figure cut by the dignified Washington and 
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Vienna at last succeeded in getting the opera brought 


“ Grandison-Cromwell ” Lafayette as they pirouetted | out before the Parisian public. But the composer 
in a minuet with grave reserve! A few years later, | would not weaken his work by the inappropriate in- 


America again appears on the stage of 
the opera in “ L’Embarras des Ri- 
chesses,” a ballet by Grétry, in which the 
four quarters of the world were seen— 
America dancing “a minuet of the time 
of Pericles.” Nor. are these the only 
times, if the digression may be par- 
doned, that the American War has been 
put upon the French stage. A melo- 
drama called “ Le Maudit des Mers,” 
apparently founded on the legend of the 
Flying Dutchman, doomed to wander 
until a prayer is offered for him, was 
performed in Paris during the residence 
there of Mr. Thackeray, in whose 
“Sketch-Book” there is an account of 
the play. In the fourth act, the Ac- 
cursed of the Seas, “ having landed in 
America, where the peasants on the sea- 
shore, all dressed in Italian costumes, 
are celebrating by a quadrille the vic- 
tories of Washington,” is there lucky 
enough to find a young girl to pray for 
him. 
Mademoiselle Guimard was suc- 
ceeded as queen of the dance by Made- 
moiselle Bigottini, having for princess- 
royal the Clothilde Mafleuroy, who mar- 
ried the composer Boieldieu. But the 
reign of these goddesses was entirely 
eclipsed by the brightness of the subse- 
quent period. In the beginning of the 
second quarter of this century, when the 
ruler of the opera was Dr. Véron, from 
whose garrulous memoirs many curious 
items can be gathered of the secrets of his man- 
agement and of his trials and tribulations at the 
hands of a bevy of beauties over whom he ruled, 
there appeared upon the boards in rapid succession 
a galaxy of dancing stars, whose like has never been 
seen before or since. Paul, Albert, Perrot, among 
the men ; Taglioni, Elssler, Cerito, Grisi, Duver- 
nay, among the women, were a few of the leading 


| 


lights. As ballet-masters he had Taglioni, the father | 


of his daughter, and Vestris, the son and grandson | 


of his ancestors. Dr. Véron spared no expense in | 


mounting a ballet like “La Sylphide,” an opera 
like “ Robert the Devil,” with the weird dance in 


of 


‘L 


MADEMOISELLE TAGLIONI. 


troduction of a dance ; and, therefore, the support- 
ers of the ballet arose in their might and damned 
the opera out of hand. 


Il, 


In England the ballet has always been more or 
less of an exotic; in France, although not indige- 
nous, it had been transplanted at the right season, 
and there it had taken root firmly and flourished, as 
we have seen. But England, if less productive than 
France, was as appreciative ; and foreign dancers, 
like all other foreign artists, found. there a ready 


| welcome and an ample reward. About 1704 Made- 


which Mademoiselle Taglioni appeared as the Ab- | 


bess. It was the period of the greatest prosperity 
that the ballet has ever known. And its power in 


the opera of Paris has never been broken since. No- | 


where is it more potent. 

Whatever may be the opera which divides the 
bill with the ballet—even though it be the “Or- 
phée” of Gluck—matters little; it is not heard : 


“On n’entend que le ballet,” as the saying goes. | 
To the might of the Parjsian adorers of Terpsi- James’s. Respect for tradition was so great at the 


chore is directly due the damning of Herr Wagner’s 


moiselle Subligny, with some companions, had crossed 
the Channel, bearing letters of introduction from 
the Abbé Dubois—to John Locke! The philoso- 
pher’s knowledge of the human understanding did 
not probably descend to interesting itself in a ballet- 
dancer’s feet, but he courteously arranged her busi- 
ness affairs for her. A few years later, in 1734, came 
Mademoiselle Sallé, bearing letters from Fontenelle 
to Montesquieu, then embassador at the court of St. 


French opera-house that she was driven to first in- 
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troducing her reformatory ideas when the ballet of 
“* Pygmalion” was produced for her (as Galatea) at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Her great innovation, the 
discarding of hoops and false hair, and the attempt 
to dress the part with at least approximate appro- 
priateness, and not in the stately uniformity which 
had previously obtained, was received with favor by 
the English, and afterward by the French. Noverre, 
who had seconded her in these reforms, in turn paid 
a visit to England, which was as unfortunate as Ma- 
demoiselle Sallé’s was fortunate. In 1755 Garrick 
brought out at great expense his ‘‘ Chinese Festival,” 
in which M. Noverre and his associates appeared. 
They were mostly Swiss, but they were supposed to 


MADEMOISELLE FANNY ELSSLER. 


be French, and, as war was about to be proclaimed 
between France and England, the patriotic pit re- 
fused to allow any French dancers to come and take 
the bread out of the mouths of honest English per- 
formers : they raised a riot ; they refused to allow 
the piece to proceed—although the king himself was 
present on two occasions. They smashed Garrick’s 
windows ; and, finally, they compelled him to with- 
draw the play and pocket a loss of four thousand 
pounds. But Garrick, although in this case unlucky, 
had no reason to regret his experiences with the bal- 
let, for he married, happily, Madame Violette, a 
dancer from Vienna—an example followed by one of 
his successors as actor and manager, Charles Kem- 
ble, whose wife, Miss De Camp, was also a Viennese 
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dancer. From Vienna, also, after an interval, came 
the Elsslers, who appeared in London before they 
were engaged in Paris. 

When Mr. Ebers became lessee of the Opera- 
House in 1821, he paid more attention to the ballet 
and spent more money on it than on the opera—the 
singers cost him about fifty thousand dollars and the 
dancers sixty thousand. Among the latter were 
Albert and Noblet, Coulon and Bias—of whom 
Tom Moore wrote : 

“... . you'd swear 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That her steps are of light—that her home is the air, 
And she only, Jar complaisance, touches the ground ’*— 


a fancy obviously suggested by the remark of the 
elder Vestris, before cited. The ballet grew rapid- 
ly in public favor, and the English had an oppor- 
tunity to view each of the bright galaxy of stars 
then twinkling through the smoke of the foot-lights. 
Among them were Paul, Anatole, the Vestrises, and 
Mademoiselle Mercandotti, who made a runaway 
match with Mr. Ball Hughes, the gambler, sending 
a letter to her manager, which some anonymous 
rhymester has smartly versified thus : 

“* Sir, being a-miss et ma santé dérangée, 

Mon médecin declares qu’il y a quelque chose 4 changer ; 

I suppose he means air—a la campagne je vais, 

So dispose of my réle & quelque autre, I pray. 

But mamma ne veut pas que je suis paresseuse, 

Bids me go to a Ball, and I cannot ref-Hughes.”’ 

Another neatly-turned epigram on the same occa- 
sion reads : 

“ The fair damsel is gone, and no wonder at all, 
That, bred to the dance, she is fond of a Ball.” 

The success of Fanny Elssler and of Marie Ta- 
glioni was almost simultaneous. Their presence on 
the stage at the same time marks the climax of the 
Terpsichorean art. The excitement which they 
created is well within the memory of many now 
alive. To those who had not the fortune to see 
them in their prime, nothing can better give an idea 
of their respective styles and superlative merits than 
an extract from Chorley’s ‘* Musical Recollections,” 
which has been before quoted for the same purpose, 
and is here somewhat condensed : “‘ La Sylphide’ 
marks a ballet-epoch as a work that introduced an 
element of delicate fantasy and fairyism into the 
most artificial of all dramatic exhibitions. After it 
were to come ‘La Fille du Danube’ and ‘ Giselle,’ 
and a score of ballets, in which the changes were 
rung on naiad and nereid life, on the ill-assorted 
love of some creature of the elements for an earthly 
mortal. The purity and ethereal grace of Made- 
moiselle Taglioni’s style suggested the opening of 
this vein, as it also founded a school of imitators. 
Then her mimic powers, however elegant, were lim- 
ited. Her face had few changes. There was a lit- 
tle sameness in her effects. Mademoiselle Elssler’s 
dignified and triumphant beauty of face and form 
would have made her remarkable, whatever dress 
she wore, in whatever world she appeared. There 
was, however, more of the Circe than of the Diana 
in her smile. She possessed many more resources 
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than Mademoiselle Taglioni. The exquisite man- 
agement of her bust and arms (one of the hardest 
things to acquire in dancing) set her apart from every 
one whom I have seen before or since. Nothing in 
execution was too daring for her, nothing too pointed. 
If Mademoiselle Taglioni flew, she flashed. The one 
floated upon the stage like a nymph, the other show- 
ered every sparkling fascination around her like a 
sorceress, Her versatility, too, was complete: she 
had every style, every national humor under her 
feet —she could be Spanish for the Spaniards, or 
Russian for the northerns, or Neapolitan for those 
who loved the delirious tarantella. But beyond 
these, Mademoiselle Elssler as an actress commanded 
powers of high and subtile rarity.” 

Nor were Fanny Elssler and Marie Taglioni 
alone. Never before had there been so many 
brilliant dancers—the elder Elssler, always sacri- 
ficing herself to her sister ; Carlotta Grisi, the cous- 
in of the great singer; Duvernay ; Cerito; Lucille 
Grahn ; and among the men, Perrot, the pupil of 
Vestris ; and St.-Léon, now the ballet-master of the 
Paris Opéra. To Mr. Lumley is due the credit of 
originating and carrying into actual execution, in 
spite of inconceivable obstacles, the most wonderful 
choregraphic sight yet seen by mortal eye—the 
famous and indeed never-to-be-forgotten pas de gua- 
tre, in which danced together, and one after the 
other, Taglioni, Grisi, Grahn, and Cerito. It cre- 
ated an unheard-of excitement at home and abroad. 

And it was, indeed, a poet's fantasy, a dream of 
fair women, Grahn— 


“* Was divinely tall and most divinely fair.” 


Cerito was— 


“ .... a form of life and light 
That, seen, became a part of sight.” 


And Grisi— 


“When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music,” 


While to see Taglioni was to quote involuntarily 
from “ A Winter's Tale :” 


“ When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.” 


With the substitution of Rosati for Lucille 
Grahn, it was revived in 1847, to be followed the 
next year by the “ Four Seasons,” in which Tagli- 
oni, Cerito, Grisi, and Rosati, were assisted by Per- 
rot and St.-Léon. This was the end. Since then 
the ballet has declined in ability and in popularity. 
Since then it has neither had, nor deserves, the pub- 
lic favor to so great an extent. It was one of its 
last great efforts which inspired ‘‘ Ingoldsby” Bar- 
ham to drop into verse, in a few lines which now 
may serve well as a sigh for the past : 

“What Horace says is 
Eheu fugaces 
Anni labuntur, Postume, Postume ! 
Years glide away and are lost to me, lost to me. 

Now when the folks in the dance sport their merry toes, 

Taglionis and Elsslers, Duvernays and Ceritos, 

Sighing, 1 murmur, * O mihi preteritos !*” 
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Ill, 


Nor was it long before these United States felt 
the fever: the Elssler crossed the blue water, car- 
ried the country by storm, and danced the cap on 
Bunker Hill Monument. This was not the first 
appearance of a ballet on our shores; it had come 
over almost with the first company of actors, and we 
had ever since produced an abundant but inferior 
native article sufficient to supply the ordinary do- 
mestic demand. One American dancer had even 
carried the war into Africa by going to Paris to per- 
form. Miss Augusta Maywood and Miss Mary Anne 
Lee first appeared ina ballet in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 30, 1837; and while the former practised, 
and at last danced in public at the Paris Opéra- 
House, the latter was content to obtain in America 
the triumph for which her rival was striving in Eu- 
rope. But years before we had produced a native 
ballet-dancer, there had been performed here an 
original—indeed an aboriginal—American ballet. 
“The Huntress ; or, Tammany’s Frolics,” an Indian 
ballet, was brought out at the John Street Theatre, 
so we read in the records of the New York stage as 
set forth by Mr. Ireland, on June 11, 1794. It was, 
perhaps, something akin to “The Maiden and the 
Savage,” the little ballet-interlude in which the 
Infant Phenomenon took part, and which Mr. 
Crummles regularly saw with increasing delight. 
It was, no doubt, decorous, perhaps even a little 
dull, but decorous beyond peradventure, containing 
naught in any way to offend the most fastidious, 
naught in any way to incur reproof from the most 
straitlaced. It was a ballet of the old school, and 
the dresses were like those worn by Mademoiselle 
Guimard or Mademoiselle Camargo—the skirts were 
so long that the costume would hardly excite re- 
mark at a ball, and certainly not at amasquerade. It 
was old-fashioned, and in the mean time new-fan- 
gled ways had, as we have seen, arisen in France. 
When, therefore, about thirty years later, at the 
Bowery Theatre—then a far more worthy temple of 
the drama than now—on the evening of February 
7, 1827, there bounded upon the stage in light 
skirts, silken hose, and floating drapery, Mademoi- 
selle Hutin, the first French dancer of the new 
school who had been seen in this city, the novelty 
was too much; its suddenness was too startling ; 
and every lady in the lower tier of boxes rose from 
her seat at once and left the house. But times 
change, and we change with them. Autres temps, 
autres meurs. O tempora,o mores! Only thirteen 
years later, when Miss Fanny Elssler reached these 
shores, she made a journey throughout the length 
and breadth of the land far more triumphant than 
was to be accorded not long after to Mademoiselle 
Rachel, the priestess of a sister Muse. 

For a quarter of a century we went almost with- 
out ballet—not entirely, for a few nomadic troupes 
would now and then make themselves visible and 
then silently steal away. But there was no general 
popular interest in the ballet from the time of Elssler’s 
departure to about ten years ago, when there first 
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burst upon us almost simultaneously the splendors 
of ‘‘ The Black Crook” and ‘‘The Devil’s Auc- 
tion.” The latter soon faded out, but it brought us 
Solhke, and Morlacchi—the best dancer seen here 
since Elssler—while in the other we could see Bon- 
fanti, Rigl, and Sangalli—now the leading dancer of 
the Paris Opéra. During the past decade we have 
rarely been deprived of the dance ; and, indeed, at 
times it has been superabundant. Within the past 
year or two it has been visible at four different the- 
atres in this city. There was a “Grand Italian 
Ballet” in Lord Byron’s unactable tragedy, ‘‘ Sar- 
danapalus,” when it was represented at Booth’s The- 
atre. The incongruity of an Italian ballet in an As- 
syrian palace is hardly greater than the singing there 
of a hymn to Bacchus, and could indeed be easily par- 
doned—if it were only a good ballet, Italian or Pata- 
gonian, or Paphlagonian, as it might be. But the 
ballet danced before Sardanapalus was so long and 
altogether so tedious that it is small wonder that the 
monarch dropped off into a refreshing slumber. The 
weakness of the ballet-master was shown at once in 
the disjointed abruptness with which the evolutions of 
the corps de ballet were linked with the revolutions of 
the leading dadlerine. In “‘ Life” there was an un- 
necessary ballet, and another in “ Baba,” a piece of 
ineffable inanity. There is afundof melancholy lat- 
ent in the human breast, which the beholding of such 
pieces as “ Baba” and ‘‘ The Black Crook ” is certain 
to suddenly develop, and the sense of oppression was 
in no way relieved by a ballet as bad as the one in 
“ Baba.” It was composed of commonplaces, odds 
and ends from the common fund of all ballets, thrown 
together helter-skelter, not melting one into the oth- 
er with the beautiful harmony to be found, in the 
masterpieces of choregraphic art. The corps de 
balais—as the French wit called it, and the pun is 
not inapt—exhibited all three of the varieties of 
dancing of which, as it has been well said, the mod- 
ern ballet is capable—the graceful, the ungraceful, 
and the disgraceful. 

Wretched as the condition of the choregraphic 
art is in this country, it is better here than in Eng- 
land. It is there handed over to the vulgar horde 
which frequents the Alhambra, and the low resorts 
akin to it and aping its worst features. Here, at 
least, we are alive to the influence of French taste, 
and it is in France that the ballet to-day is best. 

Although the general level of the ballet here is 
low, we have had fine da//erine. Of the two styles 
of modern dancing—the Taglioni exquisite in its 
chastity and severe in its beauty, and the Vestris full 
of languorous fire and aiming at an enervating sen- 
sation—of each of these schools we have had recent 
opportunities of seeing excellent representatives. To 
the first class belongs Mademoiselle Bonfanti, whose 
style is of exquisite beauty, chaste almost to cold- 
ness, lacking only that smile which, as M. Paul La- 
croix has neatly said, “is the dance of the features 
as the dance is the smile of the limbs. To the sec- 


ond school, of fiery and voluptuous art aiming at the 
senses rather than the intellect, belongs Mademoi- 
selle Menzelli, a fine dancer, of superb technique, 





graceful gestures, and rounded attitudes, revealing 
the results of hard work and sound teaching. 
Mademoiselle Morlacchi unites the best character- 
istics of these two dissimilar schools ; she has the 
fire of the one and the purity of the other; she has 
skill, and style, and poetry; she is a fine panto- 
mimist ; she loves her art, and she feels fully that 
it is an art; she has the tact and the taste to con- 
ceal all trace of effort, knowing the hiding of arti- 
fice is the supreme proof of art. 


Iv. 


To what is the obvious decline of the dancing 
art to be attributed? The causes are two: First, 
the sacrifice of the exsemd/e to the soli, immolating 
the harmonious effect of the whole to the merit of a 
single performer ; and, secondly, the too great devo- 
tion of the soloists to the merely difficult instead of 
the absolutely beautiful. These two things together 
are responsible in great part for the want of variety 
and the sterility of invention which characterize most 
modern ballets. 

The number of notes, so to speak, in dancing is 
almost as limited as the number of notes in music. 
The positions and steps—entrechats, ronds de jambe, 
pirouettes—are but few. As in music, however, from 
a limited number of notes an infinite variety of com- 
binations can be formed. But there is always a de- 
sire to discover a new note, a new principle, or, fail- 
ing in that, to improve on the old ones. Gardel and 
Vestris introduced the pirouette ; Vestris perfected 
it, and his successors surpassed him in execution. 
To the pirouette was largely due the alteration in 
the style of dancing. Noverre knew nothing of it ; 
he aimed at beauty alone. So did Gardel, who used 
it as a means only ; so have many others, who have 
kept difficulty always subordinate to beauty. But 
with Vestris it was an end, and so with many of his 
followers. They regarded it as a difficulty to be met 
and overcome for its own sake. And they invented 
difficulties for the sake of overcoming them. They 
sacrificed the beauty of the whole to the brilliancy 
of the part. They only sought to attain the “ poetry 
of motion” when it could be had through violent 
muscular exertion. This school which the Vestris 
founded, and in which they were apt scholars, sets 
technique above beauty, skill above style ; it requires 
the steel-like precision of the steam-engine—it is, in 
short, machine-made dancing. Now, machinery can 
produce no better results in dancing than in any 
other art. The Muses never act as factory-fore- 
women ; and the work their substitutes turn out is, 
in the one art, the chromo, and, in the other, gym- 
nastics. 

Gymnastics is, indeed, a word etymologically ac- 
curate. The costume proper for the exhibition of 
such feats of strength is akin to nakedness. The 
work of the athlete is best done in the garb of the 
athlete. And the rapid reduction of drapery has at 
last reached a point beyond which it cannot go. of 
course, the skirts of a dancer’s dress must needs be 
short to allow the dancing to be seen ; but, if they 
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are too short, the undue shortness defeats itself by 
drawing attention to the legs, which are merely ne- 
cessary evils, and away from the feet, which are the 
essential objects of interest. The rage for short- 
ening the skirts is of sudden growth. Look at a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Camargo of a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and a portrait of Mademoiselle Elss- 
ler of not fifty years ago, and you will see but little 
difference in the length of the skirts, which are full 
and flowing, and far more graceful than the thin strips 
of clothing which now obtain. A mass of short, light 
skirts bunching out from the waist, and making the 
dancer look like an exaggerated teetotum, is neither 
as becoming to the wearer nor as well adapted to 
the required end as fewer and longer skirts would be. 
A dress which, like Camargo’s and Elssler’s, fell a 
little below the knee, and clung more closely to the 
figure, would—to say nothing of its greater decency 
—relieve the ballet-dancers from the imputation of 
being as dumpy and squat as they all seem to be. 
The dress was doubtless devised to exhibit the salta- 
torial skill of the leading dancer, and it is wholly 
unsuited to the corps de ballet, 

This ungraceful—nay, almost disgraceful—ap- 
pearance of the corps de ballet is perhaps the reason 
it is so much slighted of late. That it is slighted is 
indisputable. We see a dozen good principal dancers 
oftener than one well-drilled and capable corps. 
The only really efficient corps lately to be seen in 
the city was in “ Life,” and then it was very small. 
Yet it is obvious that it is from the corps that the 
greatest effects are to be produced—the graceful 
groupings, the harmonious evolutions, and the beau- 
tiful variations of light, and shadow, and color. The 
one novelty in the ballets of “ Baba” and “ Sarda- 
napalus” was the employment of colored glasses be- 
fore the glaring lime-light to suddenly tinge the 
floating drapery of the dancers with the succeeding 
hues of the rainbow. And in “Life” there was 
some attempt to handle the corps as it ought to be 
handled, and to show at the same time a story of 
some poetic worth. The fable of “ The Snow-Bal- 
let,” with its spirit of Heat and its spirit of Cold, 
was a very pretty choregraphic fancy; it showed 
what might be done with simple material by deft 
and delicate workmanship and a due regard for the 
principles of art. But there has been nothing ever 
seen here to be for a moment compared with “ La 
Source,” one incidental dance from which, “ Les 
Bayadéres,” was shown here nine years ago in “ The 
White Fawn,” to the wonderful embellishment of 
that most expensive show-piece. 

The substitution of the exhibition of strength, 
with the aim of astonishing, for the desire to charm 
by grace, is, above all else, the curse of the art. It 
is the great stumbling-block in the path of progress. 
As the feats of strength are fatiguing, it leads to the 
reduction in length of the ballet, the substitution 
rather of the ballet-interlude, short and senseless, 
for the ballet-pantomime, telling a complete story, 
and speaking with mute eloquence through the eyes 
tothe soul. ‘* The mere figured dances ”"—to quote 
from Noverre, the highest possible authority on the 








subject, albeit in some respects a little old-fashioned 
—“ the mere figured dances, without meaning, with- 
out the representation of any one subject, unsup- 
ported by a regular and sensible intrigue, being no 
part of the drama, but wondering, if I may say so, 
how they came there, are, in my opinion, as I have 
declared before, no more than divertissements, or 
recreative dances, wherein nothing is observed but 
the studied exhibition of the mechanical difficulties 
of our art.” 

A divertissement is merely arranged by a ballet- 
master. A ballet-pantomime is the work of a drama- 
tist aided by a ballet-master. And in a really good 
pantomime the share of the dramatist is as impor- 
tant as that of the musician or the dancer. His 
duty is to furnish a plot whose successive parts can 
be shown by action alone, with situations so clear 
that a few simple gestures, or even the expression of 
the face, can make them plain to the spectator. 
Natural sentiments and obvious situations must be 
used to further the progress of the story, exciting 
surprise, depicting love, fear, and such other emo- 
tions as the story demands. To produce great ef- 
fects from simple causes is the highest art. This 
highest art the author of a ballet needs must have. 
His effects must be produced by simple means ; no 
others are possible. A ready-made myth is an ad- 
vantage, and a fairy-tale is most suitable, as it gives 
occasion for the marvels and mysteries for which the 
stage-setting of this form of art is most fit. But, 
ready-made or original, the fiction ‘must be simple 
and obvious. Théophile Gautier said that the skele- 
ton of a good play should be a pantomime. A good 
ballet should, therefore, be the skeleton of a good 
play. And this is, in fact, so ; the plot of more than 
one opera and play was first made use of on the stage 
for a ballet. Balfe’s “‘ Bohemian Girl” follows the 
lines of “ La Bohémienne,” a ballet in which Fanny 
Elssler showed her great dramatic power. A ballet, 
then, is no unworthy task for a dramatist, and in 
France there has been no lack of authors, Gautier 
himself was the author of “‘ Giselle.” Heine drafted 
for Lumley ‘‘ Doktor Faust,” a Tanz-Poem. St.- 
Georges, Delavigne, and, above all, Scribe, have 
turned their hand to choregraphic composition. One 
of Scribe’s ingenious ideas was to introduce into his 
“Manon Lescaut” Mesdemoiselles Sallé and Ca- 
margo, who executed a grave minuet, which Manon 
accompanies by a wild and picturesque dance more 
characteristic of her, and contrasting strongly with 
the formality of the stately court-dance. When 
Scribe turned ‘‘ The Tempest” into an opera for 
Halévy he made Ariel a pantomimic part, which he 
cast to Carlotta Grisi. 

But of late there has been less attention paid to 
the ballet. Even in France no important ballet has 
been produced for ten years. The dance of the 
stage is perhaps waiting for a reconstruction akin to 
that which Wagner has attempted in music. And, 
as in some of the earlier operas, notably Gluck’s, are 
to be found the germs of the art-work of the future, 
so in some of the earlier ballets can be seen the line 
along which development is possible. The dim sug- 
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gestiveness of the ghostly ballet in “ Robert the | 
Devil,” for instance, indicates one class of effects to 
be aimed at. And, allying the music of the future 
to the dance of the future, we can imagine what a | 
weird, and mystic, and fanciful, and fantastic dance 


cially composed for the corpse de ballet ! 





the elder Taglioni might have composed to the mu- 


| sic of the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” the picture-poem of 


M. Camille Saint-Saens, which sounds, indeed, if the 
quip may be pardoned, as though it had been espe- 





CHAPTER V. 


BEAUTIFUL BY PROXY. 


HE new-comer stands in the middle of the 
narrow street. As he speaks, a lamp, carried 
from one window to another in the neighboring 
house, sends a momentary flash of light across his 
face, and Jet remembers him. 

“ You—you were in the sa/on at the Hétel de 
l’Univers, when I left papa. How in the world, 
sir, did you come to recognize me here ?” 

To this point-blank question, a raw lad like 
Mark Austen might, not improbably, give a vera- 
cious reply ; easing his conscience by the confession 
that he has, in fact, dogged her footsteps during the 
last three-quarters of an hour, awaiting the most 
effective moment for his self-introduction! The 
stranger is a man twelve or fifteen years older than 
Mark Austen—a man of the world, not wearing his 
heart, if he possess one, on his sleeve. 

“‘These chance meetings are extraordinary, are 
they not? But the truth is, Miss Conyngham, I was 
more than half commissioned by your father to go in 
search of you. I do not know whether you are 
aware of it,” he adds, ‘‘ but you have managed to 
find your way into the most cutthroat quarter of the 
whole city.” 

“Have I?” cries Jet, with her merry laugh. 
**Good Heavens, sir, what a Saladin that makes of 
you! It is all the fault of Laura’s tomb, and of a 
sacristan—a miserable old man to whom I reputed 
respectability because he carried a bunch of church- 
keys. It has taught me a lesson—” 

“* Never again to be imposed upon by the gloss 
clerical, I hope?” 

“Exactly. Now, unless you wish to assist at 
your own assassination, as well as mine, do you not 
think it would be well for us to make a start?” 

The stranger offers his arm; Jet takes it, and 
five minutes’ walking through a labyrinth of lanes, 
threaded by the Englishman with the ease born of 
long acquaintance, brings them into the Rue Calade : 
a broad, well-lighted street, where may be seen offi- 
cers playing dominoes inside handsome cafés ; co- 
quettish young ladies behind the counters of glove 
and cigar shops ; gas, pavements, well-appointed car- 
riages, civilization. 

“ And, at least, we are in no further danger of 
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our lives,” says Jet Conyngham, drawing her hand 
from beneath her protector’s arm, with a tardy rec- 
ollection of the conventionalities, and of the cir- 
cumstance that, as yet, she does not know his name. 
**T am sure, papa and I can never sufficiently thank 
you, as a stranger, for—” 

“Mr. Conyngham and myself are not strangers 
to each other,” interrupts her companion, quietly. 
“For the last half-dozen years, at least, I have had 
the pleasure of Mr. Conyngham’s acquaintance.” 

“Which just takes away the whole edge from 
the situation,” thinks the girl, among whose virtues 
gratitude does not seem to hold a prominent place. 
“An old friend of papa’s! Somebody’s husband, 
doubtless. Most probably a clergyman. So much 
for my hero!” 

And she turns, shyness, embarrassment—if, in- 
deed, she ever was threatened by such weakness— 
at an end ; and looks at him. 

He is, beyond all comparison, the most (outward- 
ly) “‘ heroic” personage who, as yet, has crossed the 
prosaic paths of Jet’s life; the colonel of the regi- 
ment, Mark’s rival at the ill-fated archery-ball, not 
excepted—a tall, black-haired man of six or eight 
and thirty, with a head finely set upon a pair of 
stalwart English shoulders, with even features, clearly 
cut as those of a stone Antinous, with iron-blue, cold- 
ish eyes that admirably set off the pallid olive of his 
skin—a man that an artist could not choose but look 
after, on a city pavement, or in a mountain sierra, 
clad in a Bond Street ‘‘ ulster” or a peasant's poncho 
—in broadcloth or in rags ! 

At the present moment he wears a suit of the 
nondescript gray in which Englishmen ordinarily 
pursue their travels; a scarf containing just the 
smallest dash of color round his throat. Jet Conyng- 
ham—her quick girl’s eyes taking in every detail of 
his appearance at a glance—feels reassured as to 
clause number two of her own suppositions, by 
that dash of color. A peripatetic clergyman may 
wear a coat of any hue, even of any cut, if his views 
be sufficiently broad ; a tie with a dash of color in it 
never. As regards the question of his being some- 
body’s husband, or a free man, she must remain in 
doubt—but only for another two minutes. An in- 
cident, trifling in itself, however fruitful of untoward 
consequences, sets the matter at rest for her. 

Coming out of the Rue Calade, a short glass-cov- 
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Crillon. In this little arcade may be found some of 
the best shops in Avignon; among others, a mo- 
diste’s—its windows well stocked, not with Parisian 
chiffons, but with the unchanging fashion of the 
district, the graceful peasant-coiffures of Arles, Avi- 
gnon, and Orange. 

Jet lingers, drawn_ by the instinct that must ever 
attract a pretty woman toward becoming head-gear. 
Her companion, as in courtesy bound, lingers also. 

“ Mademoiselle Palmieri. Nouveautés.” 

The stranger reads aloud the name that, in gas- 
illumined capitals, flares above the central window ; 
then, taking forth a letter from his pocket, he bends 
forward to the light, opens and examines it. 

“We spoke of chance meetings, Miss Conyng- 
ham. Here is another whimsical accident. I re- 
ceived a letter from Italy this afternoon—a letter 
from a lady, I need hardly say, asking me, if I 
stopped in Avignon, to purchase some kind of finery 
at the shop of Mademoiselle Palmieri. The com- 
mission was put out of my head—by subjects of 
greater interest,” says the Englishman, gallantly ; 
“but a man cannot escape his fate in these things. 
Here I am, without will of my own, standing before 
Mademoiselle Palmieri’s very window—” 

“ Ready to execute your correspondent’s orders! 
I have no doubt,” says the girl, ‘‘ that you are an 
excellent judge in matters of millinery. Some gen- 
tlemen, I have heard—married men, of course”— 
this in a tone of profound compassion—“ will buy 
you a bonnet ora hat better than you could buy it 
for yourseif.” 

“ Unfortunately, the gift is denied me. I know 
when I see a handsome girl becomingly dressed.” 
Something in his tone converts the remark into a 
compliment. Jet Conyngham blushes. “ There my 
science ends. But you must remember,” he adds, 
“that I can plead extenuating circumstances. I 
have no wife to educate my tastes.” 

“ Really !” cries Jet, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and in her most mocking voice. “And I felt 
so sure, so absolutely convinced, that you were mar- 
ried.” 

Which betrays that she was sufficiently interested 
in the contingency to speculate about it. 

The stranger smiles—in the depths of his own 
consciousness, not with his lips. 

“If it were half an hour earlier, Miss Conyng- 
ham, I should ask you, short though our acquaint- 
ance is, to do me a favor—assist me with your taste 
in carrying out ‘ my correspondent’s orders !’” 

“ It is only half-past five. There is time, and to 
spare,” answers Jet, with her customary frankness. 
“Papa always goes to his room for an hour before 
dinner—my literary resources are comprised in an 
invalid guide-book and the Jndicateur. Help me 
to kill the next sixty minutes, and the favor will be 
on my side.” 

“You are quite sure you do not think me imper- 
tinent ?” 

“I am quite sure that I like looking over pretty 
things, even though I may be only required to offi- 
ciate as a milliner’s block.” 





‘* Then I shall take you at your word.” 

He pushes open the door, A dark-eyed little 
Frenchwoman, making up her day’s accounts at the 
farther end of the shop, comes forward, with a smile 
and a salutation, to know what monsieur and madame 
desire. 

Monsieur and madame, after the former has re- 
ferred to a letter that we know, desire a black-velvet 
Arles coiffure, to be worn by an English lady as an 
evening head-dress, 

“* A young lady, of course?” remarks Jet, when 
the milliner has set forth her wares. ‘ Your friend 
is as young as I am, sir—younger?” 

“‘ Not younger, certainly,” is the stranger's an- 
swer, 

‘* But a girl—under five-and-twenty—under thir- 
ty? You know, you really must give me some idea 
of her age. A head-dress like this,” taking off her 
hat, as she speaks, and bending her sunny head low 
enough for the little modiste to reach it—“ a head- 
dress like this would be grotesque, a case for the po- 
lice, surmounting wrinkles and gray hairs.” 

“Wrinkles and gray hairs belong to history,” 
says the stranger, with gravity. “In these days 
every woman is—the age she believes herself to 
look.” 

“What good news for me!” exclaims Jet; “I 
shall never believe myself to look a day over three- 
and-twenty.” 

Three-and-twenty! The age at which she will 
become possessed of forty thousand pounds ! 

It is impossible that the thought of gold can cast 
a real, objective halo round the face and head of a 
pretty girl. And still, at this moment, some subtile 
increase of beauty does seem to accrue to Jet Conyng- 
ham in the stranger’s sight. 

She possesses, in a quite unique degree, the gift 
of adaptability, a natural, instinctive fitness for all 
artistic or histrionic effect—a gift, delightful as it is 
rare. Beauty, in the great majority of cases, is sadly 
prone to run in grooves. You will find one woman 
whose specialty is a Spanish mantilla and a yellow 
rose—always a Spanish mantilla and a yellow rose ; 
another, who looks divine in a Madonna kerchief— 
always and unchangeably a Madonna kerchief. A 
third is unapproachable as a Greek — only as a 
Greek. Let Jet Conyngham array herself in what 
she will—yes, though it be the last enormity in the 
way of a fashionable gown or bonnet, and—true 
Cynthia of the minute—she suits the dress, or the 
dress her (how shall we analyze this untaught, un- 
teachable art of harmony ?), without an effort. 

“If it were possible to look beautiful by proxy, 
the Arles coiffure might well become the rage,” ob- 
serves the stranger, as the little Frenchwoman, on 
tiptoe, unpins the black-velvet loops from Jet’s blond 
head. “ But it is a fashion few faces could stand.” 

“Except mine, of course,” says the girl, with a 
quick look—a look that he cannot feel to be alto- 
gether one of encouragement, and putting on her 
hat without a glance at any of the mirrors with 
which the shop is lined — “ mine and the mysterious 
friend’s, the lady who is no particular age to speak 
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of! Now, sir, if your purchases are made, we will 
start, please. This looking beautiful by proxy has 
taken up more time than I thought for.” 

A minute’s walking brings them to the side-en- 
trance of the Hétel de I'Univers. When they have 
got half-way across the court-yard Jet pauses. 

“T shall run up to papa’s room at once, and set 
his mind at rest about my safety. This will entail a 
narrative of events, and a narrative, to be coherent, 
requires names, does it not?” 

Her eyes finish the remainder of the question— 
and a question to which the stranger replies by tak- 
ing a card from his pocket-book. 

“ Names do not really signify,” remarks Jet, with 
dignity, and bestowing no downward glance upon 
the bit of pasteboard she holds between her fingers ; 
“I could think of a friend—I mean, of some one to 
whom I had talked for half an hour—quite as pleas- 
antly without a name as with one. But papa is me- 
thodical in these trifles.” 

** Mr, Conyngham knows my name well,” returns 
the stranger, raising his hat in acknowledgment of 
his dismissal. “I hope it will not always be unfa- 
miliar to his daughter.” 

And they separate. 

Jet walks in with her stateliest air, her head raised 
well aloft, as long as it is possible for her new ac- 
quaintance to see her. Then, with a step like light- 
ning, she runs up the winding stone escalier, and 
makes for the solitary gas-lamp that is burning in 
the corridor of the first floor. 

The card contains neither title nor address, only 
two words, printed, foreign-fashion, in small, Roman 
capitals : 

** LAURENCE BIRON.” 


—_-+-— 


CHAPTER VI. 
HIS REVERENCE AND MILADI. 


*** His reverence and miladi.’ Why, my dear 
madam, it is a story of five years’ standing. Ever 
since poor Sir George’s death—’twould be scandal 
against Queen Elizabeth to say defore—the two 
names have been familiar to the ear as household- 
words from one end of the Riviera to the other.” 

A very young old gentleman and a very old young 
lady are talking over their neighbors’ characters with 
zest. The hour, nine of the evening ; the scene, a 
vast and well-filled sa/om in the Grand Hotel Para- 
dis, at Esterel. 

On the centre ottoman of the room is Jet Con- 
yngham, conspicuous alike by her position, her ani- 
mated beauty, and the fact that the Reverend Lau- 
rence Biron is at her side. Mr. Conyngham occu- 
pies the most comfortable, most sought-for sofa the 
salon possesses. A half-pretty Scottish widow, hold- 
ing serious views, and wearing a Marie-Stuart cap, 
pays him attention. Around the room are scattered 
whist - players ; players at gobang, désigue, chess ; 
players, even, to the unhappiness and confusion of 
their fellows, of the piano-forte. 





One or two mild, very mild flirtations seem at- 
tempting to struggle into existence ; but furtively, 
precariously. The masculine elements of the as- 
sembly are mostly lads in the first stage of shyness, 
or old gentlemen in the last stage of senility, and, 
numerically, stand in a proportion of about one to 
five toward the stronger, more independent sex. 

These, the strong and independent, muster in 
force. Ladies traveling without their husbands, la- 
dies in charge of husbands, ladies regretting hus- 
bands—each of these classes, the last more espe- 
cially, would seem to have representatives present, 
while of robust-minded spinsters, come to years of 
maturity. ... 

“We girls should not be over-severe on each 
other, I know,” says Miss Wylie, the old young lady 
whose conversation with the young old gentleman I 
have interrupted. “Still, if this other unhappy en- 
tanglement exists—” 

“ As it certainly does exist,” interpolates the gen- 
tleman, with decision. 

“TI call it positively cu/pab/e for such attentions 
to be encou.aged—attentions that may almost be 
looked upon as those of a married man! Pray, 
Major Brett, do you believe—you naughty creature, 
who have so little faith in anything—in this story of 
Miss Conyngham’s being heiress to forty thousand 
pounds?” 

And Miss Wylie shakes back a crop of ringlets— 
ringlets belonging, alas! too palpably to the beauti- 
ful forever order of charms—and looks up, with in- 
fantine curiosity, in the old major’s face. 

She is a giddy, artless thing of eight or nine and 
thirty, traveling alone. “ Naughty girl that I am,” 
confesses Miss Wylie, prettily, with her maid, in 
search of climate—climate and the affections, like 
the lady in “ Lothair.” Somewhat coldly looked 
upon by her own sex, Miss Wylie’s inexperience 
renders her a haunting terror and affliction to every 
Englishman she comes across. For, guileless in all 
things, it is in money-matters more especially that 
her ignorance of the world is apt to show itself. 
Either she has forgotten to provide herself with cir- 
cular notes, or a letter of credit is wrongly dated, or 
there is no making these foreign people of business 
understand the value of checks, and wou/d you, al- 
though you first had the honor of her acquaintance 
at the table a’ héte yesterday, assist her with your ad- 
vice, or introduce her to your banker, or write your 
name—of course, gentlemen understood these for- 
malities better than we girls can—upon the back of 
her little bills? Poor Miss Wylie! Who and what 
she really is, whence she comes, whither she goes— 
these are problems of which living man has not yet 
found the satisfactory solution. 

“Forty thousand pounds is a sum worth running 
risks for under any circumstances,” remarks Major 
Brett, with guarded vagueness. ‘“ But when to forty 
thousand pounds you add, not a Miss Kilmansegg, 
but a handsome girl of nineteen, one cannot wonder 
that even the Reverend Laurence Biron should be 
tempted into playing a hazardous, game. And a 
hazardous game it is,” muses the old major, crossing 
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his arms, and looking up, with a Lord Burleigh shake 
of the head, at the ceiling; ‘‘a deuced hazardous 
game for a penniless fellow like his reverence to be- 
gin playing fast and loose with a woman the age and 
temper of miladi.” 

Major Brett is the most curiously well-preserved 
little octogenarian extant. He acknowledges to the 
fourscore years himself, so I may venture upon set- 
ting them down in black and white without extenu- 
ation. Not a wrinkle has time written on his smooth, 
whiskerless, red-sienna face; his teeth are a mar- 
vel ; his faculties of sight and hearing intact. Walk- 
ing behind him, as he trots briskly about the streets 
of Esterel, ‘“‘ newsmongering” away the hours be- 
tween mid-day breakfast and six-o’clock dinner, a 
stranger would probably rate him as a man under 
fifty—would, I am sure, back his chances at an 
insurance-office against half the men of fifty of his 
acquaintance. He dresses, invariably, 2 a Thiers, 
in brown : a long brown frock-coat, with velvet col- 
lar ; pantaloons of the same color, but a shade light- 
er than the coat ; a brown felt hat ; a white cambric 
necktie, in which is pinned an amethyst brooch ; and 
a flaxen wig. 

There are persons living who remember Major 
Brett, brown coat, amethyst brooch, tie, wig, and all, 
a flaneur of the boulevards in the days of Louis 
Philippe. 

Half an hour's chat with the old man is as amus- 
ing as a chapter of Raikes—Raikes, but with a good- 
ly sprinkling of Horace Walpole’s spite. What dyn- 
asties he has seen totter, what men and women fall, 
what hopes, what loves, what hatreds, pass to their 
common grave! And how clearly he remembers 
details, great and small, social and political—such de- 
tails, especially, as throw light upon his own Wal- 
polean views of human nature ! 

Some octogenarians you will meet, admirable nar- 
rators of fifty-years’-old gossip, but dead to the hear- 
says of the hour. Not so the little old major. He 
spends his winters, as regularly as Frederick Con- 
yngham himself, in the south, and is acquainted 
with all the knowable (some few unknowable) char- 
acters between Marseilles and Naples. An adept in 
every branch of scandal, in scandals matrimonial, 
the specialty of the district, he is unapproachable. 
The precise words that A and B said to each other 
for the last time—what they wrote, what they 
thought, what they ought to have thought, what 
they did not think—in all these delicate, finishing 
strokes, master-touches, over which your mere vul- 
gar Paul Pry invariably bungles, he is unerring. An 
old bachelor himself, a bachelor in the story of 
whose fourscore years of life no whisper of a love- 
affair finds place, he has an absolute genius for 
chronicling the marriage hopes and joys, the settle- 
ments, unions, jealousies, separations, of other men. 

“Lady Austen is in the enjoyment of just nine 
hundred a year. You understand, my dear madam, 
that this conversation is strictly between ourselves ? 
Nine hundred a year, representing some eighteen 
thousand pounds of capital, over which her control 
is absolute. Well, she and her son do not get on—” 





“ Lady Austen has a son ?” 

“A very fine young fellow of one or two and 
twenty, but who does not care for the Reverend 
Laurence Biron naturally. If he had chosen it, 
Biron, I suppose, might have made the nine hundred 
a year his own a twelvemonth and a day after Sir 
George’s death. But he did not choose it. There, 
perhaps, one respects the fellow. He did not with- 
out a struggle bow his neck to such a bondage.” 

“Mr. Laurence Biron seems to me to have so sad- 
ly little of the clergyman about him,” deplores Miss 
Wylie, with pathos, 

Old Major Brett shrugs his shoulders. 

“« Biron is a bit of a chameleon, no doubt. Car- 
ries an assortment of neckties about with him in his 
portmanteau, and is prepared at any moment to hoist 
whatever color it may be most expedient to sail un- 
der. In the society of miladi he has to wear the 
regulation turn-down collar, with coat-tails to his 
heels. Lady Austen is a stanch upholder of liv- 
eries and titles. She used to bring in poor Sir 
George’s ‘K. C. B.’ on her invitation-cards ; has 
been known to dismiss a servant for addressing her 
otherwise than as ‘ miladi;’ and never speaks of 
Biron without giving him his prefix of ‘reverend.’ 
That is how they originally came by their cogno- 
mens—‘ his reverence’ and ‘ miladi.’” 

“His reverence does not look particularly rev- 
erend at this moment,” Miss Wylie remarks, with 
severity. 

“No; as Miss Conyngham’s suitor we behold 
Mr. Biron a layman full-blown. When he has mar- 
ried a wife with forty thousand pounds, he will have 
the delightful liberty of remaining a layman for- 
ever!” 

“Not,” says Miss Wylie, emphatically, “a very 
irreparable loss to the Church of England or to any 
church !” 

“When he marries a wife with forty thousand 
pounds,” repeats Major Brett (a look round his thin 
old lips that might well chill Laurence Biron’s hopes 
could he behold it). ‘‘ My dear lady, I do not pre- 
tend to greater wisdom than my fellows, but I should 
like to take any number of bets, to give any amount 
of odds, in the matter of his reverence (after all, one 
feels sorry for the man) and that forty thousand 
pounds.” 

“‘She has not got it? Miss Jet Conyngham’s 
face is her only fortune?” suggests Miss Wylie, 
eagerly. 

Major Brett passes his fingers—smooth, little, 
white fingers they are—through the wavelets of his 
peruke. 

“If Biron displays one-half the sense I give him 
credit for, he will keep his ambition within the lim- 
its of the known. Lady Austen’s comfortable in- 
come, those good, solid nine hundred pounds a year, 
are facts beyond the reach of cavil.” 

But Miss Wylie’s thirst for knowledge is not to 
be quenched by crude generalities. 

““You know more than you choose to tell me, 
bad man,” she whispers, lifting a playful forefinger 
of reproach. “ Why, I have heard you say that you 
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and Mr. Conyngham have been meeting each other 
for the last five-and-twenty years. How can you 
possibly be uncertain as to whether his daughter is 
an heiress ?” 

“Who says that I am uncertain?” returns the 
major, with an air of innocent frankness. “I am, 
on the contrary, perfectly positive that Frederick 
Conyngham’s daughter is an heiress. He married— 
let me see, what year was it in? I returned to Lon- 
don in May. Palmerston was premier—one of the 
fullest seasons ever known—exactly four-and-twenty 
years ago next spring. Conyngham married a lady 
all the young fellows in Florence were wild about—a 
West Indian octoroon.” 

“An octoroon! Well, now you mention it,” says 
Miss Wylie, giving a meaning glance at Jet’s rose-and- 
white English face—‘‘ now you mention it, I do see 
a decided coarseness about the poor girl's lips.” 

“Do you, indeed?” cries the old major, with a 
chuckle. “There, my dear madam, you have the 
advantage of me. I see no trace of coarseness, no 
hint whatsoever of the negro, in Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham. But, then, I’m getting old—old, and my sight 
fails me' Yes, Conyngham married this West In- 
dian lady, and, by the will of an uncle who died six 
months after the marriage, the sum of forty thousand 
pounds was left strictly tied up to her child or chil- 
dren. There is no manner of doubt as to the facts.” 

“ And still you would make any number of ad- 
verse bets with regard to Mr. Laurence Biron and 
the forty thousand pounds?” 

“ Still I would make any number of adverse bets 
with regard to Biron’s chance of possessing the forty 
thousand pounds.—Ah, what have we there? Open 
windows—draughts!"” And the little old major 
springs to his feet, not sorry, it may be, of a diver- 
sion that enables him to effect a retreat from Miss 
Wylie. ‘‘ The great window-war commencing! I 
must go and stand by—see that there is fair fighting 
and no favor on both sides.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MOONLIGHT, OR ASPHYXIATION? 


WHOEVER has passed his winters in any of the 
monster sanitariums, the great hotel-hospitals along 
the Mediterranean coast, must have learned that 
society in such latitudes is prone to be factious. 
’Tis like life on ship-board. A hundred or more 
chance-assorted individuals find themselves bound, 
during a certain inevitable number of months, to eat 
three meals a day in company, to exchange civilities, 
to play whist together, to consult each other’s tastes, 
to listen to each other’s music, to laugh at each oth- 
er’s jokes. And, by the time every man has well 
learned his neighbor’s name, the human nature of 
the hundred chance-assorted individuals begins to 
show itself. Two or three marked characters, peo- 
ple gifted by Nature with the dangerous talent for 
leadership, have emerged a head and shoulders above 





the crowd. They have followers, they have rivals, 
they have deserters—the spirit of faction once fairly 
aroused, and no one knows whom he may call his 
friend. The people who think as you do, the people 
who do not think as you do, are alike unreliable. 
What principles, what absence of principles, can 
stand upright under the combined influences of ab- 
solute idleness, and of little cherished personal likings 
or dislikings perpetually trodden under foot ? 

Thus: you start for your afternoon’s walk among 
the olives, on terms of amity with your next-door 
neighbor, Number Nineteen, divided from you, alas ! 
by the thinnest partition of lath and plaster, a struct- 
ure all too frail for human friendship to depend up- 
on. You return, looking forward to your quiet hour 
of writing, smoking, or sleeping, before dinner, and 
find Number Nineteen has started an harmonium ! 
He who professed a degree of sympathy with your 
tastes, and who knows that he has got you, helpless, 
in his power for the next three months to come, has 
started an harmonium ! 

You try, weakly, to appeal to his finer feelings. 
You are delicate, and your hour of sleep before 
dinner does more for you than physic or physician. 
You are poor, and your little bit of pre-prandial 
scribbling just enables you to meet your weekly 
hotel-bills Finer feelings! The man is an egoist, 
a fanatic for music—his own music, well understood 
—and has none. The doctors tell him he must occu- 
py himself. His passion is Mozart. He proposes to 
work steadily through the whole of Mozart’s masses 
(on the harmonium) during the course of the winter. 
And you carry your complaints to the bureau—the 
bureau where, so a printed form in every room as- 
serts, a// complaints find redress. 

M. le Propriétaire, a migratory Prussian, is cut to 
the heart that the tastes of Numbers Eighteen and 
Nineteen should differ ; will use his best endeavors 
to have matters arranged to the satisfaction of both. 
M. le Secrétaire, a Frenchman, is desolated ; he adds 
his regret, his promises, to those of the patron, and 
bows to the ground as he holds open the door of the 
bureau for you to depart. Neither of them remem- 
bers your wrongs, or your existence, for five min- 
utes. 

For two days you and the man with the harmo- 
nium do not speak. On the third day the Polish 
countess, of unknown antecedents, on the floor im- 
mediately above you both, begins a series of little 
afternoon-teas, with dancing. You make up your 
feuds, and join issue against the monstrous innova- 
tion. You go down, this time together, to the bu- 
reau. Again the proprietor is cut to the heart. 
Again the secretary is desolated. Neither of them 
stirs an inch. By the day after to-morrow the count- 
ess has invited you to one of her little parties. You 
think her a charming woman ; rather like than dis- 
like the cheerful sound of dancing from an upper 
floor ; and, on the question of antecedents, are pre- 
pared to fight her battles against all comers. At the 
end of a fortnight you receive a hint that the lady, 
among her other accomplishments, draws capital 
character-sketches. Well, if you insist upon hearing 
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the truth, it was a little harmless caricature of yourself 
that was furtively handed about last night in the sa/on, 
and over which everybody, your friend Number 
Nineteen in particular, looked so deliciously amused. 

The Grand Hotel Paradis at the present time, 
the second week only of November, is already cut 
up into the usual cliques and factions. There are 
the people who have musical instruments, and those 
whom musical instruments drive wild. There are 
people with dogs, with birds, with sewing-machines, 
with nurseries. There are the serious-minded pro- 
moters of meetings, who would turn the salon into a 
conventicle. There are the light-minded upholders 
of private theatricals, who would convert the salon 
into a stage. All these minor sources of discontent, 
however, these trifling disparities of taste and feel- 
ing, are as nothing before the great civil war which 
convulses the hotel to its centre on the subject of 
ventilation. Are the windows of the Paradis to be 
kept open, or are they to be kept shut, throughout 
the ensuing winter ? 

A small, very small, minority of the body politic 
remains neutral ; thinks something may be urged on 
either side ; that the opening of the windows should 
depend upon the state of the external atmosphere, 
or upon the general vote of such number of invalids 
as may happen to be present. But the opinions of 
these cold-blooded reasoners go for little. Read 
history if you would see how much influence men 
of common-sense, “trimmers,” disciples of compro- 
mise, have ever obtained in great popular questions, 
disturbing the peace, and agitating the passions of 
their fellows ! 

“* Nail the windows up for good, close doors and 
passages hermetically ; render draughts impossi- 
ble!” 

So say one-half of the English people inhabiting 
the Paradis. 

“Keep the windows permanently opened, night 
and day. Take out top panes. Render the re- 
breathing of vitiated air impossible!” 

Thus speaks the opposition. 

And both sides have the advantage of fine gen- 
eralship. On both sides are chiefs, prepared for a 
lengthened campaign, and ready to dispute inch 
by inch of vantage-ground, even at the point of the 
sword. 

An irascible old lady of rheumatic diathesis and 
implacable watchfulness, an old lady holding good, 
old-school doctrines as to night air and chills, and 
who, if need were, would deprive herself of lawful 
rest and food the better to scan the movements of 
her adversary—this is the leader of the conservatives. 
A gentleman somewhat past middle age, sound as a 
bell, rubicund as morning, having every big authori- 
ty on ventilation at his fingers’-ends ; a sanitary phi- 
lanthropist, looking upon the health-regulations of 
the universe as, in a certain measure, placed under 
his own personal inspection; uncompromising, it 
might almost be said unscrupulous, when the ques- 
tions of carbonic acid and sulphureted hydrogen are 
trenched upon—such a chieftain have the members 
of the opposition. 





To-night the two leaders are destined to come 
face to face. 

In the middle of her rubber, obstinately playing 
her aces second-hand, scorning her partner's calls 
for trumps, declaring to her adversaries that every- 
thing they say, or do, or look, is ‘‘not whist,” the 
irascible old lady suddenly feels a cold shiver pass 
down her backbone. She starts to her feet, draws 
aside a curtain, and discovers that the enemy has out- 
witted her. At nine o'clock P. M., secure in the 
sense that some sixty pairs of human lungs, with a 
well-piled fire, and a couple of dozen gas-burners, 
are doing their worst on the atmosphere—lulled, I 
say, to rest in these fallacious beliefs, the whist-play- 
ers have been sitting, with a window open, not six 
feet distant. Air, might air, damp, chills, rheuma- 
tism, pouring in upon them in volumes ! 

At this precise juncture the philanthropist enters 
by an opposite door—a glass door leading from a 
terrace, and which, in accordance alike with his 
custom and his principles, he leaves open. The 
irascible old lady stands in a thorough draught. The 
ribbons in her cap bristle. The very gas-burners 
flicker. 

It is a thrilling situation, and one appreciated by 
the audience. In an invalid foreign village the gen- 
eral complexion of human life is such as to make 
people snatch at whatever incident of dramatic in- 
terest may present itself. The remaining whist- 
players lay down their cards and exchange glances. 
The performer on the piano stops short. Little 
Major Brett, as we have noted, trots briskly across 
the room to the scene of action. 

For a moment both belligerents pause. 

I have said that the leader of the opposition has 
an aspect florid as morning. His eyes are ingenu- 
ous; his lips weara smile of universal benevolence. 
At the present season, November half spent, he 
dresses as though ’twere the dog-days, in an alpaca 
coat and white waistcoat ; wears no cravat to speak 
of, and turns back his shirt-collar with boyish airi- 
ness from his throat. His attire, his face, a certain 
jaunty freshness pervading his whole presence, would 
seem to indicate a perfectly aggressive condition of 
health physical and moral. 

The irascible old lady crosses the sa/on with an 
angry run, She stands, confronting him. 

“May I beg, sir, as I have been forced to do a 
dozen times before, that you will have the kindness 
to shut that terrible door when you enter or quit the 
salon?” 

The philanthropist looks around him blandly. 

“ Twenty, thirty, forty—yes, there must be quite 
forty pairs of lungs in the room, each consuming five 
cubic feet of air per minute. Peclet says five, Reid 
ten, Arnott twenty. I myself incline to the opin- 
ion of Arnott. Do you not think, as a matter of 
simple necessity for you whist-players, that we may 
venture to admit a breath of purer atmosphere ? 
Whist, madam, entails thought. In thinking, some 
molecular change goes on in the nervous substance 
of the brain, to the renewal of which oxygenated 
blood is necessary, and—” 
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“Oxygenated!” exclaims the old lady, upon 
whom the word seems to act as a direct irritant. 
**T think, sir, the less said on the subject of oxy- 
gen the better! There is a window, a window in 
this sa/on open immediately behind the whist-table 
at which I habitually sit. And it has been open the 
whole evening.” 

A smile of triumph flits round the philanthro- 
pist’s lips. The enemy sees it, and, being but mor- 
tal, loses her temper and her self-command. 

‘We do not accuse you,” she cries, and by this 
time her voice has grown loud enough to be heard 
throughout the length and breadth of the salon, 
**We do not accuse you of so dishonorable an ac- 
tion as setting that window open, and drawing a 
curtain across it, de/iberately. You were observed to 
be the first person who entered the drawing-room 
after dinner. We may hope that you admitted the 
night air from inadvertence, that you forgot the un- 
happy invalids” (she gives a wave of her hand around 
the room) “to whom the consequence of your action 
might be fatal.” 

The philanthropist laughs outright. He is too 
thoroughly engrossed by one set of ideas, too hon- 
estly conscious of the greatness of his own mission, 
to lose his temper lightly under provocation. 

“ Poor invalids! If I did leave the window un- 
fastened—let me think—yes ; I certainly opened it 
to enjoy the glorious sight of the moon rise over the 
mountains—if I did admit a current of vital air into 
a room charged with such gases as these, the inva- 
lids should look upon me as their benefactor, Why, 
my dear madam,” he goes on, with the most dispas- 
sionate candor imaginable, “ what, may I ask you, 
do you come here, to the south, for?” 

“* Rheumatism, a good many of us,” retorts the 
lady, waxing angrier and angrier. ‘“ Rheumatism 
and its allied complaints, for all of which draughts, 
and damps, and night air, are destruction. You hear 
me, sir, destruction !” 

“We come to the south, my dear madam, for 
health, for air: 


**Tis air, not gas, for which we pant, 
More air and freer that we want.’” 


The irascible old lady turns on her heel, and 
murmurs, “‘ Bosh!” 

“We come to revive the free, blithe, unconscious 
spirit of Hellas—” 

“ We come at an immense expense, sir, and un- 
der the advice of our physicians, to try the healing 
effects of warmth. See what Williams’s book says 
about night air. Hear Dr. Oldham.—Is Dr, Oldham 
in the salon?” 

“Oldham is in the smoking-room, madam, with 
every window open, and no fire.” 

“Ah! Dr. Oldham can commit suicide in any 
way he chooses, It is no affair of mine. If you 


go on, sir, opening doors and windows as you do—I 
declare to Heaven!” cries the old lady, in a sudden 
fine burst of wrath—“I declare to Heaven you 
should be called upon to pay the doctors’ bills of 





The sanitary reformer does not lose his temper; 
but a hard, steely glitter comes into his eye. 

“Do you know, my good lady, are you in the 
very least aware, how much preventable disease oc- 
curs annually from vitiated air throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom?” 

“I know that I will prevent you from killing us 


all if I can, sir! Windows are found open in this 
hotel at every hour of the day and night—yes, 
night! A better watch is kept than you, perhaps, 
think for. I know that two nights ago a window 
was opened, on the floor where I slept, at midnight. 
But I have made it right with the proprietor, I have 
spoken to Herr Schmidt,” announces the stanch old 
lady, with a glance round the sadn, “and he has 
promised that the interests of the many shall not be 
sacrificed to the mad caprice of one.” 

I have stated that the philanthropist is not wont 
to lose his temper. At this point in the discussion 
it must, however, be admitted that “la moutarde 
lui monte au nez.” 

“ Herr Schmidt!” he echoes, derisively. “Of 
course, in him you will have an ally. We are all 
familiar with the German ideas of ventilation and 
cleanliness.” 

** Cleanliness, sir?” 

“Cleanliness, madam. Fresh, pure, clean air— 
the one vital condition of our existence, by day or 
by night, in dry weather or in wet.” 

“In wet weather! Monstrous!” 

“Murderous, madam; your Black-Hole system 
is murderous.” 

“Rheumatism! Bronchitis!” 

“ Vitiated blood. Stunted nervous system.” 

** Obstinacy !” 

‘* Infatuation !” 

By this time both combatants are flushed in the 
face, and a dead silence reigns throughout the salon. 
The discussion has evidently reached a point at 
which diplomacy totters on its last legs, and force 
stands ready and willing to take diplomacy’s place. 

“Sir,” at length demands the lady, solemnly, 
“*I ask of you, for the last time, will you have the 
goodness to shut the door by which you have just 
entered this salon?” 

‘* I will challenge the common-sense of the whole 
room first,” says the gentleman, stoutly. “I will 
not believe that an assemblage of educated people 
in the nineteenth century can elect to breathe an at- 
mosphere compared with which the prisons of Cal- 
cutta would be refreshing.” 

He looks appealingly round the room. People 
take up newspapers, or are suddenly interested in 
the state of the fire, or of the gas. No one catches 
his eye ; no one responds, Such is human nature— 
hotel human nature, at all events. And a private 
canvass, a couple of hours ago, would have assured 
more than half the entire number of votes in favor 
of ventilation. But civilians, like some soldiers, 
will fight well enough behind intrenchments, yet 
shrink from meeting the enemy in the open field. 

“ If any persons wish a door or window left open, 





the house !” 


will they hold up their hands ?” 
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Not a hand is uplifted, save that of little Major 
Brett ; and his only reaches a sufficient elevation to 
cover his lips. 

“You see, I hope?” cries the old lady, her face 
lit up by the triumph of hardly-gained victory. 

“TI do see,” says the gentleman, with emphasis— 
**T see, but I cannot breathe! I shall therefore re- 
turn to the terrace, counteract the poisons I have 
been inhaling with pure oxygen, and drink my cup 
of coffee a/ fresco —Ladies and gentlemen, you have, 
all of you, my best wishes as to your prospects—of 
asphyxiation !” 

And, making a low and sweeping salutation, the 
philanthropist quits the room ; shutting the door with 
such marked good-will as to set every gas-burner, 
every pane of glassi n the windows, shivering. 

“ Now is the time to show forth the faith that is 
in us,” observes Laurence Biron to Jet. “ Princi- 
ples, in the abstract, I look upon as a mistake ; still, 
there are occasions when it is polite to assume them 
if we have them not. Which aiternative do you 
choose, Miss Conyngham? Coffee in the moonlight, 
or asphyxiation?” 

“‘T am most decidedly not for asphyxiation,” an- 
swers Jet, promptly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ORGAN-MUSIC AND CHAMPAGNE. 


FIVE acres of the tropics transplanted into a cor- 
ner of Provence. Terrace above terrace odorous with 
frangi and the night-flowering cereus; brilliant, in 
mid-November, with bushes of crimson hibiscus, 
with trailing purple begonia, with roses, myrtles, and 
cassia, in full bloom. Partition-hedges of aloes and 
cactus, growing in such wild luxuriance as they nev- 
er reach in any English hot-house. The gleam of 
statues—the splash of fountains, High above alla 
line of stately palms; the outline of their delicate 
feather-fronts cutting sharp, as though carved by 
fairy hands in metal, against the intense whiteness 
of the sky. 

Such is the garden of the Hétel Paradis, and on 
one of its upper paths the Reverend Laurence Biron 
and Jet Conyngham pace slowly to and fro in the 
brilliant moonlight. 

Far away on the horizon the shadowy forms of 
the Golden Islands cleave the Mediterranean’s pur- 
ple. Scattered over the intervening plains, the oc- 
casional light from some lone farm or hamlet may 
be seen to gleam from out a dusky setting of cypress 
and of olive. In the foreground the little town of 
Esterel nestles beneath its castle - crowned steeps. 
The night is still, yet buoyant; cool, sparkling, 
dry ; such atmospheric perfection as you may expe- 
rience in England twice, perhaps, if you are fortu- 
nate, during a twelvemonth, or seldomer. 

“ Air ‘ like organ-music and champagne,’ as some 
one has said,” remarks Jet, pausing in her walk, and 
turning her face westward toward the serrated ridges 
of the Montagnes des Maures, the direction whence 
such soft breeze as there is is faintly blowing. ‘‘It 





seems to me I never really breathed until we came 
to the south. Devonshire mists and vapors may do 
well enough for people to the manner born. I am 
half American. I like to get through everything, 
my breathing included, at high pressure, and Dul- 
ford, very decidedly, did ot suit me.” 

“Half American!” repeats Laurence Biron, 
quickly. 

Ten days have elapsed since the first melodra- 
matic meeting of Jet and her “hero” in the dark 
lanes of Avignon; and during these ten days Mr. 
Biron’s acquaintance with the father of forty thou- 
sand pounds has fast progressed toward intimacy. 
He became the Conynghams’ traveling-companion 
from Avignon onward, making himself useful to the 
invalid in a thousand unostentatious ways upon the 
journey ; since their arrival at Esterel has been the 
constantly-devoted attendant (after a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion) both of Mr. Conyngham and of Jet, 
And yet, until this moment, not an opening to the 
subject ever present to his thoughts—the all-impor- 
tant subject of the girl’s dead mother and her for- 
tune—has presented itself. ° 

“Half American, Miss Conyngham? I had un- 
derstood that your mother—” 

“ My mother was a Boston woman,” answers Jet, 
wholiy unconscious of his question’s drift. “She 
died before I was a year old. I never spoke to an 
American in my life until three weeks ago. Papa 
deposited me in Aunt Gwendoline’s keeping when I 
was a baby, and my experiences have been Dulford, 
Dulford, Dulford, from the first chapter to the last. 
And yet, during the short time we spent in Paris, I 
was asked by a dozen people, at least, if I did not 
hail from the States. Something in my face or man- 
ner, I suppose.” 

Something in her face or manner! Why, of 
course. A child might have known that the legend of 
the West Indian pedigree was false. Because a beauti- 
ful girl chance to be heiress to forty thousand pounds, 
the world, envious, small-minded, must credit her at 
once with African progenitors ; sees traces of black 
blood disfiguring the sweet carnation of her cheeks, 
a suspicion of wool amid her waves of golden hair ! 

The Reverend Laurence Biron feels as though a 
weight were lifted from him. 

He knows, or ought to know, how far he would 
let a dusky ancestry stand between himself and 
money. He knows, or ought to know, how far he 
would let anything stand between himself and money. 
But Biron is a man who “ poses” for his own benefit, 
as he does for that of the spectators ; he is artificial, 
to the last fibre of his nature. Principles he avow- 
edly looks upon as a mistake. In the inmost recess- 
es of his conscience he has still a code of what may 
be called “ zsthetic morality” for his immediate 
personal use. And the beauty of the girl with whom 
he has begun this solemnest piece of acting of his 
life, her beauty, her youth, the ineffable wild fresh- 
ness which is Jet Conyngham’s salient and distin- 
guishing charm, have absolutely touched such capa- 
city for better feeling as still exists in the man’s 
jaded breast. 
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It is, I repeat, a relief to him to feel that taint of 
black descent gone ; to know that, while he makes a 
mercenary marriage himself, his friends (if he pos- 
sess any) may say that a young and lovely English- 
woman—not a gold-washed octoroon—has married 
him for love. For that his suit with Jet will ulti- 
mately prosper, not so much Laurence Biron’s vanity 
as his really excellent knowledge of woman’s charac- 
ters already assures him. 

“I gave you credit for being only half English 
the first hour I saw you, Miss Conyngham.” This 
is strictly true. Had he not, in that same hour, re- 
ceived “ miladi’s” letter of advice? ‘“ Something 
alien to Mrs. Grundy in your walk, your speech, 
something—how can one describe the indescribable ? 
—about your whole look and manner forbade the 
supposition of your being a genuine Briton.” 

“Is that a compliment?” she asks. ‘* A some- 
what doubtful one I should say, judging from what 
one reads in books.” 

“ The writers of books evolve their facts out of 
their book-shelves! Any man who uses his eyes, 
not a gazetteer, must know that beauty is cosmopoli- 
tan; that the most subtile charms of all come, in- 
deed, of mixed parentage. I have lived among the 
States people.” Among what nation of the earth 
have the cruel ups and downs of fortune not forced 
Laurence Biron to live? ‘I know American wom- 
en as they are, in their own country, their own 
homes.” 

“ And your verdict is—” 

“My verdict is—that a pretty woman is a pretty 
woman always, no matter whether her place of na- 
tivity be Paris, London, or New York. Perhaps,” 
adds Biron, “if I had to assign the most fitting back- 
ground for each, I would put the Parisian in a ball- 
room, the Englishwoman at an afternoon garden- 
party—” 

** And the American ?” 

“ By my own fireside, as the bright and sunshiny 
companion of my life.” 

“Ah!” cries Jet, at hazard, ‘‘I understand. Mr. 
Laurence Biron left his heart in the States.” 

“TI think not,” is his answer. “ My heart, for- 
tunately, or unfortunately, for myself, is in Esterel 
at this moment.” 

The girl has been looking at her companion, un- 
til now, with her accustomed keen, unabashed gaze. 
At his words her eyes droop ; she turns her face aside 
from him, and blushes furiously. What cause is 
there for shame? What should send the blood in 
this ridiculous fashion to her cheeks? Jet Conyng- 
ham is ignorant of love's very alphabet—too igno- 
rant to spell out the meaning of her own emotions, 
or suspect how far the game that we play “‘ with iron 
dice” has, in very truth, progressed. 

“Your heart is in Esterel !” she repeats, forcing 
herself to look round again, forcing her voice to 
maintain its tone of banter. ‘‘ Well, the admission 
sets at rest a certain wild conjecture that crossed my 
brain when we were buying the peasant head-dress 
in Avignon! I took it into my head, just as I was 
looking ‘ beautiful by proxy,’ that your Italian corre- 








spondent, the lady of no particular age, might be— 
Mr. Biron,” breaking off into one of the abrupt, 
neck-or-nothing leaps by which Jet is accustomed to 
dispense with the troublesome process of reasoning, 
“I am suddenly reminded of another subject, of 
something which I had unaccountably forgotten till 
this moment. I heard all about you, sir, from an 
unbiased source, on the very evening that papa and 
I left England.” 

“ All about me?” repeats Biron, uneasily. Jet 
Conyngham has never noticed (being, in truth, no 
acute reader of character) how habitually ill at ease 
the Reverend Laurence Biron is—how restless, de- 
spite an acquired cool manner, to which his hand- 
some person lends grace—with life and with himself. 
‘*T hope the ‘all’ was not very atrociously bad, Miss 
Conyngham?” 

“T hope not, I am sure, for your sake.” 

During the space of a second or two he is silent, 
palpably thrown off his guard; then: ‘‘ Tell me 
the name of your informant,” he remarks, quietly. 
“Quelle est la femme? Knowing the source of the 
scandal, I shall be pretty well able to form a guess 
as to its blackness.” 

“ And suppose my informant happened not to be 
a woman ?” 

“In that case, there would most likely be no scan- 
dal at all.” 

‘*T understand ; you think that men are superior 
to small malice or uncharitableness ?” 

“TI think men, as a rule, are backward in talking 
about each other’s affairs,” he answers, with rather 
forced carelessness. ‘As a matter of personal taste, 
I know that I would, at any time, rather have a man 
for my enemy than a woman ; unless, perhaps, it were 
to be an enemy on a very grand and epic scale.” 

“Grand and epic! If you could have seen us— 
me, I mean, and papa, and—and the person who 
spoke of you! We were drinking tea at Folkestone, 
an hour or two before going on board, and some one, 
papa it must have been, mentioned Lady Austen’s 
name, and then out it all came.” 

** Lady Austen’s name!” 

Laurence Biron moves a step away from the girl’s 
side : he leans, with folded arms, across the balus- 
trade of the terrace, and gazes, in a sudden fit of 
mental abstraction, upon the scene before him. 

There lie the Golden Islands—the Golden Islands, 
to whose shores he and Lady Austen have made so 
many (éte-d-téte boating-excursions in the days of old. 
There stand the olive-shrouded hills, through whose 
every path and glade he once was wont to ride—Lady 
Austen his companion. A country cart comes noisily, 
rattling along the white high-road from Marseilles. 
The jangle of the mules’ bells seems to wreathe itself 
into a kind of fantastic marriage-peal—the marriage- 
peal, so some mocking voice whispers busily in his 
ear, that shall some fine morning be rung for the 
Reverend Laurence Biron and miladi ! 

“She must be a character worth meeting and 
studying, I should guess.” Jet’s voice recalls him 
from the world of embarrassing retrospect and equal- 
ly embarrassing foreboding into which his thoughts 
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have strayed. “ But near relatives see us, it may be, 
from a focus that distorts truth. My entire knowl- 
edge of Lady Austen, and of her eccentricities, has 
come to me through her son.” 

“Mr. Mark Austen, the only son of a widow,” 
observes Biron, recovering, as if by magic, his usual 
airy assumption of indifference. ‘‘I can better un- 
derstand now how much was comprised in the word 
‘all!’ Young Mark would not find anything favor- 
able to say of me—doubtful, poor boy, if young 
Mark would find anything favorable to say of any 


one. The Austens, from generation to generation, | 


enjoy the reputation, Miss Conyngham, of being the 
very worst-tempered people on the habitable globe.” 

“ You have found them so ?” she asks, looking full 
and somewhat searchingly in Laurence Biron’s face. 

“I have—to my cost. Poor Sir George, during 
his lucid intervals, was one of the most excellent old 
gentlemen breathing. Unhappily, what with gout, 
port wine, and the family predisposition combined, 
the lucid intervals were rare. Unhappily, also, he 
took a fancy to myself.” 

“ You are frank in your ingratitude.” 

“T am frank in most things,” says Biron—proba- 
bly the least frank man extant. “ When you know 
me better—if that day comes—you will acknowledge 
that a certain knack of blurting out rough truths is 
one of the agreeable peculiarities of my character.” 

“T have not discovered any over-roughness in 
you yet, sir.” 

“You have known me under circumstances ill 
qualified to call roughness forth. ‘ The olive must 
be well crushed,’ says the proverb, ‘ before it gives 
out its best oil.’ You must see me tried in the fur- 
nace of adversity before you discover all my virtues.” 

“Am I to understand that Sir George and Lady 
Austen were your furnace of adversity?” 

She feels feverishly, unwarrantably curious on 
this theme, eager to learn what his relations have 
been, are, and are to be, with Mark’s mother. 

“Poor old Sir George! He certainly was some- 
thing of a blister to me during a good many years.” 

Mr. Biron might not unjustly add “ something of 
a banker,” did he tax his memory severely. 

“ But I had the consolation of feeling myself, vi- 
cariously, of service—a kind of lightning-conductor, 
turning aside the vials of his wrath from others. 
For a man so absolutely without useful objects in 
life, a man so thoroughly an encumbrance upon the 
face of the earth as I am, that was something.” 

“T see, Lady Austen is—cannot be—” (an access 
of shyness most unwonted causes Jet Conyngham’s 
lips to falter)—*‘ cannot be a very young woman by 
this time, considering that she is Mark’s mother?” 

“ Lady Austen is fifty-one.” 

The spirit of sincerity has, it is evident, taken 
Possession of the Reverend Laurence Biron to-night : 
subtile inspiration, born of self-interest, warning 
him, probably, that to succeed with Jet Conyngham 
it were well to approach the border-land of truth as 
closely as the tortuous nature of the paths wherein 
he treads will permit. 

“ Fifty-one!" Unconsciously to herself, the 





girl’s breast heaves a little sigh of relief. ‘ Almost 
papa’s age. Quite an old, old lady! Then it was not 
for Lady Austen, of course, that you bought the 
peasant head-dress that evening in Avignon?” 

‘* Ah—that evening in Avignon! How little I 
thought,” says Mr. Biron, dexterously turning Jet’s 
thoughts into a safer channel—“ how little I thought, 
when I was following you and the sacristan away 
from the church, that ten short days would see us as 
good friends as we have become! 4 fropos of the 
sacristan, you threw out some aspersions against 
‘clerical people,’ I recollect, that stabbed me deeply 
as we walked along in the dark.” 

“TI should not have thought any aspersions in 
that direction need touch you very nearly, Mr. Bi- 
ron,” 

“ Should you not—and why?” 

“ Because you are—please do not be offended, I 
mean to be civil—so exceedingly little clerical !” 

** Miss Conyngham, I am mortally offended. It 
is the cruelest thing that has ever yet been said to 
me. Will you make amends by taking one more 
turn before we go back to gaslight and asphyxiation ? 
There is a legend that Corsica may be seen from the 
upmost terrace of the garden under the palms.” 

“Tf I were sure papa would not want me—” 

“ Mr. Conyngham is in the safe keeping of Marie 
Stuart—Marie Stuart grown saintly! No fear, in 
an hotel full of ladies, that your father will experi- 
ence neglect. During all the winters that I renem- 
ber seeing him in the south, Mr. Conyngham has 
invariably been submitting to the ministrations of 
some excellent woman, concerned alike about his 
body and his soul. Besides,” adds Mr. Biron, “ it is 
early still. See, there is an alpaca coat we know 
still fluttering in the breeze upon the dining-room 
terrace. We may have yet another half-hour of 
freedom, if you choose.” 


What an exquisite half-hour it is! The air in 
the upper garden is even crisper, more exhilarating, 
than below, the view wider. One, at least, of the 
two human actors in the scene feels nearer to the 
stars and heaven ! 

When, at length, the ringing of bells, the move- 
ment of many lights, betoken that the Paradis is 
about to settle for the night, Jet Conyngham turns, 
and gives a last, lingering look at the placid beauty 
of the palm-shaded walk they are quitting. Half 
absently she plucks a flower or two from an intensely 
sweet, white-blossomed plant beside which she stands. 

“ The ixora,” remarks Laurence Biron, stooping 
to pick up the scattered petals that her hand has 
touched. “One of my favorite flowers. The ixora 
lives through a single night of autumn moonlight, 
Miss Conyngham, then dies under next morning's 
sun. You have not time to get tired of it.” 

And, at his words, something of a cold chill 
falls on Jet’s spirit. 

Does the ixora, with its dozen hours of life and 
fragrance, prefigure the duration of her own too 
keen happiness ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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NEW IRELAND. 


i ie the student of history, the annals of the Irish 
people are a constant and bewildering surprise. 
He never knows on turning a leaf in their wonderful 
story if the next page will be streaming with blood 
or lit with sunny gleams of the kindliest and most 
generous natures on earth. For centuries a war of 
emotions has swept across the island, or but slum- 
bered awhile to gather greater fury. By nature in- 
tensely loyal, the Irish have become the most fa- 
mous rebels in history ; patient and much enduring, 
they have been as gunpowder to the spark ; pro- 
verbial lovers of a fair fight, they have darkened the 
years with secret assassinations ; peculiarly gentle 
and lovable, they have flamed into indescribable 
fury and brutality ; volatile and variable, they have 
clung with unparalleled tenacity to their ancient 
rights. In one thing only have they been consist- 
ent, in that fearless and fearful bravery which has 
added lustre to many a foreign standard, but has 
proved too often a curse to the land that gave it 
birth, 

Nor has the shrewd ken of the statesman been 
more successful in piercing the mysteries of the Irish 
problem. In no field of state-craft have so numer- 
ous and fatal blunders been committed as in the 
English management of Ireland. The experience 
of the past would give no help in solving the pres- 
ent, nor any lookout whence the future might be 
descried. No speaker on the floor of Parliament 
could predict whether a measure would allay a pres- 
ent agitation or arouse a present indifference to an- 
ger. Silken cords failed to lead, the sword of iron to 
drive, this incomprehensible people. Alternate ex- 
tremes of leniency and severity still left the condi- 
tion of Ireland and her relations to the home gov- 
ernment in a state of discouraging chaos ; and it is 
only recently that the exorcisms of political science 
have begun to cast out the baffling demon. 

After centuries of tyranny and mismanagement, 
from the days of Henry IL., the first king to offer a 
helping hand was the Protestant James I., who 
rightly claimed that Ireland was the theatre of his 
glory. Yet, his wise and generous concessions were 
followed by the fearful rebellion of 1641, stamped 
out by Cromwell with heels of iron. During the 
oppressive laws that held until George III., the isl- 
and remained in comparative tranquillity, but that 
monarch’s policy of conciliation was quickly suc- 
ceeded by the insurrection of 1798. The Catholic 
Relief Bill, of 1829, moreover, which removed al- 
most the last restriction from the Irish people, 
seemed to place no check upon the devastation and 
bloodshed that for half a century accompanied the 
fierce demand for the repeal of the Union. One 
great cause of all this lay near the surface, and could 
be easily descried. The Irish never forgot that their 
country was wrested from them by the sword, and 
by the sword it was still withheld ; while the vast ap- 
portionment of lands to the victorious soldiers at 





different periods of conquest kept alive the flame of 
hatred in their hearts. No less than eight million 
acres, in Cromwell’s time alone, were thus bestowed 
upon Protestants and foreigners; and to-day the 
original lords of the soil see their ancestral estates 
in the hands of their traditional enemies. Yet this 
alone is insufficient to account for the tenacious 
irreconciliation. The lands of the Britons were 
seized by the Saxons, and the lands of the Saxons by 
the Normans ; but they soon joined hands and be- 
came one people in heart and blood. The Norman 
settled upon the conquered lands, and the natural 
result quickly followed ; but the Irish have seen 
their beloved fields held by masters who never set 
foot amid their beauty, and whose misguided policy 
led them to appoint brutal tyrants as agents, and to 
wring from their poor serfs the utmost farthing. 

When, however, all this is amply considered, and 
the powerful influence of the religious question is 
recognized, there yet remains so much that is myste- 
rious and inexplicable, that many writers have count- 
ed Ireland “ an exception to all the ordinary princi- 
ples of human nature.” But just now appears a 
skillful hand to deftly unravel the tangle. Lover, 
Lever, and a score of native novelists, have left fade- 
less pictures of Irish domestic life and character ; 
but the pages of Mr. Sullivan’s ‘‘ New Ireland”? are 
unique for the light they shed on the recent political 
history of this noble and misjudged people. In many 
respects, indeed, the book is the most valuable of the 
year’s contributions to history. 

Old Ireland, it seems—the Ireland of forty years 
ago—is gone forever. Amid the clash of moral and 
social forces, the wars and overturnings which have 
filled Europe during the past three decades, the 
evergreen isle has passed through such transforma- 
tions as have cast down her ancient landmarks, 
wiped out her immemorial habits and traditions, and 
brought her into line as a new, vigorous, nineteenth- 
century political power. The traveler of '48, in- 
deed, who now revisits the country, will find the 
same wild hills and charming streams, the same love- 
ly glens and loughs ; but when he looks for the rural 
population, those farming and fishing peasants whom 
he used to wonder at and love, he sees the vast 
changes that one generation has wrought. Less than 
half a century ago the Irish peasantry were grossly 
illiterate. Ignorance, in its degrading sense, was 
hardly theirs ; for they were generally well-skilled 
in their avocations, and were proverbially courteous 
and polite, with a touch of the natural gentleman 
about them. But few were the men in the rural 
parishes who could read and write, and when such 
a one was found he became a person of the highest 
importance, and was in constant demand. He wrote 
the letters for the whole community, and read all the 
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replies. The hour after mass every Sunday found 
him reading aloud the priest’s newspaper to the 
wondering throng that crowded about him in the 
village smithy or on the green. It was in letter- 
writing, however, that he drove the liveliest trade, 
and no grand dame at court was so great a match- 
maker as he. The editor of the Dublin ation once 
received a letter from a rural correspondent, asking 
him to recommend to the writer “a Complete Let- 
ter-Writer on Love or Business,” and adding, “ N. B. 
Love preferred at present”—a touch which proves 
our Irish brethren to be men like ourselves, in all 
points tempted as we are. 

Yet, whoso sneers at Irish ignorance does that 
nation foul injustice. The fault—yes, the crime— 
lies at the door of their masters. No more lament- 
able error have the English committed in Ireland 
than withholding so long from the people the liberty 
of self-instruction. Protestant teachers there have 
always been ; but where nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion were Catholics, of what avail were the Protestant 
schools? Yet all others were under the ban of the 
law. In the last century a Catholic schoolmaster in 
Ireland would have been indicted for felony. Statute 
upon statute was passed to forbid and punish all 
Catholic education, whether university or primary ; 
and, while a Catholic master was a felon, a Catholic 
child who, despite the law, should chance to obtain 
such a teacher, suffered civil death. By 1830, how- 
ever, nearly all these severe restrictions had been 
removed, and, in the following year, the late Lord 
Derby, then Irish Chief Secretary, established the 
present system of public instruction. The schools 
were now all brought into the hands of the state ; 
no actual government schools were established, but 
the local managers of primary schools were requested 
to attach themselves to a government board of com- 
missioners sitting at Dublin, from which such insti- 
tutions as complied received state aid, and to which 
they were directly responsible. This plan was at 
best but a half-way measure, and it stirred up a con- 
troversy which is even now raging, while it aroused 
much bitterness in Irish hearts by balking them of an 
education in full accord with their sympathies. Nev- 
ertheless it has been productive of marvelous changes 
for good, as the people, who have ever shown a thirst 
for knowledge, soon decided to make the most of 
the crumbs that fell from the master’s table, and the 
children flocked in thousands to the government 
schools, 

This Irish national education system had been at 
work a dozen years before its effects were seen among 
the people at large. But since 1845 the schools have 
graduated tens of thousands, and shed their illumi- 
nation into the utmost recesses of the island. In 
the matter of mere book-learning, the achievements 
have not as yet been great ; but, socially and _politi- 
cally, the schools have wrought an actual revolution. 
The occupation of the peripatetic ‘‘ Complete Let- 
ter-Writer” is gone. Scarcely a farm-house can be 
found in which the young people cannot read the pa- 
per to their aged parents, who mingle, in their im- 
pulsive way, many blessings with the curses they 





bestow on the “ godless schools” which have made 
their boy so much of “a foine gintleman.” It is 
politically, indeed, that the schools have wrought the 
most wonderful change. The old political leader- 
ship is forever impossible. No one genius—were it 
even an O’Connell—can again lead the Irish masses 
captive ; nor can any class, as of old, control their 
votes. With the advent of learning has come in a 
cheap popular literature, scattering moral and politi- 
cal ideas which find in Irish hearts a fruitful soil. 

The national school experiment was yet in its in- 
fancy when O'Connell and the Repeal movement 
stirred Ireland to its depths; the hostility between 
Catholics and Protestants was yet intense, aggravated 
in some ways by the very school system which it was 
hoped would allay it. The agitation for the repeal 
of the Union was at first an ultra-Protestant and 
Tory measure. It originated in 1810, when the 
Grand-Jurors of Dublin called a meeting of the 
freemen and freeholders to petition Parliament for 
the repeal. For many years the control of the move- 
ment remained with the Protestants, and the recorded 
anti-Union resolutions of the Orange lodges would 
fill a volume. Yet, the majority of Catholics were 
ardent sympathizers, although they took but small 
part in political affairs, and the bishops, induced by 
English promises of Catholic Emancipation, were 
rather Unionist in sentiment. When O'Connell 
gained prominence in the ranks of Repeal, the char. 
acter of the movement was changed. This worder- 
ful man first won the confidence and control of the 
Irish people through the displays of his forensic abil- 
ities; for which too frequent opportunities were 
found in a country where every year brings its state 
trials and political prosecutions—where the docks 
are always full and the scaffold waiting. It is a 
noteworthy fact, indeed, that the only great popular 
leaders Ireland has had within a hundred years have 
been members of the bar. 

But O’Connell’s immense popularity was limited ; 
it was confined almost exclusively to the Catholics. 
By the Protestants he was abhorred and feared. 
They considered him “ a combination of Guy Fawkes, 
the Pretender, and the Pope of Rome.” At the 
time when he took the lead of the Repeal agitation, 
the most intense passions were swaying the people 
on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. O’Con- 
nell now made a grand mistake. The English Lib- 
eral party were agitating for the emancipation, and 
they persuaded the great tribune to labor first for 
that, which was “ already half carried,” and then, if 
he must, use the increased powers he had gained in 
behalf of Repeal. He bitterly regretted, in after- 
years, that he had not joined the Protestant Repeal- 
ers in 1810, and then trusted the question of eman- 
cipation to an Irish instead of an Imperial Legisla- 
ture. But the mistake was made; Emancipation 
was won ; and when the agitator looked about him, 
determined now to launch anew the Repeal move- 
ment, he found himself deserted by the Protestants. 
These latter, indeed, stood ready to taunt the leader 
of Emancipation had he been content with the meas- 
ure he had carried. It would have seemed as if 
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having won freedom for his church, he was breaking 
his promises to Repeal, and heartlessly leaving the 
common country to its fate. But when he made 
every effort to conciliate the Protestants, they turned 
in horror from the man who had swept away their 
religious power. They cried out that he wanted a 
popish Parliament to doom them to the stake, and 
for the first time in their history they became Union- 
ists, through fear of “ Dan O’Connell and the pope.” 

From this moment Repeal was doomed ; it could 
be carried only by a union of all parties ; the move- 
ment must be national, not sectarian. Another great 
—insuperable—difficulty appeared. In 1810, oreven 
in 1820, “ Repeal” was a simple question—merely 
the repeal of an act of Parliament yet fresh on the 
records, An Irish Legislature would have convened 
in Parliament House almost before the echoes of the 
last one had died among the historic walls. But 
forty years had wrought great changes, and now 
Repeal meant not only that, but a great deal more. 
One feature was most important: Catholics could 
now sit in Parliament, while in the old Irish Legis- 
lature none but Protestants could have a place. It is 
evident that the Government, always hostile to Re- 
peal, would resist the proposed changes with all its 
strength ; while the old form of the question could 
have little following among the Irish Catholics, and 
the new form would be opposed by the Protestants. 
Argued even upon its merits alone, there was a 
strong case against O’Connell, and he failed. 

The tactics of the Liberator were better adapt- 
ed to the fight for Emancipation than to the battle 
for Repeal. The priest was then the greatest power 
in Irish politics ; he was the only man whom the 
simple peasants dared to trust. By following their 
priests they had already gained many liberties ; and 
thus the clergy obtained a vast influence, which has 
vanished with the necessities of the times, and is now 
lost, at least in its old form, forever. O’Connell 
held the whole of this power in his hand. Having 
control of the minds and souls of the people, his 
policy was to maintain in Ireland a condition that 
should be neither peace nor war. Lashing the peo- 
ple to the highest pitch of frenzy, he yet strove to 
keep them within the bounds of the law; he ab- 
horred violence ; murder and rapine found no place 
in his scheme. It was thus he won Emancipation ; 
but it was impossible for human nature to exist at 
this high pressure through all the long struggle for 
Repeal. Forced to great lengths, in order to satisfy 
the fury he had himself raised, he promised, in a 
moment of weakness, that “ within six months” Re- 
peal should be gained. This was his ruin. The 
Government now dealt rapid and sturdy blows; 
O’Connell became more defiant, and finally was 
arrested for conspiracy. He was tried and convict- 
ed; but the conviction was quashed, and for a few 
brief hours the great tribune held his wildest tri- 
umph. His work, however, was done. Within his 
party another had gradually grown up—“‘ Young 
Ireland”—composed of more progressive patriots, 
men who did their own thinking, and could not 
accept his doctrine of implicit obedience until first 








their reason was satisfied. While intending none 
but peaceful measures, the new party would not bind 
themselves forever against an armed resort ; the old 
lion held sternly to his tests, and the inevitable 
secession followed—a step destined to make great 
results in future Irish politics. His popularity wan- 
ing, even his passionate love for Ireland distrusted, 
the Liberator fought on with failing strength. Soon 
the fearful famine burst upon the country. Forget- 
ful of all else, O’Connell flung himself into the 
struggle for relief. But the wail of Ireland broke 
the giant heart ; journeying Romeward, he stopped 
at Genoa to “ rest a little,” and rested for evermore. 

This year of “the black ’Forty-seven” was cer- 
tainly one of the darkest in Ireland's annals. The 
population had increased rapidly for a score of 
years, and in 1845 numbered nearly nine millions, 
In their natural light-hearted and careless manner, 
the people went on living from hand to mouth, de- 
pending almost entirely on a single crop. Just at 
this period the peasantry were especially joyous and 
thoughtless of danger, for Father Mathew’s tem- 
perance movement had swept the island, and thou- 
sands of homes once blighted by drink now bloomed 
with the flowers of sobriety and love. The ap- 
proaching storm, to be sure, threw out an advance- 
guard of ominous clouds; for two or three years 
the potato-crop had given unmistakable warnings, 
and in 1844 it totally failed in America. But the 
harvest of the next year in Ireland promised to be 
exceptionally rich, The sunny-natured peasants cast 
all care to the winds, and lived on in unsuspecting 
security, when suddenly a withering breath crossed 
the island, and thousands of potato-fields turned in 
one night to a blackened waste. The first alarm 
was fearful, but the crop was so profuse that it was 
hoped the unsmitten part would yield an average 
harvest, and the buoyant Irish nature became almost 
merry again. The winter, however, showed the 
crop had rotted in storehouse and cellar. Then 
gloom, indeed, became universal, but not despair. 
The doomed people put forth every effort, strained 
every nerve. They begged and borrowed on any 
terms the means to plant once more. They pawned 
everything, denied themselves necessary food, 
stripped their backs of clothing. A much larger 
breadth was planted, and the island stood breathless 
to know its fate. All went well, the promise was 
rich, when one night in the last of July opened the 
gates of hell. Not a portion, not half, but the 
whole crop was ruined ! 

It is impossible to even faintly depict the scenes 
of torture that raged for months amid the people. 
The novelist has drawn them, but fiction in its wild- 
est delirium cannot match the naked truth. 

Among the most baleful and long-lived of the re- 
sults of “the Great Famine” are the bitter feelings 
which it engendered between the Irish and the Eng- 
lish, The former, their brains yet afire with the mem- 
ory of the unspeakable horrors, consider the tardiness 
and insufficiency of English aid a crime, and call the 
famine a “slaughter ;” while the latter, mindful of 
the torture of sympathy which their own generous 
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hearts endured, and of the splendid contributions 
they freely sent forth, are maddened by the fierce 
ingratitude of the sufferers. It is a sore that may 
never be healed; but Mr. Sullivan’s efforts to ex- 
plain the sad misunderstandings are of great value, 
coming from one of the victims, who feels with an 
Irish heart, and who is yet keen-sighted, liberal, and 
patriotic. He feels that the noble generosity of the 
English people has been forgotten in a frenzy of 
reproach against the English Government of that 
day. When the warnine ‘oices were raised, when, 
even, the storm had bursi, the Government refused 
to move beyond the speed and limits of ordinary 
constitutional methods. Red-tape killed its thou- 
sands in Ireland as certainly as if it had been a 
bowstring about their necks. While the smitten fields 
were strewed with rotting corpses, the nobles and 
statesmen in England were flatly denying, in public 
speeches, that there was any famine inIreland. The 
British naval authorities even refused the loan of a 
ship to transport across the channel the generous 
contributions of the people, because it was contrary 
to all regulations ; while immediately upon this fa- 
tal strictness, the American war-vessels Macedonia 
and Jamestown arrived, bringing salvation from the 
far-off shores. Who can wonder that the Irish fail 
to make needful allowance, and feel their blood mad- 
dened at the memory of that dreadful time? The 
Government’s fatal tardiness, and its still more exas- 
perating blunders; the glorious generosity of the 
English people; the strange sentimental obstacles 
raised in England ; the embittered hinderances in 
Ireland—are they not known to all readers? If not, 
they are given clearly, a/most dispassionately, in the 
pages of ‘‘ New Ireland.” The results, at least, are 
written all over the face of the unfortunate isle. 
The old simplicity of life and manners is forever 
gone ; the robberies and depredations which starv- 
ing, maddened creatures were driven to commit, 
have banished the times when no door was ever pad- 
locked, and every passing stranger was welcomed for 
the night. The noble temperance movement, too, 
was checked and nearly destroyed ; the poor peas- 
ants, denied food, turned to the bottle, and the vile 
appetite once more regained its throne. But far 
deeper scars than these remained upon Ireland: we 
shall see them again and again, flecking with their 
ghastly rents all her recent history. 

When the fury of the famine had passed, the 
people, saddened into a deeper thoughtfulness, took 
up again the burden of Ireland’s wrongs, and the 
“Young Ireland ” comes forth to wage political war. 
The name of this party is disastrously linked with 
the insurrection of ’48, and thus its real aims and 
policy, and the actual result 3* labors, are er- 
roneously judged. Although its true that the out- 
break came from its ranks, rebellion and physical 
force had no place in the original plan of “ Young 
Ireland.” The Irish representative at that time was 
still the swearing, drinking, dueling squire of Lever’s 
works, He was always elected by a frenzy of pa- 
triotic and religious enthusiasm, aided by unstinted 
bribery and intimidation. Once in his seat, he was 
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too often easily mollified by receiving place under 
the Government. Most of O’Connell’s “ Old Guard” 
were of this stamp ; but the young men who joined 
the Repealers felt the necessity of correcting these 
abuses ; they saw the old order of politics must die, 
and they gradually worked aloof from their elders, 
being determined for reform. The first step of the 
party, in 1842, which consisted then of three men, 
was to establish the ation, a journal destined to 
play a great part in subsequent politics. To the 
columns of the ation speedily flocked all the talent 
and genius of Ireland. It glowed and scintillated 
with burning zeal and fiery patriotism. From this 
office soon went forth “ Duffy’s Library of Ireland,” 
a monthly issue of shilling-volumes, which flooded 
the country, and left a precious deposit in all youth- 
ful minds, The leading idea of the party was a no- 
ble one. It was no less than the breaking down of 
the antagonism between Catholics and Protestants ; 
it was preéminently the party of religious tolerance. 
If they failed in this, it was because they were long 
before their time. Their sturdy blows for reform in 
politics were no less an attempt at a complete revo- 
lution in Irish customs, While they revered O’Con- 
nell, they waged bitter war with many of his most 
intimate adherents. But the fiercest fight was over 
the religious basis on which the ‘‘ Old Guard” were 
determined to conduct the Repeal agitation. Bigotry 
won for the time, and “ Young Ireland” was ex- 
pelled, or seceded, from the ranks of the great party. 
A long, fruitless struggle for existence followed, and 
at last they were wrecked as a party, apparently de- 
feated on every point. But Ireland to-day reaps the 
benefits of their desperate labors in the happy union 
on political questions of Catholic and Protestant 
Irishmen. 

While this devoted band was in the flush of its 
vigor, the “ year of revolutions” came upon Europe. 
The news from the barricades of Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna, roused a flame throughout Ireland. The 
extreme radicals of the “ Young Ireland” party, led 
by John Mitchel, raised the cry of “liberty” and 
“blood and iron.” Theconservatives under O’Brien 
drew back aghast; they looked to the arbitrament 
of arms only as a last resort, and wished to follow 
the example of Washington, but Mitchel that of 
Louis Blanc. A bitter intestine struggle ensued, 
while all the time the warring brethren were watched 
by the lynx-eyed Government, preparing to spring 
when the right moment should arrive. When that 
time had come, O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchel, 
were seized, and, when the first two escaped con- 
viction, the Government passed a new law pur- 
posely to cover the case of Mitchel ; he was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ transportation beyond the 
seas. The attempt to remove their leader was to 
be the signal for a rising. Maddened thousands 
thronged the Dublin streets, gathering fury for the 
outbreak of the morrow; but O’Brien and the con- 
servatives worked incessantly through the day and 
night, and it is an undying glory to the true “ Young 
Ireland” party that it saved Dublin from the horrors 
of a bloody struggle. 
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Upon the clubs in the provinces these events fell 
like a thunder-clap ; their rage was terrible. The 
confederate leaders could no longer restrain their 
ranks ; the entire island prepared for a rising ; Gov- 
ernment troops poured into the country—when sud- 
denly news came that Parliament had suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The leaders were arrest- 
ed, not without bloodshed; the ation was sup- 
pressed ; in an hour the revolution collapsed. Among 
those condemned to death was our brave soldier 
Meagher, but by a specially-passed act of Parlia- 
ment the brutal penalty of hanging, disembowel- 
ing, and quartering, was commuted to transporta- 
tion beyond the seas for life. Many of the insurrec- 
tionist leaders escaped the grasp of the police, and 
wandered for weeks in great suffering among the 
vales and hills of Erin. Among these was a young 
Kilkenny engineer-student, who was struck down by 
a ball in the fight on Ballingary Common, dragged 
off to the mountains, and hidden in a peasant’s sheel- 
ing until he was able to flee. This man was James 
Stephens, the future chief of the Fenians, 

From these scenes of fiery excitement into others 
of deepest gloom and despair, was but a short step 
for poor Ireland. Three terrible years had annihi- 
lated the resources of the rural population: The 
inability to pay the rent brought on the ruin of the 
landlords ; whole districts were running to waste, 
and starvation once more threatened with its awful 
features. English journals, essayists, and orators, 
united in urging the Irish landlord to colonize with 
thrifty farmers from beyond the channel. ‘‘ English 
and Scotch tenants,” they said, ‘‘are men with 
means, with modern ideas ; they will farm scientifi- 
cally, develop your resources, and make you rich.” 
There was a political interest in all this, too ; for, 
if once the island were thus peopled, there would be 
an end of seditions and secret conspiracies. None 
cared or thought what would become of the poor 
people who now held the lands ; and, if the landlords 
were tempted to pity, it was a luxury they could not 
afford. Thus England sowed the wind, and is now 
reaping the whirlwind ; for the great “ famine clear- 
ances” which followed drove a million Irish to Amer- 
ica, filled with that deadly hatred which was the 
origin and spirit of Fenianism. 

Few stories in history are more painful than the 
tale of these evictions. The Irish tenant's home is 
passionately loved. Here his fathers lived before 
him ; and every rock and bush has its sweet associa- 
tion. All his little store of worldly goods, moreover, 
is gathered within these humble walls ; for he does 
not hire his house all stocked, as the English and 
Scotch farmers do. Under such circumstances, the 
evictions became acts of the utmost cruelty and bru- 
tality. The sheriffs who accompanied the landlords’ 
agents protested that no execution was ever so try- 
ing to their feelings as the leveling of these wretched 
houses. The fiercest wrath of Nature, even, could 
not stay the dreadful ruin. In hail and thunder, 
rain and snow, the gangs pushed on the work of de- 
struction ; the aged and bedridden, the nursing babe, 

were driven forth into the angry night to wander 





without shelter or food, until God, in some unforeseen 
way, perhaps by death, should have mercy on their 
misery. The story of these evictions makes the 
blood curdle and boil by turns, and forces one to 
look with horror upon the capabilities of human 
nature. For ten years the work went on ; night and 
day, summer and winter, the “Crowbar Brigade” 
scoured the country. Hand-work was too slow, and 
a machine was invented which would fasten upon 
the doomed house and bring it down in instantane- 
ous ruin. The wretched victims lingered about the 
sacred places until driven away by starvation, or the 
more cruel blows of their masters. Such landed pro- 
prietors as did not embark in this horrid scheme yet 
forbade their tenants to receive any of the fugitives, 
as none wished the burden of paupers. Such peas- 
ants as had the means emigrated to America, and 
some landlords, indeed, paid the passage of those 
whom they turned adrift. But vast multitudes died 
in the swamps, the mountains, and by the road-side, 
or found a little longer way to the grave through the 
workhouse. 

And the wave, once in motion, did not stop here. 
When the tenants were swept away it rose still high r 
and ingulfed the Irish landlords. It had, indeed, 
long been evident that something must be done with 
the landed proprietors in Ireland. None realized 
this more than the landlords themselves. They were 
overwhelmed with debt, staggering under a moun- 
tain-load of mortgages, and inextricably entangled 
in a network of ‘‘ settlements ;” thus it was almost 
impossible to transfer their land or sell it in small 
parcels. Many had nominal rent-rolls of tens of 
thousands a year, while, in reality, barely able to 
support their families. Parliament now came to the 
rescue with the proposal of the ‘‘ Encumbered Es- 
tates Act.” In this the motives of British statesmen 
were honest and generous, and the measure, in itself, 
was excellent ; but, as usual in England’s dealings 
with Ireland, there was a serious blunder, and as 
usual, too, a measure intended for Ireland’s relief 
but increased her discontent and bitterness. Under 
the circumstances, it was simply a sentence of extinc- 
tion pronounced upon the landlords ; and the great 
blunder lay in urging the measure at that particular 
time. ‘‘ Pay or quit,” said the act ; but the famine 
had just passed, no rents had been received for years, 
while the poor-rates had become enormously high. 
In better times they could readily have raised the 
needed sums, often small in themselves ; but now 
the only way was to ‘‘ quit.” 

Their indignation at the stroke was increased by 
the comments in the English journals. The Govern- 
ment measure, as brought before Parliament, was a 
fair proposal to order the sale of encumbered estates, 
on the petition of creditors—all “settlements” to 
the contrary notwithstanding—to the end that the 
landlords might pay their just debts and begin anew. 
The latter naturally wondered why this severe meas- 
ure was not applied also to England and Scotland ; 
and when told by the newspapers that the intention 
was to sweep Ireland of the Irish, that tenants and 
landlords must be replaced by Scotch and English 
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colonists in order that English capital might find 
safe investments, the feelings of the doomed class 
must be imagined! ‘In a few years more,” said 
the London Zimes, “ a Celtic Irishman will be as 
rare in Connemara as is the red Indian on the 
shores of Manhattan.” 

In 1848 the bill became law ; soon its direful 
workings began. There was a fierce rush of credi- 
tors to the court, an appalling sacrifice of property. 
Many a noble fortune now was wrecked upon a 
small rock, many an ancient and honored family 
overwhelmed. Thousands of estates, that could 
easily have paid their encumbrances in ordinary 
times, ncw sold for less than enough to meet the 
mortgages. The ruin of the tenantry was thus fol- 
lowed by the ruin of the landlords; and another 
direful chapter was added to Ireland’s history— 
more tragic than the wildest flights of the romancer. 
It is some consolation to know that “ English cap- 
ital” was disappointed. It preferred, after all, to 
invest in Turkish bonds, and it now finds the war- 
news more interesting than the stock-column. Five- 
sixths of the encumbered estates were bought by Irish 
purchasers ; and, though many of them are absentees, 
their management is generally humane and wise, 
and the condition of the Irish peasantry is improved. 

Meanwhile the enormous dimensions and diaboli- 
cal brutality of the “famine clearances” had raised 
a storm in Ireland. At first there was an ominous 
calm ; the Irish had been told that driving a million 
people from their homes and country would make 
things better for those who went and those who re- 
mained. But in the spring of 1849 public meetings 
began to be held; the flame gathered fury as it 
spread ; sectarianism was forgotten; for the first 
time in fifty years Ulster stretched out a hand to 
Munster ; and soon the entire island was in moral 
revolt. In considering the Irish land-question we 
are met at once by the ‘‘ Ulster custom,” or the 
“Ulster tenant-right.” This grew up under the 
charters and grants of James I., and amounted, sub- 
stantially, to a right of continuous occupancy by the 
tenant at a rent which should not be increased by 
reason of any value added to the land by that ten- 
ant’s industry. Under this custom many tenants be- 
came rich, practically owned their land, and could 
sell out on leaving to the incoming farmer the full 
value of the place beyond the original rent. Evic- 
tions, of course, were exceedingly rare, and all Ul- 
ster blossomed as the rose. The cause of this star- 
tling contrast between the Catholic and Protestant 
Provinces is readily seen. In Ulster the original 
landlords got their lands on condition of “ planting,” 
or colonizing, them with a population which should 
take root ; but in the other provinces the policy was 
to uproot, to drive away the popish natives. Thus 
they were allowed no claim upon the soil, and, if 
value increased by reason of their own labors, the 
rent was immediately raised to correspond. Yet the 
: Ulster custom ” was, in substance, the ancient Cel- 
tic tenure ; and, when the Catholics saw it wrested 
from them by degrees, they resisted it in their blind, 
brutal way, Thence sprang all the bloody “ socie- 








l 
ties” which have made Ireland a byword for a cen- 


tury and a half—the ‘‘ Rapparees,” the ‘‘ Whitefeet,” 
** Rockites,” “ Defenders,” and “‘ Ribbonmen.” This 
is the story of “agrarian outrage.” 

But even the tenant-right could not protect the 
Ulster farmer in times of disaster. Of course, in 
fairness, depreciation of value fell first upon him, 
until it reached the original rent; and, when he 
could no longer pay, he was evicted like the rest. 
Thus the Ulstermen were as much interested in the 
tenant-question as the southerners, and all now 
worked together for one end. In August, 1850, there 
convened in Dublin a great tenant-conference—one 
of the most remarkable scenes ever witnessed in Ire- 
land—and “ The Irish Tenant League” was imme- 
diately established. A few days after, John Bright 
called attention to the subject in the House of Com- 
mons, and warned the Government that it was time 
to consider the wrongs of Ireland. But his warnings 
were scoffed at, his prophecies derided; not till 
twenty years of accumulating ruin, bitterness, and 
passion, had passed, did a minister of the crown arise 
to act on the statesman’s advice. 

Ireland was now a unit on the tenant-question, 
but it was sadly in want of a parliamentary party. 
The Irish members were a sorry set, returned in the 
years of famine and insurrection; they cringed to 
the Liberals of Westminster, and dared not oppose 
the Government. But the Tenant-Leaguers felt that 
they were fighting a life-and-death struggle for the 
Irish race, and from this conviction sprang the policy 
now so active as ‘‘ independent opposition.” This 
doctrjne declared that, so vital was the issue, no 
thought must be given to any other, and the Irish 
representatives should solidly oppose every ministry 
that refused the Irish demands. At this important 
juncture a bomb-shell burst over the Leaguers’ camp. 
The pope had restored the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land to its diocesan form, and titles were restored to 
the bishops. The premier, in return, issued his fa- 
mous “ Durham Letter,” and once more all England 
was thrown into excitement, and rang with the old 
cry of “No Popery!” Again the bitterest religious 
passions were aroused ; again Protestant and Catho- 
lic in Ireland glowered upon one another. Could 
the unity of the League survive? In a few weeks 
the Ecclesiasical Titles Bill was passed, and the as- 
sumption of territorial titles by Catholic bishops 
was made illegal, not alone in England, but in Ire- 
land also, where they had always borne them. The 
Tenant League was now racked to its foundations— 
a tragic ruin awaited it. 

Among the Irish leaders in Parliament at this 
time was John Sadlier, a man of remarkable ambi- 
tion and powers, who had become a great’financier 
in the metropolis, and set up banks all over Ireland. 
His success had been rapid and dazzling; now, 
though yet young, he held the purse-strings of the 
Irish people, and controlled a large party in Parlia- 
ment. When the “papal-aggression” storm arose 
in England a Catholic-defense movement sprang up 
in opposition. In vain wise Leaguers expostulated 
that in the flames of religious bigotry the hopes of 
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Ireland would perish. Sadlier and his party plunged 
into the battle for religion, and fought so bitterly 
that, when they returned home after their defeat by 
the bill, they received from England the name of 
“The Pope’s Brass Band,” and from their country- 
men the glorious title of ‘‘ The Irish Brigade.” From 
this moment the great and just Tenant-League move- 
ment was doomed, for it had fallen into the hands 
of a bold, bad man. It made a fierce and magnifi- 
cent fight. Rent into warring factions ; bitterly op- 
posed by the clergy; through changes of ministry 
and dissolutions of Parliament ; through hours of 
the wildest hopes and days of the intensest despair 
—the Tenant League fought on. Suddenly, in No- 
vember, 1852, the Tory Government resigned, and 
Lord Aberdeen was called on to form a cabinet. 
This was Ireland’s hour. No Liberal administration 
could ignore the Irish party in Parliament. The 
members were bound by the most solemn oaths, re- 
peatedly sworn to a trusting people, never to sup- 
port any administration that refused to grant the 
tenant-demands. Surely Ireland’s salvation had 
come! Through the bleak, gloomy last days of the 
year the oppressed millions of Erin listened with 
bated breath. All too soon fell the words—Sadlier 
was Lord of the Treasury! The other leaders were 
high in office! The whole “ Brigade” had gone 
over to the Government! An appalling cry filled 
the island from sea to sea; it was the death-wail of 
the hopes of Ireland. 

But Sadlier had not yet done ; political ruin could 
not fill the cup he was pouring for his stricken coun- 
try. His speculations became more and moe gi- 
gantic ; his money moved the wheels of the four cor- 
ners of the earth ; he owned at one time every cargo 
of sugar in port or between the Indies and England. 
On an election-trial he was proved a perjurer. Forced 
to retire from the Treasury in disgrace, he plunged 
more recklessly into speculation ; the clouds gath- 
ered ; he had appropriated the last farthing from his 
Irish bank ; he had but one resource left—vast for- 
geries. Then the storm broke. He knew that he 
had ruined his countrymen—that in a day thousands 
must be homeless and without food. He did the 
only manly thing that remained—he killed himself ! 

Beneath these crushing blows for six years Ire- 
land lay stunned, At last she had that rest from 
agitation which so many deemed the one thing want- 
ing for her prosperity. But this was not a healthy 
rest; it was the exhaustion of vital powers—nay, 
worse, it was the sullen lull before a storm. For the 
first time in thirty years the Irish were without a 
popular organization. They had lost all confidence 
in leaders and in one another. Even more calami- 
tous than this was the loss of their confidence in 
constitutional effort ; it boded sad things for the fu- 
ture. Never before in Ireland was the tone of po- 
litical morals so low as now. Honor and good faith 
were derided ; the elections were auctions for the 





land, head and heart full of plots. 


in with the men of the European barricades. Well 
drilled in their tactics, he had now returned to Ire- 
It was an auspi- 
cious time. The outbreak of the Indian mutiny had 
aroused excitement in the island, and, as it was near- 
ly denuded of troops, the demon of Conspiracy again 
peeped forth. Stephens found material ready to 
hand in “ The Phoenix National and Literary Socie- 
ty.” O'Mahony, Stephens’s companion in flight, had 
aroused the Irish in America. Arms and men were 
there waiting. With this story the Phoenix Society 
was captured ; in a few days Stephens and O’Dono- 
van Rossa had inoculated nine-tenths of its mem- 
bers, who were then sworn in to the secret organiza- 
tion. This was the birth of Fenianism. 

The history of Fenianism, pregnant as it was 
with results to Ireland, is too well known to Ameri- 
cans to need recounting here. One of its episodes 
introduced the next great chapter in Irish history. 
Colonel Kelly, the Fenian leader after the fall of 
Stephens, crossed to Manchester on secret business, 
and was arrested. While he was being conveyed 
from the court in a close van, an attempt at res- 
cue was made, and, in the desperate struggle with 
the guards, Sergeant Brett was killed. The assail- 
ants were seized and brought to trial, and although 
it was clearly evident that the killing was acci- 
dental, the British blood was aroused to fury, and, 
on the evidence of a female thief, the men were 
convicted and condemned to death. At the trial the 
prisoners displayed a noble spirit. When sentence 
had been pronounced, they all advanced to the front 
of the dock, lifted their faces and hands, and cried 
solemnly, “‘God save Ireland!” Henceforth these 
words were the national watchword. The men were 
hung, and—fatal spite !—their bodies were buried 
in quicklime in unconsecrated ground within the 
jail. The political character of their crime totally 
ignored, and Christian burial denied! No more 
cruel blow could have been struck at the heart of 
Ireland. The whole country rose up in grief and 
anger. Funeral processions, in memory of the 
“Manchester martyrs,” were held throughout Ire- 
land; no such gigantic displays were ever seen 
there before ; millions were in mourning. The bet- 
ter nature of Englishmen was touched by these 
strange sights. They suddenly became convinced 
that there was something, after all, in the cry of 
“Treland’s wrongs ;" they began to ask themselves 
what the matter was, and what could be done. 
The English Liberation Society promptly seized the 
auspicious moment, and suddenly hurled at their 
countrymen fierce invectives of the Irish Law 
Church. In burning sentences they showed them 
that the cause of Irish discontent was Protestant 
religious tyranny ; that all that was needed was to 
abolish this hateful caste, this sectarian garrison. 
The English people caught the spirit, and raised the 
cry of “ Disestablishment !” 

And the Liberation Society was right. The 





highest bidder. But soon, among these dead em- 
bers, a small flame appeared. James Stephens, whom 
we saw last as a refugee in the mountains after the | 
insurrection of '48, escaped to Paris, and there fell 





Church Establishment in Ireland was a standing 
badge of conquest. For years the subject had been 
agitated, but in 1864 the Catholic clergy, favored by 
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the English Liberals, brought it to the forefront. 
In this year John Bright wrote to the Lord-Mayor 
of Dublin a letter which laid down the terms of 
the alliance that eventually led to disestablishment. 
“Free Land and Free Church!” now became Ire- 
land’s policy and watchword. In 1865 Government 
opposition, hitherto so bitter, began to weaken, and 
Mr. Gladstone changed his “ never” to ‘‘ not yet;” 
but the next year his ministry fell from power, and 
Lord Derby came back, with Disraeli as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Two years of parliamentary vac- 
illation now followed, and the Liberal party was 
pitiably weak. Help was sorely needed, and it came 
from Ireland. Catholics elected members of a civic 
corporation had always been forced to swear fealty 
to the Church Establishment, while no such oath 
was demanded of Protestants. Mr. Sullivan, the 
author of “ New Ireland,” was elected to the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Dublin ; he refused to take the 
oath, and was allowed to sit without it. But when 
the customary vote of thanks was to be passed to the 
outgoing lord-mayor, it was opposed on the ground 
that he had perjured himself by taking part in the 
movement for disestablishment. Ireland was again 
aroused ; the cry of ‘‘ Obnoxious oaths !” was raised, 
and an assault on the test-oaths was made the open- 
ing of a fresh war upon the Establishment. A fierce 
contest followed in Parliament, and, at the elections 
in Ireland, between Catholics and Orangemen. The 
Liberals won ; Gladstone was again at the head of a 
ministry, and he rapidly pushed through the Irish 
Church Bill until, on the 26th of July, 1849, it re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

On the English people the effect of this contest 
was most beneficial. It set them to thinking, to 
reasoning for themselves on Irish questions ; they no 
longer accepted unquestioningly what the Govern- 
ment told them. For the first time in their history 
they began to understand Ireland’s complaints, and, 
as a consequence, her troubles began to end. In 
Ireland itself an unforeseen result followed—no less 
than a complete moral revolution. Hitherto the 
priests had entirely controlled their people ; but their 
power was now doomed. Irish Protestants were in 
wild alarm over the disestablishment ; in imagination 
they saw themselves already undergoing the fires of 
persecution. When told that the political power of 
the priests would be broken, they were incredulous. 
The elections came on; a test-case arose between 
the will of the clergy and that of the people. A 
short but desperate contest, watched by the Prot- 
estants with breathless interest, ensued, and, though 
the priests conquered at the polls, their supremacy 
was forever destroyed. The generous Protestants, 
convinced, stretched out their hands to their Catholic 
brothers; the bitterness of sectarian antagonisms 
instantly vanished ; from all lips rose the cry of 
“Home Rule!” 

The contest over disestablishment was the last 
great battle between “ Liberals” and ‘‘ Conserva- 
tives” in Ireland. New issues henceforth—a new 
party nomenclature. On the 19th of May, 1870, a 


Strange but grand scene was witnessed in Dublin. 





It was a private meeting of leading merchants and 
professional men, to discuss the condition of Ire- 
land. Here the Orangeman and the Ultramontane, 
the Conservative and the Liberal, the Nationalist 
Repealer and the Imperial Unionist, the Fenian and 
the loyalist, all sat in friendly council on the most 
delicate questions. It was unanimously resolved 
that “the true remedy for the evils of Ireland is 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament with full 
control over our domestic affairs.” “ The Home 
Government Association ” was formed, and immedi- 
ately published a scheme which demanded both 
more and less than O’Connell’s “ Repeal.” The 
pre-Union system had been, on the one hand, haz- 
ardous to the English connection; on the other, 
perilous to Irish liberties. The voting of supplies 
of every nature lay with the Irish Parliament, while, 
again, this body had no responsible ministry. The 
new system proposed to surrender the Irish control 
over imperial supplies, but claimed a responsible 
Irish administration. Then the question as to what 
were ‘‘ local” and what were “ imperial” affairs agi- 
tated the country. The scheme was assailed by the 
extreme wing of both Liberals and Conservatives. 
Catholics saw in it a design of Orangemen ; Prot- 
estants, a plot of Cardinal Cullen. But the new 
movement gained power, and when four “ bye-elec- 
tions” occurred, in 1871, it was seen that the coun- 
try was in deadly earnest. The Kerry election, next 
year, was made the final test of strength. Again the 
clergy were against the people. The entire powers 
of both parties were called forth; it was a critical 
juncture for “Home Rule,” and England eagerly 
watched for the issue. “ New Ireland” contains no 
chapter more graphic and exciting than its descrip- 
tion of the Kerry election. It is as good as any- 
thingin Lever. The people conquered ; and hence- 
forth it was to be far easier for them to do so; for 
this was the last “open-vote” election in Ireland. 
In a few months the Ballot Act became law, and the 
old days of intimidation, with their tragic and amus- 
ing episodes, were forever gone. 

Both England and Ireland recognized in the 
Kerry election a turning-point in Irish politics. 
The Home-Rulers now prepared for a long contest 
with the Government—a contest which is still pro- 
gressing, and will never cease until victory is won. 
The original association passed into the “ Irish 
Home-Rule League ;" and with such skill did it 
manage the people that in the coming elections 
they carried sixty seats for Home Rule. 
first election by ballot, and gloriously did it vindi- 
cate the justice of that act. For the first time a 
national representation, freely elected by the people, 
was returned. The new members constituted them- 
selves ‘‘ a separate and distinct party in the House 
of Commons,” and on this principle the battle is to- 
day going on. 

But one other measure of importance to Ireland 
remains for notice. In 1868 Mr. William Scully, 
having bought the town-land of Ballycohey, began a 
wholesale eviction of his tenants. The story is too 
horrible to read ; it cannot be repeated here. Eng- 
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land shudders at the barbarities of Russia in Poland, 
of Turkey in Bulgaria, of the “ White-Leaguers” in 
America. Let her contemplate what her own laws 
justified but ten years ago, and what they have not 
even yet rendered wholly impossible. 
the Ballycohey tragedy was a thrill of public horror 
which led to the Irish Land Act of 1870. This, in- 
deed, is but a half-way measure, and as such called 
forth fiercest invectives, as usual, from those whom it 
meant to serve. Yet it was a great stride in British 
legislation for Ireland. It secures compensation to 
tenants for all their improvements on the soil, and 
gives to them a certain property-right of occupancy. 
Thus evictions, although by no means impossible, 
can hardly again be of the old extent or brutality. 





The result of 








At this point, then, stands Ireland to-day. 
Within the past fifty years she has made such strides 
that she has almost fulfilled the burning prophecy— 
“redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.” The 
agricultural classes show a considerable advance, and 
national wealth a decided increase. Her education- 
al gain, though yet “ miserably bad,” in comparison, 
has revolutionized the country. Sectarian animosi- 
ties have almost totally disappeared in social and 
pelitical life. But it is in the domain of politics 
that the greatest advance has been made. For, above 
all things, the people are now their own masters ; 
neither priest nor agitator can evermore lead them 
with a bit. For Ireland, the day breaks and the 
shadows flee away. 



















MERIDIAN. 


HERE is an acme of all toils and joys, 
A crisis of fulfillment, when the sun 
Hangs at the midsummer, with such a poise 
As stayed the battle-noon on Gibeon. 


It is the moment of the very good : 
The Sabbath-breathing of the Deity 
Bending in crownéd bliss of Fatherhood 
Above a world with benedicite. 


There is a summer solstice in the home ; 
Before a leaf has withered, or the brooks 
Dried any drop, or any gap has come, 
Or any sereness into life’s sweet looks. 


When the white blooms, and small, sweet fruits are each 
Set with one gradual beauty in the vine ; 

And in their tiny fragrances are rich 
With the great essence of the tropic pine. 


When the bright field waves jocund all its green ; 
Its future harvest tasseling to silk ; 

Before the burdened ears begin to lean 
With the world’s grain yet tender in the milk. 


It is the father’s and the mother’s time ; 
The family is full ; the house rings sweet 

With baby words and young girls’ laughter-chime, 
And the quick tread of coming, manly feet. 


They say: ‘It is all ours; this little space 

We hold it back, and keep our dear reward ; 
Of earth and days it is our day and place, 

And this our heritage before the Lord.” 


Mother, among your maidens so serene, 

Now your life-flower its heart-deep color shows ; 
Of womanhood you sit the absolute queen ; 

On a full-budded stem the perfect rose. 


No petal drooped from its consummate prime, 
No breath lost of its odorous ecstasy ; 

| In this sweet central moment of your time 

You touch your secret of eternity. 


Your sons beside you, father, ere they go 
Out on the world-path to the work of men— 
Feel you not such a kinghood as you know 
Your years shall never yield to you again ? 


They shall be kings when you shall lay you down 
At the far end of your full-traveled road— 

| Kings of their time, heiring the self-same crown, 

The human parentage from Parent God. 





Ah, noon zs day! There is no other one. 
Your central height is midmost being too ; 
And the fair solstice of your summer sun 
Is heart of the Forever unto you ! 


In tender round your earth doth measure heaven. 
Because of mother and of fatherhood 

Your own full son and daughtership are given ; 
Sign joineth sign, and life is understood. 


Ay ! Heaven is home, and for ‘‘ the kindreds” built ; 
Full of bright mansions, sweetly separate, 
Yet grand together, as the starways spilt 
With suns as sand—a dwelling and estate 
| 
| Where all shall be all we have learned to be ; 
Yes, and the thing we missed to learn, and so 
In compensation of eternity 
Shall but the dearer and the deeper know. 





Fear not! The living Lord’s infinity 

Hath but this type, where all is reconciled— 
The perfect unity of his Trinity— 

| Eternal Father and Eternal Child! 
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THE WONDERFUL FAMILY. 


1. 
N the month of October, 18—, the 7Zimes, a 
weekly newspaper published at W. , Vir- 
ginia, contained the following announcement : 





“THE WONDERFUL FAMILY! 
Will appear at Lyceum Hall, on 
Thursday, October 26th. 
The SEXor HERNANDEZ, the SENORITA JUANITA, 
and MASTER JUAN HERNANDEZ, 
In their unapproachable 
FEATS OF STRENGTH AND SKILL, 

Which have been so universally admired by the thou- 
sands who have witnessed their astonishing 
performances. 

In addition to his feats of 
LEGERDEMAIN, 

The Sefior Hernandéz will lift, in presence of the 

audience, 2,000 lbs. one foot ! 

And Master Juan, aged 7, will lift 500 Ibs. ! 
Also, Performances on the Rope, and Startling Feats 
with Cards, by the 
SENorITA JUANITA and the Wonderful Dog, 
ALCOFRIBUS. 

Performances to begin at 7 P. M. Admission 50 cents. 
Children half price.” 


This was displayed in a prominent column of the 
Times. It also appeared in the guise of large pla- 
cards pasted on walls and fences, attracting the ad- 
miring eyes of small boys. The town of W—— is 
ancient and quiet. Its citizens are chiefly solid and 
respectable old business-men, who enjoy themselves 
tranquilly, and take their families in the evening to 
lectures in the Lyceum, to concerts, or other amuse- 
ments. Thus the advertisement of the Wonderful 
Family assembled an excellent audience at the hour 
appointed. 

The W. Lyceum was a public hall of consid- 
erable size ; that is to say, it would seat comfortably 
two or three hundred people. There were three 
rows of benches with two aisles between them. At 
the end of the hall, opposite to the door, was a plat- 
form extending quite across the hall, raised about 
three feet from the floor. From a point in the ceil- 
ing above the centre of this platform red curtains 
fell to the right and left, and there was also a drop- 
curtain, which was rolled up or lowered by cords— 
for the Lyceum was frequently used for tableaux and 
other performances. By pushing aside the curtains, 
sweeping to the floor at each side of the platform, 
you could gain access to two small dressing-rooms, 
also separated from the stage by falling drapery. 

The money had been taken at the door by the 
old janitor of the Lyceum. No one had yet seen 
the members of the Wonderful Family. It was 





Probable they were behind the drop-curtain, which 
was down, hiding all but about two feet of the plat- 








form in front, along which extended a row of shaded 
lamps, stage-fashion. From behind this curtain came 
muffled sounds, which plainly excited interest in the 
audience of solid citizens, little beauties with their 
beaux, and rosy-faced children, eagerly awaiting the 
marvelous performances. 

A bell rang, and the curtain rose. In the middle 
of the stage was a sort of tripod covered with a cloth, 
and crowded with vases, gilt boxes, inlaid with pearl, 
a clock with ebon pillars, packs of playing-cards, and 
other objects, and against the feet leaned a guitar. 
In one corner stood two wooden “horses,” such as 
carpenters use to lay planks upon in order to saw 
them. On these rested what resembled a light door. 
Against the wall in rear of the platform were ranged 
twenty one-hundred-pound weights, procured, to the 
knowledge of the audience, on that morning, from 
the iron-foundery of McGinnis & Co. in the town, 
with the name of the firm upon each in raised letters. 
Lastly, from two strong hook in the ceiling depended 
cords about half an inch in thickness, ending in a 
cross-piece, like the seat of a swing. 

The audience were in an excellent humor. They 
had not been compelled to wait. The bell rang at 
seven precisely, as the striking of the town-clock in- 
dicated ; and the Sefior Hernandez made his appear- 
ance from one of the side dressing-rooms, advanced 
to the front of the platform, and bowed. 

He was a man of about forty-five, with black 
hair and eyes. His figure was tall, straight, and 
powerful. His chest, arms, and limbs, were moulded 
like those of a Hercules, and his dress—or absence 
of dress, rather—displayed them clearly. This dress 
consisted of loose blue-velvet pantaloons covered 
with silver spangles, and reaching from his waist to 
just above his knees. Around his waist was a broad 
silver belt. His limbs and chest, upon which the 
muscles stood out in masses, were covered with flesh- 
colored stockinet. On his feet he wore something 
resembling the ancient Roman buskin. 

The face of the Sefior Hernandez was striking. 
His features were strongly defined, his eyes frank 
and honest, his whole expression one of gravity and 
patience. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in a clear 
voice, without foreign accent, “I shall have the 
honor to appear before you to-night as a performer 
of legerdemain, as an artist on the rope, and as an 
athlete. Before doing so, I have the pleasure of 
introducing the Sefiorita Juanita and Master Juan 
Hernandez, also the dog Alcofribus, who will en- 
deavor to amuse you.” 

The sefior bowed in the midst of applause. As 
he did so, the curtain on the right of the stage was 
pushed aside, and a girl and boy hand-in-hand came 
forward smiling. The girl was about thirteen. She 
wore a blue-velvet dress falling to her instep, and 
on her small feet red-morocco boots laced in front, 
with plates of burnished steel attached behind the 
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heels. Her hair, of a glossy brown and curling nat- 
urally, fell upon her bare white shoulders, around 
which ran a snowy lace ruffle. Her arms were bare 
and delicately rounded. The face, full of candor and 
sweetness, was that of a little lady, not the “daughter 
of a common juggler.” As to the boy, he was stout, 
quizzical, and had the comic air which all boys high 
and low have, whether gamin or prince-royal ; and 
his dress was an exact counterpart of his father’s. 
As they came forward and bowed a bark was heard, 
the side-curtain was again pushed aside, and the won- 
derful dog Alcofribus, small, shaggy, frisky, over- 
come, you would have said, indeed, by his animal 
spirits, bounded upon the stage, and ran and licked 
the hand of his little, laughing mistress. Then the 
peformances began. The small Juanita, with sup- 
pressed mirth, went to the tripod and came back 
with a pack of cards. 

“Will some lady or gentleman shuffle these cards 
and select one ?” she said, in a sweet, child’s voice. 

She held them out to a respectable old citizen 
with gray hair, who smiled, rose, took them, shuffled 
them, and gave them back to her. 

“ Have you selected’a card—in your mind, sir?” 
said the girl. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the old citizen, pleased 
with the innocent face. 

She went through the pack of cards, examined 
them one by one, and said : 

‘* The card you selected was the ‘ queen of hearts,’ 
was it not, sir?” 

“It was ; but how could you know that ?” 

A good-natured laugh from the portly old citizen 
was echoed by the frank laughter of the girl. 

“*Oh ! it’s very easy,” she said, “ but I can’t tell 
you how I do it. Alcofribus can do it almost as 
well.—Alcofribus !” 

At the summons, Alcofribus, who had been frisk- 
ing about and turning the most ridiculous somer- 
saults, apparently for his private amusement, bound- 
ed toward his mistress. 

“ Down, sir!” she said, raising her hand. Sud- 
denly all the fun disappeared from the demeanor of 
Alcofribus. He uttered a lamentable howl, his head 
drooped, he rolled over on his back, and, with legs 
extended upward stiffly, lay motionless as though 
dead. The girl went and took a pistol from the 
tripod, cocked it, and fired it within an inch of the 
dog’s head. He did not move a muscle. 

** Poor fellow ! can he be dead?” said the child ; 
“poor, poor Alcofribus! But, if anything can re- 
vive him, it will be his favorite amusement.—Alco- 
fribus, shall we have a game of cards?” 

Alcofribus started as though an electric shock 
had passed through him, and in an instant was frisk- 
ing around his young mistress. She patted him on 
the head, spread out the cards in a row, and said : 

“T will thank you, Alcofribus, if you will be 
good enough to bring me the ace of diamonds.” 

Alcofribus surveyed the row of cards with earnest 
attention, slowly moving his head from left to right, 
and running his eyes along the line. He then leaped 
upon a card, and brought it in his mouth to his mis- 
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tress, who held it up before the audience. It was 
the ace of diamonds! (Applause.) 

“If you will whisper to me the name of a card,” 
the girl next said to a young lady seated on the front 
bench, “ he will select that, too.” 

The young lady, blushing at the publicity of this 
appeal, nevertheless rose and whispered, “ The king 
of hearts,” to the girl, who leaned over, smiled, and 
again turned to Alcofribus. 

“What card did this young lady select, Alcofri- 
bus?” she said. 

The dog went straight and brought the king of 
hearts in his mouth. As it was held up, the audience 
burst into applause. 

Thereupon Juanita courtesied, restored the cards 
to the tripod, disappeared with her companion and 
the dog, and the Sefior Hernandez came forward and 
bowed gravely. 

‘**T shall now have the honor,” he said, “ of ex- 
hibiting some tricks of legerdemain for the amuse- 
ment of the audience. I beg my friends, the ladies 
and gentlemen present, to observe that I use the 
term ‘tricks,’ since I have no desire whatever to rep- 
resent them in any other light. I shal} deceive you, 
my friends, but the deception will be quite innocent. 
It is a friendly challenge I give, matching my skill 
against your penetration. Will some gentleman lend 
me his watch?” 

18— was some time since. Tricks of legerde- 
main, common now, were almost unknown then. 
The Sefior Hernandez pounded the borrowed watch 
in a mortar, emptied the dééris into a blunderbuss 
taken from the tripod, fired it off, and the watch, 
wholly uninjured, was seen suspended where the 
face of the clock had been, whence it was taken and 
restored to its owner. Then the sefior borrowed a 
stiff, black-beaver hat, and, holding it at arm’s 
length, drew from it in succession a cabbage, a nose- 
gay, a dozen eggs, a glass goblet, and an endless roll 
of ribbon. He then threw the hat upon the floor, 
crushed it with his foot, tossed it behind the tripod, 
and, following it, came back, holding it out unin- 
jured to its owner in the audience. A dozen similar 
tricks followed ; then the sefior bowed, and gathered 
up the déris around him, throwing the whole be- 
hind the tripod. He then retired, and, preceded by 
a clicking sound, the little Juanita bounded upon 
the stage, courtesying and smiling. 

Behind came Master Juan and Alcofribus. The 
youth took the guitar leaning against the tripod, and 
presented Alcofribus with a miniature instrument re- 
sembling it. Then Juan, assuming a lover-like at- 
titude, began to play and sing a Spanish air ; Alco- 
fribus, standing on his hind-legs and grasping his 

guitar in his front paws, imitated him ; and Juanita, 
with suppressed laughter, began to dance the “ca- 
chuca.” Her dancing was excellent. The sharp 
click of the steel plates on her heels mingled with 
the clatter of the castanets between her slender fin- 
gers. She kept perfect time to the music, and danced 
with all the joy and abandon of childhood. It waseasy 
to see that the happy face, the pretty little head lean- 
ing first toward one white shoulder, then toward the 
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other, the circling arms, the twinkling ankles in their 
white stockings, pleased the audience. When Jua- 
nita ran backward on tiptoe, stopped, made a low 
courtesy, and vanished, a round of applause came. 
When Alcofribus exactly imitated her, pressed one 
paw upon his breast, and also disappeared with Juan, 
the applause redoubled. 

In the midst of it the Sefior Hernandez reap- 
peared, and began his feats of skill—such as are now 
familiar. He threw aloft a twenty-pound cannon- 
ball, caught it upon his extended arm, raised his 
arm quickly, and the cannon-ball, running down to 
his shoulder, passed around the base of his neck and 
down the other arm to his hand. Similar tricks fol- 
lowed, and the performer then began his feats on the 
ropes depending from the ceiling, now known as 
feats on the trapeze. The strength and skill exhib- 
ited were remarkable. The performer wound up by 
hanging by one foot from near the ceiling, falling, 
and lighting upon his feet, after which he retired 
amid applause, and there was an intermission, the 
audience passing the interval in highly-favorable 
comments upon the performance. 

When the drop-curtain, which had been lowered, 
again rose, the Sefior Hernandez and his diminutive 
counterpart Juan were seen standing side by side in 
the middle of the stage. Behind them were the two 
carpenter’s ‘‘ horses,” with the plank resembling a 
door lying across them. On this light platform were 
the twenty one-hundred-pound weights ranged in a 
double row. 

The Sefior Hernandez, still holding the boy by 
the hand, advanced and bowed. 

“T shall now exhibit, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, “ what I venture to style a feat of real strength. 
It is possible that the tricks of legerdemain which 
have preceded it may produce the impression that 
this is of a similar character. Such is not the fact. 
These weights are solid, and procured from your 
townsmen, Messrs. McGinnis & Co. Is Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis in the audience?” 

** Yes,” said a voice. 

“Will you be good enough to examine these 
weights, and inform the audience if they are solid ?” 

“T will.” 

Mr. McGinnis mounted the platform by the steps 
on one side, and tested the weights one after the oth- 
er, scarcely moving them in the attempt to raise them. 

“ There are two thousand pounds of iron on that 
board,” he said. “If you lift them, you have the 
strength of a giant.” 

After which the iron - founder returned to his 
place. The Sefior Hernandez did not delay. He 
went to the platform supporting the weights, stooped, 
placed his hands upon his knees, his back beneath 
the platform, and it was seen slowly to rise. For an 
instant he sustained the enormous weight, the mus- 
cles on his back and arms standing out like those on 
the antique statues of Hercules. Then the platform 


fell back quickly, and the performer sunk upon his 
knees, his chin drooping faintly to his heaving breast. 
The audience uttered a shout of applause. 

For a moment the Sefior Hernandez did not 








move. He then rose, and rather dragged his feet 
than walked forward. 

“ That is a terrible weight,” he murmured. “ God 
help me if—” 

The loud applause drowned the end of the sen- 
tence. 

He looked at the audience with a vague expres- 
sion—his lip quivering. 

‘*T shall now—ladies and gentlemen—that is—my 
little boy—I mean Master Juan Hernandez—he 
will—” 

The words were uttered in a low tone. His eyes 
were injected with blood. He pointed to the cur- 
tain, and the boy ran and lowered it. When it again 
rose, the heavy, hundred-pound weights had been re- 
moved, and weights of lesser size had replaced them. 
Sefior Hernandez was seated in a chair which he had 
brought upon the stage. There was something still 
and dreamy in his look. 

‘“* Master Juan—the infant prodigy—will now lift 
five hundred weight.” 

The words came ina murmur. The boy appeared 
from behind the curtain. There was a scared look 
upon his face. At a sign from his father he went 
and took one of the weights and handed it to the 
audience, who examined it. 

“Twenty-five good pounds,” said the gentleman 
who handed it back. ‘‘ You are not going to at- 
tempt lifting those twenty twenty-five-pound weights, 
little boy?” 

The child, who was looking at his father with the 
same scared expression, started, took the weight, re- 
placed it on the platform, and, imitating exactly the 
attitude of the Sefior Hernandez, lifted the platform 
with his shoulders and back, apparently with ease. 
Amid the applause, Sefior Hernandez, who had be- 
come extremely pale, rose unsteadily to his feet, ap- 
proached the foot-lights, and said, in a low voice: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this ends the perform- 
ance.” 

Juanita had come to his side, looking at him with 
a frightened expression, and Juan came to his other 
side. He placed his arms around them, and said, in 
a faltering voice : 

“TI thank you, my friends—for your kindness— 
and bid you—farewell !” 

He stooped down and kissed the children. A 
great sob came from him. With a faint movement 
of the hand he pointed to the curtain, which the 
children ran and lowered. As it fell, the Seiior 
Hernandez sank into the chair again. 

“O papa! papa!” cried the girl, running to him. 
‘* What is the matter ?” 

He was breathing heavily. 

“ This is my last performance, dear,” he sobbed ; 
“*you will only have your mother soon.” 

She burst into tears, not even understanding. 

The laughter and shuffling feet of the audience 
were heard as they dispersed. 


Il. 


ONE person only remained. He was a tall, au- 
stere, gray-whiskered individual, a certain Mr. Brad- 
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shaw, justice of the peace, and general regulator of 
the town of W——. 

He went up the steps to the platform, raised the 
curtain, and saw before him Sefior Hernandez, seated 
with an arm around each of his children. 

“A word with you, sir, if agreeable,” said Mr. 
Bradshaw, stiffly. 

The Sefior Hernandez raised his heavy eyes, and 
looked with vague surprise at the intruder. 

“The purpose of this interview, sir—ahem !” 
said Mr. Bradshaw, clearing his throat, and speaking 
in an important tone, ‘‘is to say that, with my con- 
sent—I say my consent, sir—this performance shall 
not be repeated.” 

“Shall not be repeated!” reéchoed Hernandez, 
in a dreamy voice. 

“Not if I can prevent it,” growled Mr. Brad- 
shaw. “I am a magistrate, sir—if I had my way 
the whole race of jugglers would be kicked out of 
this place. But one thing I can do. I can prevent 
you from openly violating a statute of this common- 
wealth.” 

‘* A statute ?” murmured Hernandez, faintly. 

“The statute made and provided, forbidding 
cruelty to children, subordinates, and animals. If 
you are the father of that child—that boy who per- 
formed to-night—you are a wretch !—I say wretch !” 

“A wretch ?—I ?—yes, I am his father,” mur- 
mured Hernandez. 

** You have forced him, from greed of money, to 
lift five hundred pounds !—from base unmanly greed ! 
Five hundred pounds !—a mere child !—it is disgrace- 
ful, sir!” 

Hernandez shook his head. 

“A child cannot lift five hundred pounds,” he 
said, in a low voice. 

** What do you mean?” 

Hernandez rose with difficulty, went to the plat- 
form, and brought back one of the weights, which he 
handed to Mr. Bradshaw. It was a pasteboard 
mould, shaped and colored to represent an iron 
twenty-five-pound weight—its real weight a few 
ounces. 

“ A sham !—a deception !—this is more disgrace- 
ful than ever!” exclaimed Mr. Bradshaw. 

Hernandez had resumed his seat. 

“So be it,” he said, faintly. “But I will ex- 
plain this—the explanation is easy. I am a juggler 
—this is a part of my jugglery. It is my trade to 
deceive. If you doubt that, why did you come here 
to-night, sir? You come, you say, to protest against 
cruelty. I am this child’s father—can a father be 
cruel? Ask yourself that, if you are a father. I 
would not have replaced those paper moulds with 
real weights for all the gold on earth !” 

He rose, tottering. 

**T am fatigued,” he said ; “ worse than fatigued 
—but that does not concern you. Give yourself no 
further trouble. This performance will not be re- 
peated—here or elsewhere—any more.” 

He bowed, and drawing his children to him, 
disappeared behind the curtain, leaving Mr. Brad- 
shaw standing in the middle of the stage. 








III, 


HERNANDEZ traveled from place to place in a 
sort of van covered with oil-cloth and drawn by two 
horses. This enabled him to give performances in 
villages off the railway-routes. Reaching W——, 
he had placed his van and horses at a livery-stable, 
and installed his family in a house of private enter- 
tainment on a back street. 

About midnight he was seated in a chamber of 
this house. He was dressed in plain black. At the 
opposite corner of the fireplace a woman of about 
thirty-five was leaning back in an arm-chair. She 
was not a very pleasant person to look at. Her face 
was sallow, and the corners of her mouth were 
drawn down—a sign of habitual ill-humor. Dressed 
in black, with her claw-like fingers extended upon 
the arms of her chair, she resembled a raven—all 
the more as her expression told you she could 
croak, 

In a little bed, near a larger one, the children 
were, or seemed to be, asleep—their little heads 
resting upon the same pillow. At their feet was 
Alcofribus also asleep. 

As to Hernandez and his wife, they seemed to 
have been talking—and not in a very cheerful fash- 
ion. His face wore its habitual expression of noble 
patience, but the woman’s was very different. She 
had, in fact, been snarling. 

“ Well,” she said after a moment, ‘‘you have 
heard what I had to say—and it is not the first 
time !” 

“No, not the first time, Ellen,” he said, sadly. 

She flirted her head irritably. 

‘“‘That is always the way with you!” she 
snapped ; “you say nothing, but your face tells me 
plainly enough what you think! I say it is a 
shame to bring the children up to this juggling 
business! Especially Fanny. You seem to forget 
one thing—that she is a lady. A lady, I say—on 
one side at least.” 

** Yes,” said Hernandez. 

** As high-born as any lady in the land. You 
know that. My father was one of the most elegant 
gentlemen in Virginia. I say nothing against your 
family—I know nothing about them—I am certain 
about my own, and I say that you are a bad father 
to bring up Fanny and Charles to this low busi- 
ness !” 

“ A bad father!” 

He turned his head painfully, and looked at the 
little sleepers with an expression of unspeakable ten- 
derness. 

‘* A bad father!” he repeated, in a murmur. 

“Yes! a bad father, I say. Any man is a bad fa- 
ther who has so little thought of his children! Dan- 
cing like a common stage-girl, and lifting weights 
like a porter—that is what you force Fanny and 
Charles to do!” 

“They were not real weights,” he said, in a 
low voice ; “and Fanny—her little dance is not un- 
becoming.” 


“ That is always the way! You have an excuse 
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for everything. I say the children are too good for 
this juggling—at least on one side. When they 
grow up they will be ashamed and humiliated.” 

“Will they be ashamed of me, do you think? 
Do not make them ashamed of me—that would 
break my heart.” 

His eyes swam in moisture as he spoke. 
looked again at the sleeping children. 

“T do not think they would be ashamed of me,” he 
continued. ‘‘I love them too much, Not that there 
is anything in me to admire or be proud of; but they 
are very dear tome. I am not high-born—yes, your 
family is much better than mine, and they are better, 
therefore, than I am—but do not make them ashamed 
of me.” 

There was something exquisitely mournful in his 
voice ; his broad chest heaved. 

“You see I think of them all the time,” he said. 
“T live for them. A father must think of his chil- 
dren. They require clothes, and shoes, and whole- 
some food. I have made one hundred dollars to- 
night after all expenses are paid. I did not mean 
to be a bad father.” 

“ Well, have it as you choose! You have an an- 
swer for everything! I say I am sick and tired of 
this life, and it is a shame to bring up the children to 
it!” 

He slowly moved his head up and down. 

“You are right, perhaps. To-night is the last 
performance, then, of the Wonderful Family.” 

He smiled faintly—it was a piteous smile. 

“Something happened to-night—but it is useless 
to speak of that. This is the end. We will go and 
live quietly without acting any more. Indeed, I had 
resolved on this. I did not mean to be unkind to 
my little ones—I love them too much, and I think 
they love me. They are better born than I am—but 
do not make them ashamed of me! I should die, 
I think, if my children were ashamed of me.” 

He rose and walked with slow steps to the little 
bed, and, stooping down, kissed the rosy cheeks of 
the children. His face, as he did so, had in it an 
expression of exquisite tenderness. After kissing 
them he closed his eyes and extended one hand 
above their heads, his lips moving. The father was 
praying for his children. 

He came back to his seat. 

“Yes,” he said, “after all, I think you are right, 
and Hernandez, the juggler, has made his last ap- 
pearance. To-morrow we will go into the country. 
Indeed, I require some rest. I injured myself a lit- 
tle to-night lifting that terrible weight.—A bad father 
tomy boy? Oh, no! That was not a real weight. 
My own was.” 

He sank into his chair. The woman, gazing with 
an irritable expression into the fire, did not observe 
that he had fainted. 


He 


IV. 

On the next morning the van containing the 
Wonderful Family disappeared from W——. It fol- 
lowed the road running eastward toward the Blue 
Ridge, crossed the Shenandoah, passed through Ash- 





by’s Gap, and entered the county of Fauquier. As 
this journey had begun at daylight, the van, drawn 
by vigorous horses, had passed over a considerable 
distance by noon. The Sejior Hernandez then halt- 
ed to rest and feed his horses according to his cus- 
tom. 

The spot at which he stopped was wild and pict- 
uresque. It was a glade in the woods, hemmed in 
on every hand by deep foliage, tinted with the brill- 
iant gold and crimson of autumn. From a grassy 
slope on the left of the road rose a ledge of mossy 
rock, and the merry brawling of a rivulet was heard 
beyond. This rivulet had probably been swollen by 
a heavy rain-storm which had taken place a day or 
two before. Evidences of this storm had been seen 
in the roads, which were deep and muddy, and the 
leaves of the trees were still moist. Here and there 
drops hanging from the leaves flashed like diamonds 
in the sunlight. Over all drooped the blue sky, 
making the little glade an exquisite picture. 

Hernandez got down from his seat, and assisted 
his wife and children to the ground. This was done 
without difficulty. The oil-cloth covering of the van 
with the supports had been lowered, and the vehicle 
had thus become an open spring-wagon with four 
seats. The children occupied those in the rear ; be- 
hind was the baggage in two stout trunks. The 
mother and children went to the ledge of rock men- 
tioned, sat down, and applied themselves to a bas- 
ket taken from the van. Meanwhile the Sefior Her- 
nandez unhitched the horses, secured them to hang- 
ing boughs, and placed a box of oats before them, 
after which he rejoined his family. 

He did not seem to be hungry. He was, in fact, 
quite pale, and his face indicated suffering. Some- 
thing, also, plainly occupied his thoughts. He looked 
round him with a dreamy expression. His lips 
moved, but the clatter of the children drowned the 
low words which he uttered. He had said, half 
aloud, half to himself : 

“ Yes, this is the very spot.” 

When, a few moments afterward, the children 
looked up, he was seen disappearing behind the 
foliage in the direction of the noise made by the 
rivulet. He had followed a little path—probably 
that of cattle going to the water—and found him- 
self on the banks of the stream, which brawled over 
mossy rocks, and was lost beyond under the droop- 
ing foliage of some swamp-willows. A ledge of 
rock with a sort of shelf rose just on the border of 
the stream, and on this shelf Hernandez sat down, 
leaning his back against the ledge. 

All his movements since getting out of the van 
had indicated lassitude. The huge muscles of the 
athlete were as obvious beneath his plain citizen’s 
dress as they had been during his public performance 
on the night before ; but something seemed to have 
paralyzed them. He sank, rather than sat, down on 
the shelf of rock. As he did so, he placed one hand 
upon his back in rear of the waist, and uttered a low 
sound indicating pain. Then his head drooped, his 
chin rested upon his breast, and he fell into a rev- 
erie. 
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His reverie lasted for about a quarter of an hour, 
when he felt an arm around his neck, and raised his 
head quickly. It was little Juanita, who had come 
to look for him, followed by Alcofribus in a state of 
wild enthusiasm. The child wore a neat, brown 
traveling-dress, and her glossy curls, on which a lit- 
tle chip hat was perched, were tied with a pink rib- 
bon. The girl’s face wore an expression of exqui- 
site tenderness and meekness. Placing both arms 
around the Seiior Hernandez, she pressed her lips 
to his cheek. 

“ Dear little Fanny !” he murmured. 

‘* Dear little papa!” she replied, with a laugh. 
But the smile upon her face all at once disappeared. 
“ Papa,” she said, “I stole away to see you, and ask 
you something.” 

** What is that, little one?” 

“ Do you know, I was not asleep at W—— last 
night, when you and mamma were talking ?” 

“ You were not asleep?” 

“No, I only pretended. You must forgive me, 
papa—lI thought perhaps you and mamma would not 
be pleased to think I heard what you said.” 

“ You heard what I said?” 

“Yes, papa ; and I want to ask you something. 
You told mamma she must not make me and Char- 
ley ashamed of you. Ashamed of you? What could 
you mean, papa?” 

He raised his head and looked into the eyes of 
the child whose arm was still around his neck, 

“You will be fourteen next month,” he said, 
dreamily ; “then another year will pass quickly, 
and you will be fifteen ; then very soon sixteen ; 
and some one will— But I shall not see that.” 

His head drooped, and he seemed to reflect 
deeply. 

“Why not now?” he said, half to himself ; “ she 
will understand.” 

“ What did you say, little papa?” 

He looked at the child with the deepest tender- 
ness, and said : 

“ Do you wish to know what I meant last night, 
dear? Why should I not tell you? You will soon 
be a woman. You must not think you were born 
the daughter of a common mountebank, with a 
mother no better than himself. You are a little 
lady—on your mother’s side, at least. Her family 
is much better than mine—I am much humbler ; 
but there is nothing to make you really ashamed of 
me. You will not be ashamed of your little papa, as 
you have always called me, will you, my own Fanny?” 

“ Ashamed of you, little papa ! ashamed of you!” 
she cried,. clinging close to him and pressing her 
cheek to his. 

“* I love you very dearly,” he said. 

**You do not love me more that I love you, 
papa! The very idea! Ashamed of you!” 

** You must not be ashamed of me—something 
will happen soon—but no, no! I must not speak of 
that. I think I would die sooner, if I thought my 
children were ashamed of me.” 

He stopped, hesitating, apparently, and revolving 
some thought in his mind. 





“ Yes,” he muttered, ‘‘ I will tell her everything 
—who knows that I shall have another such oppor- 
tunity? It is better.” 

He placed his right arm around the girl, and, 
drawing her head down to his breast, smoothed her 
hair with his left hand. 

“I am going to tell you a story, Fanny,” he 
said, ‘‘and you must listen and remember what I 
say. There was a poor boy once—he was an Eng- 
lish boy—who came to America with his parents, 
They, also, were humble people, but honest and 
good, and hoped to do better in this New World 
than in the Old; but both father and mother died 
of fever, and the boy was left alone, without bread, 
in a strange land. His name was Henry Arden—he 
was my father. Well, the boy was honest like his 
father and mother. He left the great city where they 
had landed, and hired himself out as a farm-boy. 
This gave him food and a little money, and, as he 
saved up his money, he found that he was able, when 
he was twenty years of age, to buy a small piece 
of land. This he did—the land was near this spot 
where we now are, as the boy, in the course of his 
wanderings, had come to Virginia.” 

With her head resting on her father’s breast, lit- 
tle Fanny listened with deep attention. 

** Well, in course of time,” Hernandez went on, 
“the boy, now a young man, married. His wife 
was as humble as himself, the daughter, of a poor 
countryman who lived near. As there was a small 
house on his tract of land, and he was honest and 
industrious, he prospered, and soon purchased more 
land and became well-to-do. The house was called 
‘ The Cottage.’ You can almost see it from here.” 

“From here! Then you are going home, papa?” 
said Fanny. 

“ Perhaps,” he said. He added, in a low voice 
to himself, ‘‘ It will be soon,” 

She did not hear these latter words. Nestling 
close to him, she listened in silence, 

“The poor boy was now a man,” said Hernan- 
dez, ‘‘and hada son. That was myself. I was al- 
ways healthy and strong, and helped my father on 
the farm. When I was sixteen he died.” 

“ Poor grandpapa !” 

“T was left alone with my mother, and then 
many years passed. I was nearly thirty years old in 
my turn, and then I became acquainted with your 
mother. What followed this came about under pe- 
culiar circumstances—otherwise it would have been 
surprising. She was much above me. She was the 
only daughter of Colonel Chillingworth, the most 
elegant gentleman in the county, who lived in a 
grand house near us, on a very large and fine estate.” 

“ Was he my grandfather, papa?” 

“Yes, little one ; but I must go on and tell you 
my story. There is not much time. I was much 
too poor to know Colonel Chillingworth very well— 
I met him sometimes and we shook hands, but I 
never visited him at his house. His daughter, how- 
ever, came to see us, now and then, as it was but a 
short walk across the fields; and I remember how 





her fine dress contrasted with my mother’s plain 
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black. When she was about nineteen she came to 
live with us.” 

“ To live with you, papa?” 

“ My mother invited her todo so. She had no 
home, poor thing! Her father had died suddenly, 
and it was found that he was entirely ruined. Al- 
though he seemed so rich, he owed money to every- 
body. His estate was sold to pay this money, and 
your poor mother had no roof to shelter her! So my 
mother went to her, and put her arms around the 
poor young girl and told her she should never want 
a friend or a home as long as we had one.” 

‘‘Dear grandma! That was very sweet in her. 
So mamma came to live at The Cottage ?” 

“Yes, dear, and a year afterward we were mar- 
ried. It was a very unequal marriage. I wonder 
how she ever came to consent to it. But she was 
alone in the world, and, I suppose, felt lonely. Soon 
afterward, my dear mother died ; but you had come 
to take her place, Fanny. You were very sweet. 
Your cheeks were like roses ; and all the time I was 
not working on the farm I had you in my arms, kiss- 
ing you and playing with you.” 

He passed his hand over the child’s hair tenderly, 
and went on. 

“ That was the happiest part of my life, I think. 
You had brought sunshine into the house. But, 
when you were a year or two old, trouble came.” 

“Trouble, papa?” 

‘IT was obliged to sell our happy little home, and 
became a wanderer.” 

‘*O papa! why were you obliged to sell The 
Cottage ?” 

“For debt, my child. Debt is a fatal thing in 
this world. Fathers should have strength to avoid 
it. It turns their wives and children out upon the 
highway shelterless—as in my case. I was persuaded 
by a neighbor to become his security, as it is called, 
for the payment of a large sum of money. He would 
be ruined, he said, if I did not do so. I should never 
have to pay the money—it was only a form. He 
was so unhappy and besought me so that I yielded, 
and signed the paper he brought with him. That 
ruined me, and made my little ones homeless.” 

““O papa!” 

“The neighbor I speak of died soon afterward, 
and the paper I had signed was brought tome. He 
had not been able to pay it, and I was obliged to. 
I had nothing but my little farm, and at last it was 
sold. I was turned into the wide world with my 
wife and you, my child, without a home.” 

Fanny uttered a low sob, and clung closer to 
him. 

“TI was very unhappy,” he continued ; “I did 
not know how I would be able to earn food for your 
mamma and you. My heart ached as I looked at 
you. You had grown very beautiful, and I shrunk 
from having you grow up the child of a common 
hired laborer—to become a drudge. I could not 
endure the thought of that.” 

She clung closer still to him, her eyes moist and 
full of tenderness. 

“Perhaps what I did was not better,” he went 





on ; ‘but I did not intend that you should ever act. 
It came about by accident. I wiil explain: On the 
very day before the cottage was to be sold, I walked 
out in the evening to go to the home of a friend 
who had offered to give you and your mamma shel- 
ter until I could get some employment. We passed 
near the house to-day—it was on this side of a 
stream which runs between the place where we now 
are and The Cottage. I crossed in a little skiff, and 
was passing this spot when I saw a wagon standing 
where our own now is, and two horses feeding near. 
On the grass were some men and women—they were 
what is called strolling players, and I stopped and 
talked with them. This talk lasted for more than 
an hour. I was so much interested that I forgot my 
errand. Something that was said by the manager, 
as they are called, of the players, had made me 
think. He said that he was in want of some one to 
perform feats of strength—but such a person as he 
required was hard to find. The pay would be large 
—the trouble was to find the man. 

“When he said this,” continued Hernandez, “a 
sudden thought came to my mind. I had always 
been strong. No one could throw me in wrestling, 
and I often lifted with ease weights which others 
could not move. So when the manager said, ‘I 
want an athlete—he would be worth his weight in 
gold,’ I said, without thinking, ‘Try me.’ He 
thought I was jesting, but I assured him I was not. 
We talked for an hour—at the end of that time I’ 
had made an engagement with him. I went home, 
took you and your mamma to the house of the friend 
I have mentioned, and went off with the players.” 

As Hernandez uttered these words the voice of 
Juan was heard calling him. 

“This is nearly all, dear,” he said to Fanny. “I 
had found the means of supporting my little fam- 
ily, and I soon set up for myself. I had saved some 
money, and made much more. You and your mam- 
ma traveled with me now, and little Charles was our 
baby, as you had been in our happy days at The Cot- 
tage. When you were ten you asked me to let you 
act with your pet Alcofribus, and I consented. Per- 
haps I ought not to have consented—but I thought 
there would be no harm in it. Then Charley begged 
me, and I consented to that too. I was not think- 
ing of making money. Not that I did not want 
money. I wished for it very much. Children must 
not want for clothes and little things to make them 
happy. I saw no way of giving my little ones these 
except by acting: but now we are not going to act 
any more. We shall have a home soon—it is very 
pleasant to me to think of that—a quiet home all 
to ourselves, with green grass, and trees, and bright 
sunsets, after which you will go to sleep instead of 
dancing in front of lamps on a stage. You will 
have nothing to do, dear, but run about and gather 
flowers and chase the yellow butterflies. You will 
go to school and be well educated, and grow upa 
little lady ; and Charley shall have a pony, and be a 
little gentleman. You and he are really lady and 
gentleman—for your mother is a lady. You must 
love her when—but that would make you sad. Per- 
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haps she is a little hasty sometimes, but we have had 
misfortunes—she was brought up in ease and they 
were hard for her to bear. But this is all over now. 
She loves you and Charley very much, and was right 
last night when you heard what was said. She did 
not know that the two or three performances in 
W—— would be our last.” 

“Papa! where are you, papa?” cried the voice 
of Juan, otherwise Charley, from behind the trees. 
Hernandez rose. 

“TI thought I would tell you my story, dear,” he 
said. ‘‘It is well fora father not to have conceal- 
ments from his children. You can tell Charley all 


‘this. You know all now, and I feel happier. I 


could not bear the thought that you might feel 
ashamed of me some day when—after I leave you. 
One day you will miss me. I shall not be near you 
any more,” 

There was something so tender and mournful in 
his voice that Fanny sobbed. 

“There, little one,” he said, soothing her, ‘‘ do 
not cry. Why should you? We will be happier in 
future than we have ever been. I shall love you 
more than ever, and you will not be ashamed of your 
little papa. There is nothing to be really ashamed 
of. After all, there is only one thing—to be true 
and honest, and to love. They are calling us. Come, 
dear.” 

And with his arm fondly clasped around the 


‘child, Hernandez walked slowly back to the spot 


where the van was standing. 


Vv. 


THE horses were soon hitched to the van again, 
and the family resumed their seats—Hernandez and 
his wife occupying the front-seat as before, and the 
children that in the rear. Fanny was looking with 
a bright smile at a bunch of wild-flowers which she 
had gathered, and Charley was stooping over to rub 
his cheek against Alcofribus whom he held in his 
lap, and who responded to this mark of attention by 
licking his master’s face, and wagging his tail. 

The road over which the van moved, the horses 
going at a steady walk, was narrow, and the foliage 
met above it, making a picturesque vault. From 
time to time the chirp of birds was heard, or a squir- 
rel ran with quick leaps across in front of the 
horses. All this seemed to delight the children, 
who laughed, and cried out, and clapped their hands. 
Hernandez smiled at their vagaries. The only mem- 
ber of the party who did not seem to be in a cheer- 
ful humor was his wife. 

“I hope we are not far from where we are to 
stop,” she said, in a complaining tone. ‘* Why did 
we set out so early? I am tired todeath! Where 
are we to stop?” 

“*Tt is not far, now,” said Hernandez, gently. 

** You have no objection, I presume, to tell me?” 

“None; but I meant it to be a little surprise. 
You might guess, I think. This country ought to 
be familiar to you.” 

“Of course it is familiar! I am not a child to 
forget everything. We are near The Cottage.” 





“Yes.” 

‘I hope we are not to stop there to-night. I 
cannot bear the sight of it. Why was it ever sold? 
It was an evil day when you incurred that debt. 
Whv could have persuaded you to be so weak? 
You never had sufficient confidence in me to tell 
me.” 

“A friend—I could not refuse him,” said Her- 
nandez. 

A vague sound from the lips of his companion 
protested against the logic of this response. 

“Well,” she said, coldly, “just as you please. 
I only say that I hope you will not stop at The Cot- 
tage to-night. It would be too hateful to have those 
people you sold it to smirking around me in the 
house I was once mistress of.” 

“T can understand that,” said Hernandez ; “ you 
shall not be subjected to anything so painful. We 
will stop where all will be agreeable. Here is the 
Little River, which I hope we will be able to cross.” 

The solicitude of Hernandez as to his ability 
to ford the stream which they had now come in 
sight of, was well founded. It was one of those 
picturesque littke water-courses of the Piedmont re- 
gion which steal quietly through the fields and woods, 
scarcely a momentary obstruction to the traveler, on 
ordinary occasions, and forded with ease ; but, when 
swollen by rains, really dangerous. The Little Riv- 
er, as it was called, had been thus swollen by the 
storm a day or two before. It had overflowed its 
banks, and galloped furiously by, the waves break- 
ing in foam upon a small island below, a few yards 
in width —a mass of rock from which grew some 
young sycamores. 

Hernandez drew rein, and the horses stopped. 

“ Well?” said his companion, impatiently. 

“TI am afraid the water is too high,” said Her- 
nandez. “I know all about Little River and the 
ford here. When the stream is low, it scarcely 
reaches above a horse’s knees. But it is out of its 
banks from the rain. I must not expose you and the 
children to any danger.” 

“* Pshaw !” said his wife, “ you must be nervous. 
There is not the least danger, and I am tired to 
death,” 

Hernandez hesitated, looking attentively at the 
stream. 

“1 am afraid it would be risking too much,” he 
said. “Iam not thinking of myself. For the wagon 
to overturn would do me no harm. I swim too well 
for that. I am thinking of you and the children.” 

“Oh! the wagon will not overturn,” she said, in 
the same impatient tone. “I have a headache. 
There is no house within miles of this place on this 
side of the stream. You know the ford.” 

Hernandez still hesitated. 

“ Yes, I know it well,” he said; “ but fords are 
changed sometimes by freshets.” 

His remonstrances were met by new protests , 
his companion seemed to be in one of those humors 
which induce people to oppose the views of others 
for the sake of opposing them ; and at last his re- 
pugnance to attempting the passage of the stream 
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was overcome. He drove down the slope to the 
bank, and the horses entered the water. 

It was plain that the animals shared the feeling 
of their master. They snorted, and more than once 
turned their heads toward the bank which they had 
just descended, looking at Hernandez with an ex- 
pression in their eyes which was almost human. 

It was now too late, however, to return. As they 
went on the water rose steadily to the girths, then to 
the chests, then to the backs of the horses, over 
which the waves washed. The animals in fright 
bounded in the traces, and reared. Hernandez, cool 
and resolute, replied by lashing them, at which they 
darted forward. The waves swept completely over 
them, and the wagon was lifted from the bottom. 

“The ford has changed!” said Hernandez, in a 
low tone. 

What followed took place in a few moments, The 
horses, unable to keep their feet, or breast the cur- 
rent by swimming, were swept away, and the van 
with them, Both van and horses darted down the 
stream, reached the mass of rock from which grew 
the small sycamores mentioned, and were caught 
there. 

The van, nearly overturned, rested on one side. 
The horses, wild with fright, were rearing and kick- 
ing to extricate themselves from the traces. The 
woman and children were screaming and clinging to 
the seats. Hernandez was the only one who re- 
tained presence of mind. 

Drawing a heavy knife from his pocket, he leaped 
upon the tongue of the van, and cut the horses from 
the traces. One of them darted down the stream. 
The other, held in the clutch of Hernandez, could 
not move. He grasped the bridle, threw himself 
upon the animal’s back, and turned his head toward 
the van. For a single instant, as he looked at his 
wife and children, he seemed to hesitate. He then 
held one arm toward the former, and said, “Come !” 

His arm was passed around her waist, he dragged 
her toward him, and, supporting her thus, swam with 
her to the shore. He then ascended the bank some 
yards, plunged again into the stream, and horse and 
rider were swept down toward the van, which was 
swaying to and fro, and seemed about to be carried 
away. 

The animal had not strength to reach the van. 
The current was too strong. It swept him down; 
he struck upon the rocks, turned over on his side, 
and disappeared. Hernandez had just time to throw 
himself into the water and grasp a bough of one of 
the sycamores. He then drew himself up upon the 
rocks, and gained the van, which was trembling and 
swaying as the stream beat upon it. 

Father and children were face to face, hanging 
as it were between life and death. The face of Her- 
nandez was as cool and resolute as before, and some 
of his brave blood was plain in the expression of 
Fanny. She sat perfectly still, with her arm around 
her brother, and was only a little pale. 

“Listen, my children,” said Hernandez, quietly ; 
“I am going to swim to shore with you. There is 
no other hope. The wagon will be carried away in 








a few minutes. You must not cling to me in the 
water. Remember this.” 

“T will not cling to you, papa,” said Fanny. 

“ My brave little one! Do not be afraid. I will 
save you.” 

He passed a strap around both children beneath 
the arms, and buckled it. 

“Rest your hand upon my shoulder,” he said to 
Fanny. 

She had scarcely done this when the van swayed 
more violently, was caught by the current, and, turn- 
ing over, was swept from beneath their feet. Her- 
nandez and his children were precipitated into the 
stream which passed over them. 

In an instant he rose, clutching with his left 
hand the strap around the children, and striking for 
shore with his right arm. The struggle then wit- 
nessed between the strength of a human being and 
the brute force of the stream was fearful. The 
athlete of the stage had found a new use for his 
muscle. The waves buffeted him, but could not con- 
quer him. His will seemed to defy them, and drag- 
ging the children, whose heads alone were seen 
above water, he reached the bank, and emerged from 
the river, his left arm clasping the girl and boy to 
his heart. 

His wife ran toward them, as pale as death. As 
she reached them Hernandez staggered, leaned for 
an instant faintly on Fanny’s shoulder, and then sank 
to the ground. As he did so some wood-cutters were 
seen running toward them, and soon reached the 
spot. Hernandez was lying upon the bank with his 
eyes closed. When they spoke to him he did not 
reply. 

vi. 

THREE days after this scene Hernandez was ly- 
ing in a chamber in The Cottage. He was dy- 
ing! 

The strain in lifting the great weight in his per- 
formance of W—— had produced lesion of the spine, 
and the exertion in saving the lives of his children 
had resulted in paralysis. He had been taken to 
The Cottage by his own request ; a physician had at 
once been sent for; but nothing could be done—the 
paralysis mounted from his lower limbs to his chest 
—he was dying! 

His wife and children were by his bed, pale and 
thin from distress and want of sleep. The former 
sat near with a dumb pain in her hollow eyes, and 
Fanny and Charley were crying. At their feet was 
Alcofribus, still, and vaguely aware, you would have 
said, that something unfortunate had happened. 

Hernandez moved his hand faintly, and looked at 
his wife. She came to him. 

“I am going soon,” he said—‘“I am going to 
leave you and my little ones ; but there is One who 
knows best, and will watch over you.” 

He spoke in a low tone, stopping at intervals. 

“TI must make haste now,” he murmured, “I 
wished to tell you something you do not know. You 
must not think too hard of me when I am gone. It 
was your father I became security for—before I 
knew you almost. I did not tell you, to spare you 
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pain. But all the trouble is over now. The Cot-/ not seeme. Be kind and good to each other, and to 
tage belongs to you and my children. I repurchased | your mamma. I love you very much. I did not 
it with the money I saved. So, you see, it was well | mean to bring you up as mountebanks. I was al- 


I became a juggler. You have a home, and money 
in bank, too—my papers will tell you where—and 
your own old servants who waited upon you when 
you were a girl were here to meet us. I meant it as 
a surprise—to please you.” 

He spoke with difficulty, and seemed to feel that 
little time was left to him. He beckoned faintly to 
the children. They came to him, crying, and he 
placed one arm around them. 

“T am going away soon, little ones,” he said, in a 
whisper ; “I shall not see you any more, and you'll 


ways thinking of the happy days we would have at 
The Cottage here. I did not mean to be a bad fa- 
ther—you will not be ashamed of me.” 

Hernandez drew them close to him, and kissed 
them. They were sobbing, and their tears fell upon 
his face. His last look was for Fanny. His eyes 
were fixed upon her with a tenderness beyond words, 
and that expression remained, chiseled as it were 
upon his features. 

The strong man had passed away so gently that 
no one could tell when he expired. 








A COLLOQUY. 


How is it that so many sensible people assume 

* toward poetry an attitude of intellectual dis- 
dain? 

B. Perhaps because they ave sensible people. 
The pretensions, the arrogance, the assumption of 
the poets, and the would-be poets, may well induce 
wise people to inquire what there is in this poetry 
which is so clamorously exalted. 

¥. I do not refer to people who find all poetry 
wholly without charm ; these, unfortunately, are but 
too large in number. There are many persons who 
possess what usually passes for a decided poetic 
taste, who yet demand from the verses which they 
read little else besides a gratification of their rhyth- 
mic sense on the one hand, and a general impression 
on the other that they are having things very pleas- 
antly put. In not a few cases it would seem as if 
they looked upon poetry as a kind of mental retiring- 
room, where yawning, and stretching, and lolling 
upon cushions, must of necessity be admissible—as 
a place where one need no longer concern himself 
with the stricter exactitudes ; where misrepresenta- 
tion has an agreeable right to work its lawless will ; 
where beauty is not solely its own excuse for being, 
but for being often rather scornful, as well, of how 
far reason restrains it; and where grace, melody, 
and color, can form substitutes for solid thought no 
less efficient than attractive. I have frequently 
been struck with the way in which persons have 
welcomed certain ideas, when clothed poetically, 
which might have easily roused their worst polemic 
instincts if presented in a prosaic form. It is prob- 
able that this sudden toleration is less owing to the 
luxurious fascination of metre and rhythm than to a 
general understanding that matter has now become 
of slight importance, and manner delightfully the 
reverse. I confess that it amazes me to see a man of 
intellect holding passages of poetry in fond remem- 
brance, which if written in prose he would never think 
of quoting ; and I am now secretly of the belief that 
it is, after all, only ‘* the mellow oes and aes” that 
he cares about, and that in his consideration the 
thought occupies something decidedly lower than a 
secondary place. The chief aim of all poetry is no 


doubt to be beautiful, but it is most loftily and en- 
duringly beautiful when its thought is massive, pro- 
found, and original. Merely to expect from it sootha- 
tive, agreeable, or sensuous effects, is to underrate its 
finest capabilities. Merely to seek emotional pleas- 
ure from it is to leave unemployed half its powers 
for giving pleasure at all. 

B. I am unable to agree with you in this: I af- 
firm that the function of poetry is not thought, but 
emotion ; that the sole thing which distinguishes it 
from other forms of literary art is its metrical con- 
struction, wherein lies the only power it possesses 
for giving pleasure which it does not share with all 
literature and the arts. I confess to some little 
irritation at the claim put forth so frequently as to 
the purposes, the functions, the attributes, the re- 
sults of poetry, the majority of persons seeming to 
think that ideas, when expressed in accordance with 
certain metrical rules, attain an occult power which 
they could not possess in so-called plain prose. 
These ideas do, it is true, gain by the aid of rhythm 
a force or power, but this is nothing more than the 
charm of melody. I often wonder whether accu- 
rate definition is possible. I am not thinking of 
the dictionaries, but of efforts made by people gen- 
erally to indicate the essential quality or separate 
function which anything possesses. I find, for in- 
stance, one of our essayists affirming that the pur- 
pose and end of poetry were never more accurately 
stated than in the lines by Keats : 

“ . .. + It should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man.” 
I advise you to quote those lines to any person not 
acquainted with them, and ask him to guess what it 
is that is to act as this “ friend.” Can that be called 
a definition or description of anything which ap- 
plies with equal pertinency and force to a hundred 
other things? The lines by Keats are just as true 
of music, of painting, of eloquence, of imaginative 
prose, as they are of poetry, and they apply with 
greater truth to religion than to anything else. If 
we are desirous of ascertaining the true value, the 
real purpose, the exact quality of anything, we must 
| discover what it possesses that separates it from other 
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things—what faculty, or function, or principle, or 
law, pertains to it alone, and by which it may be dis- 
tinguished. Now, why is there poetry? What is 
its excuse for being? What distinctive quality does 
it possess? What special end has it in view? What 
are the features or signs by which it may be known? 

F. Poetry, like wit, humor, and even art, cannot 
be accurately defined. Its essence is subtile, its 
qualities illusive, and, although there are poets who 
divine its secret, no one has been able to put his 
divination into the form of a definition. 

B. No one, I grant, has been able to define or 
explain the secret of the charm which melody exerts 
upon us; and neither can the charm of color or form 
be explained ; but the definition of poetry is simply 
that it is a form of literary expression which employs 
metre—a metrical arrangement of syllables with the 
purpose of delighting the ear by rhythmic beat and 
recurrence of sound. It is simply the stem from 
which music has separated into a special develop- 
ment. 

F. This is nothing more than a definition of 
verse. You limit your terms wholly to the mechani- 
cal execution of lines—to that feature which ad- 
dresses the ear, ignoring altogether the essence and 
true spirit of poetry—its embodiment of the beauti- 
ful, its exaltation, its inspiration and insight, its crys- 
tallization of thought, its power of picture-making, 
its profound moods and divinations. It is monstrous 
to assume that poetry is merely a succession of words 
in a smooth and sensuous order. So far from this 
being true, I affirm that it primarily incarnates the 
beautiful, but achieves its highest function only when 
it is philosophical and profound. Buckle goes so 
far as to say that the abstract methods of poetry act 
as stimuli to precise scientific investigation, that it 
is often the avant-courrier of detailed and formu- 
lated knowledge, throwing its light over lands into 
which science has not yet ventured. ‘There is in 
poetry,” hesays, “a divine and prophetic power which, 
if properly used, would make it the ally of science 
instead of the enemy. By the poet, Nature is contem- 
plated on the side of the emotions ; by the man of sci- 
ence, on the side of the understanding. But the emo- 
tions are as much a part of us as the understanding. 
They are as truthful ; they are as likely to be right. 
Though their view is different, it is not capricious. 
They obey fixed laws; they follow an orderly and 
uniform course ; they run in sequences; they have 
their logic and method of inference. Poetry, there- 
fore, is a part of philosophy, simply because the 
emotions are a part of the mind. If the man of 
science despises their teaching, so much the worse 
for him. He has only half his weapons ; his ar- 
senal is unfilled.” This places poetry, you see, side 
by side with the highest intellectual efforts ; it estab- 
lishes that its mission is not merely to be musical, 
not solely to be sensuous, not exclusively to be beau- 
tiful, but to go hand-in-hand with the intellect in its 
profoundest philosophical pursuits and studies. 

B. I cordially agree with all this, with a slight 
difference. The works of the great poets exhibit 
all the transcendent qualities you have enumerated 
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—beauty, wisdom, inspiration, insight, divination, 
exaltation, philosophy—all are there. But beauty, 
wisdom, divination, philosophy, are found just as 
notably in the great prose-writers as in the poets, 
There is not one thing which you have set down as 
the attribute of poetry that exclusively belongs to 
it. All that Buckle says pertains to imagination and 
the emotions ; he is using the word poetry in the 
popular sense, as if it were synonymous with beauty 
and certain exalted mental qualities. He simply af- 
firms the value of the imagination as compared with 
reason, and exalts the emotions as forces even in 
purely intellectual pursuits ; and surely imagination 
and emotion are as competent to act as hand- 
maids to science and philosophy in elevated prose 
as in poetry. Prose is capable of covering the whole 
range of human thought, human aspiration, human 
feeling ; of reaching the heart, of rousing the im- 
agination, of stirring the emotions, of exciting the 
fancy ; it possesses every weapon and every resource 
the poet is endowed with, excepting the single one 
of melody. Here is a volume of Tennyson at my 
hand. Let me open it at random, and read the first 
passage that falls under my eye... . I have hit upon 
“ The Princess,” and here are a few lines that my 
eye alights upon : 
“. . . . Out we paced, 

I first, and, following through the porch that sang 

All round with laurel, issued in a court 

Compact of lucid marbles, bossed with lengths 

Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 

Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 

The Muses and the Graces, grouped in threes, 

Enringed a billowing fountain in the midst ; 

And here and there on lattice edges lay 

Or book or lute.” 


This is a captivating picture ; it is a perfect piece 
of word-painting ; but how easy to transpose it all 
into prose, losing thereby just the ineffable charm of 
metrical arrangement—just this and no more! Study 
it well, and you will see there is no known means by 
which it can be distinguished from prose excepting 
its metre—and this, consequently, makes it poetry. 

F. Carry this out, and any piece of doggerel is 
poetry, no matter how empty, vacant, worthless, it 
may be. 

B. Just as a poor picture in colors must be 
classed, like Titian’s “ Venus” or Murillo’s “ Assump- 
tion,” as painting ; just as the naturalist under the 
term mammalia must group the mouse and the lion. 
Classification in these things is not by guadity, but 
by structure ; by the latter we have the ind, by the 
former the rank. 

F. The mere use of rhythm does not of itself 
separate the two forms. If we say, ‘‘ The moon 
arose,” we have measure and rhythm, but assuredly 
not poetry; if we say, “The moon unveiled her 
peerless light and threw across the scene her silver 
mantle,” we have the fact expressed in poetry—and 
it would still be poetry if we reconstructed the sen- 
tence so as to exclude the metre. 

B. This is the difference between the simile and 
the ornate, and not the difference between prose and 
poetry. If it were so, nineteen-twentieths of our 
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poetry would have to be remanded to prose—includ- 
ing nearly all that Wordsworth and his followers 
have written, Twist the theory as you will, you 
will find that metre is the quality, and the only qual- 
ity, that indicates poetical composition. If there is 
anything else in poetry which prose does not possess, 
will you point it out ? 

¥. Poetry crystallizes ideas, concentrates a world 
into a phrase, expounds a philosophy in a sentence. 
It is sinewy with thought, it is a succession of cap- 
tivating pictures, it ennobles and transfigures, it 
glorifies with splendid colors, it reveals with search- 
ing analysis, it embodies the highest wisdom, gives 
form to the most glorious dreams, fixes and shapes 
a thousand otherwise illusive beauties. Rhythmical 
utterance is its vehicle only. The quality which 
makes metrical lines poetry is something that utterly 
escapes analysis ; and in this discussion it is well 
to keep in mind the original meaning of the word 
—which is, to make, to create. The poet, when ful- 
filling his true office, is a creator, a seer. 

&. It is this original significance of the word 
which has led to all the ecstatic utterances on the 
subject. The poet preceded the prose-writer; his 
songs and hymns were the sole vehicle for the ex- 
pression of imaginative ideas, for the relation of he- 
roic deeds, for the utterance of emotional thought. 
Poetry was the whole of literature. The poet was a 
maker and seer not because he sung in numbers, 
but because he was the voice of prophecy, the chron- 
icler of history, the teacher of morals, the expositor 
of the passions and the sentiments. To-day litera- 
ture and the arts in their various forms do now for 
mankind what the poet did in the beginning of civ- 
ilization. In some things prose accomplishes this 
end better than poetry. You say, for instance, that 
poetry crystallizes ideas. Now, the very best crys- 
tallized thought is in our proverbs, which for the 
most part are in prose. It happens sometimes that 
the requirements of rhythm or rhyme lead to great 
compactness, but it also sometimes happens that they 
lead to padding and feeble extension. Neither com- 
pactness nor verbiage is, therefore, an inevitable or 
necessary condition of poetry—the arbitrary long 
and short syllables and terminal rhymes determining 
absolutely which of these two things shall charac- 
terize a line. Crystallization, moreover, implies ac- 
curacy of thought and clearness of thought. In nei- 
ther of these things has poetry any advantage over 
prose. In prose we can choose with utmost pre- 
cision the exact word or phrase we need ; in poetry 
the recurring beat is tyrannical, and is just as likely 
to enforce an obscure as a luminous phrase. The 
rhyme and the metre often lead to awkward inver- 
sions and forced expressions that are fatal to clear- 
ness and precision of thought. All that the poetical 
form can do is to help fix an idea in the memory by 
a sonorous ring, or by smooth and flowing cadence. 
Coleridge has defined poetry as the best word in the 
best place. This is simply a definition of sty/e. The 
poet selects the best word he can, but is often com- 
pelled to surrender the most accurate word for one 


tion—to which, as Byron tells us, all things must 
yield. 

Ff. This I grant; but the other high qualities 
that I have named, they assuredly are not so much a 
function of prose as of poetry. 

B. They may not be as commonly found in prose 
as in poetry, but prose can reach any height of im- 
agination or expression that poetry can. Witness 
the great orations. Would one of Burke’s splendid 
speeches be fuller of richer thought, of more brilliant 
fancies, of more swelling diction, of more inspired 
fervor, of greater imaginative reach, had it been 
thrown into verse—had it supplemented these things 
with the best resources of the poets? Cast one of 
his orations into poetry, and it would lose in clear- 
ness, directness, and force ; but there would be pas- 
sages the beauty of which would be greatly en- 
hanced by metre and cadence, and certain lines 
would ring in the ear with a resonance never to be 
forgotten. 

¥. But there are subtiler melodies in poetry than 
the melody of numbers. In true poetry words are 
wedded by affinities too delicate to be formulated 
into rules. Every one knows the laws for construct- 
ing blank verse, but how few can write really good 
lines of this character ! 

B. Every one knows the rules of composition, 
but how few can write good prose! There are as 
many harmonies and subtilties in prose as in poetry 
—the arrangement of words by nice and exquisite 
fitness is as possible and almost as difficult in one 
form as in another. 

F. But poetry is always necessarily identified 
with fancy and imagination ; we exact of it those 
conditions, and can think of no excuse for its being 
unless it carries the mind into realms of beauty. 

B. There is no excuse for any art unless it does 
just this thing—unless it stirs the emotions and ex- 
alts the imagination. We are charmed with the 
ideas, the pictures, the imagery, the fancies, the con- 
ceits, the suggestions, the beauty, so generally found 
in poetry, and thus are seduced into the idea that 
these things make poetry, forgetting that they exist 
in entire independence of special modes of expres- 
sion. Now, that which constitutes a painting is 
color ; it is not the story, the ideas, the hundred 
other things that please us therein: everything else 
but color may be expressed by literature, or sculpt- 
ure, or drawing in black-and-white. A painting 
is a painting by the employment of pigments, and 
worthily so by rightly using them. Sculpture sepa- 
rates itself from other forms of art by the fact of its 
being form in relief ; whatever other charm or quality 
it possesses does not belong to it decause it is sculpt- 
ure. It is barren enough if beauty and imagination are 
not in it, but, while these things may determine the 
rank of a work by the chisel, they do not determine 
its classification. It is therefore a particular method 
that makes poetry, not the ideas that leaven the per- 
formance, that elevate it, that consecrate it, that 
make it glorious. These are the qualities that make 
verses great poetry. 





that will better meet the requirements of his versifica- 





¥. Every mind is fixed in the idea that poetry 
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means beautiful thought, and not the sing-song of 
the metre. We often hear a beautiful sunset de- 
scribed as poetical, A charming fancy is always 
crowned as poetical. 

B. It would be just as logical to characterize a 
beautiful sunset or a fine conceit as sculpturesque ! 
We cannot get accurate understanding on this sub- 
ject by calling in popular confusion as a witness. 
We may sweep all the poetical literature in the world 
out of existence, let the art of versification perish, and 
yet we would not abridge in the least the dreams, the 
fancies, the conceits, or any of the emotional or im- 
aginative forces of the world. 

F. It is not worth while uttering the truism that 
emotion and imagination exist without poetry. No 
one will deny it. But the poet appropriates and 
exalts them; he gives them habitation, form, and 
expression ; he unites them with all other attributes 
of the mind. The supreme quality of poetry, its 
exalted service, is not that it charms the ear, or 
pleases the fancy, or interests the intelligence, but 
that it stmultaneously appeals to the several sides of 
our nature involved in the mind, the emotions, and 
the senses. It is the consensus of several things 
that makes poetry. Its dominion is over the whole 
being. It reasons, it thinks, it feels, it dreams; 
while its cadence charms the ear, and its warm 
pictures lull the senses, its outflying thoughts com- 
pass the world. 

8. This simultaneous action upon the intellect 
and the senses, this consensus of many qualities which 
make poetry worthy, is necessary to give any hu- 
man work of the imagination a high place. As 
to thinking, that has little place in poetry or in 
any art. Poets dream and make pictures—this is 
about all. The notion which you seemed to find 
sanctioned in Buckle, that the mere metrical ar- 
rangement of words can aid in thinking, promote 
good thinking, or be anything else than an incum- 
brance to accurate thinking, is absurd. Poetry has 
an abundance of enthusiasm, passion, emotion, ideal- 
ization, sensuous charm, but little or no real thought. 
Those who are to do genuine thinking must clear 
themselves of every possible obstruction—all rules 
of form, all dictations of method, all devices that 
allure the senses. 

¥, Enthusiasm and passion are only the garment 
clothing the clear and definite idea within. You 
must recollect that, to have the mirage, we must 
have the actuality. The mountain is still a moun- 
tain whether we see it in its rugged lines, or when it 
looms a changing mass of violet vapor. John Stuart 
Mill has written on the woman’s-rights question, and 
Tennyson has also written upon it in “The Prin- 
cess.” In the prose of one writer there is the able 
discussion of a subtile question, after a manner no 
less powerful than limpid, and marked by particu- 
larizations, items, specializations. In the verse of 
the other writer there is supreme fervor, a splendid 
picturesqueness, and every possible accessory of fine 
rhythm and mellow voweling. One is deliberative 
and practical thought, the other emotional and desul- 
tory. One is a landscape whose least grass-bladc, 











bough, or road-line, meets us with vivid distinctness ; 

the other is the same landscape flooded with transfig- 
uring moonlight, its most salient features alone vis- 
ible, and these softened or made sublime. 

B. This is the difference between exact logic 
and the suggestiveness, the breadth, the half-touches 
of art, All that poetry does is to heighten this art- 
effect by the mysterious charm of cadence—for ca- 
dence in its effect upon the human mind may be 
fairly called mysterious. We know that color simply 
as color isa great delight ; while the fine proportions 
and graceful lines of form have the capacity to thrill 
and fascinate. In the same way mere mellow syl- 
lables have the power to create sweet sensations. If 
these musical syllables are nothing but empty sound, 
why not write in prose? You have heard the winds 
moan and whisper in the tree-tops ; you have lis- 
tened to the fall of water over rocks, and the splash 
of fountains ; you know the charm of a soft voice in 
woman ; these are evidence of what a force in Na- 
ture mere sound is. Now, I make the bold assertion 
that poetry exists solely because of the delight of the 
human ear in cadence and mellow sound. 

#, Why, then one needs only neat blendings of 
vowels and consonants for the making of poetry. 

B. If the cadence were united to purely empty 
and meaningless words, all our other senses would 
revolt against the lines. But the charm of cadence 
is so great that it seems to clothe vagueness and 
obscurity with meaning, and will seduce a reader 
into admiring lines that he cannot define or explain, 
the meaning of which but faintly glimmers in his 
mind. I have often been struck, when hearing 
poets read their verses, how completely the musical 
idea predominated. It is said that Tennyson reads 
his own poems in a monotonous sing-song. Within 
my experience, I have never heard a poet recite 
poetry in a manner to show that he had the least 
idea of its meaning; he invariably thinks of noth- 
ing but the cadence. If there were no meaning, 
then the verses, of course, would excite disdain. 
But in many cases any form of half-hinted sugges- 
tion suffices—and vagueness, let me say, is legiti- 
mately a force and quality in poetry, just as it is in 
all art. It is found in the greatest poets, as in the 
greatest artists, and completely establishes the axiom 
that poetry is not thought, but feeling. It is related 
that in Turner’s time a well-known engraver called 
upon the great artist for an explanation as to the 
meaning of a vague shape in one corner of a paint- 
ing which he had undertaken to reproduce on steel. 
‘“* What do you think it is?” gruffly asked the paint- 
er. The engraver hesitatingly replied that he didn’t 
know, but perhaps it was a wheelbarrow. “ Well, 
make it a wheelbarrow,” exclaimed the painter, and 
turned on his heel. The painter had in his mind a 
scheme of color, and was wholly indifferent to de- 
tails of form. In the same way a poet often makes 
and masses impression by felicitous sound, in which 
there is but uncertain and illusive sense. 

F. I must admit that much of our modern poe- 
try has the sins of obscurity and wordiness, The 
first, as in the case of Browning, often conceals much 
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sinewy and laudable thought; the second but too grandly approximated toward its accomplishment. 
often conceals a disheartening vacuum. There are | Pollok, in his, fell short on the intellectual and not 
songs scattered through Swinburne’s recent poem, | the metrical side. In Pope the two elements of the 
“The Sailing of the Swallow,” which are simply a | combination were excellently suited one to another, 
collection of gaudy-colored words, that may mean though neither was of the lordlier ideal sort. Keats 
almost anything one pleases to have them mean. | erred extravagantly in the direction of voluptuous 
They are the hollow shell of poetry—rainbow-tint- | phrasing, often almost smothering his thoughts in 
ed, it is true, but without any esthetic right to exist. | mere mode of utterance, or making them pass before 
It is in the most perfect blending of the sweetest | the reader like shapes that staggered beneath bur- 
sound with the noblest sense that poetry finds her | dens of flowers. Shelley came very near, in certain 
loftiest and best expression. When the first prepon- | instances, wedding ‘‘ perfect music unto noble 
derates over the second (as it is constantly doing in | words ;” and perhaps no writer of any time has ac- 
Browning's work) the result is crude, inharmonious, | quired a more superb evenness between the thing 
and often even repulsive. When (as we too often | said and the manner of saying it than Tennyson. 
find in the case of Swinburne) there is a great deal | We have all heard of ‘‘ the light that never was on 
of rhythm and color, and very little else besides, the | sea or land.” It is precisely this light which, if 
artistic error is still more grave. I donot mean that | thrown over certain objects, must produce in all 
this perfect union is always to be sought for, but I | cases the exquisite and unexplainable effect called 
maintain that even in the simplest ballad a certain | “poetry.” But if the object does not exist—if the 
dignity of idea is indispensable. Among poems | light be thrown upon vacuity—what wonder if the 
which are passionate expressions of sorrow, long- | result has still a beauty which in not a few cases an- 
ing, despair, or religious faith, the higher imagina- noys us by the meaningless charm which it exerts? 
tive traits are out of place; but here, as always, no | B. “ The light that never was on sea or land” is 
amount of rhetorical elegance may properly hide an the light bestowed by imagination ; it glows in Tur- 
underlying platitude. Yet, in all the more ambi- | ner’s skies, in the eloquence of Burke, in the prose of 
tious conceptions, this stately equipoise is to be aimed Ruskin ; it is shared by the poets with all others who 
for. Milton accomplished it in his epic, or at least | are touched with the fire of inspiration, 








THE POET AND THE STAR. 


I 


The moon acteth HE wind is up, the snow is up, 
the part of step-moth- The moon is up on high ; 
oe ee She pincheth all the little stars 
ioci + amg That shine along the sky. 
oniiaan, She laughs, ‘‘ Ha! ha! my little star, 


You're not as bright as I!” 


Il. 


But she, in turn, The wind is still, the morn is chill, 
fadeth and groweth The moon dies with the night 
Pale as a little star. Upon its breast in the faint west 


To see the sun so bright. 
He laughs, ‘‘ Ha! ha! my little star, 
You’re nothing to my light !” 


Ill, 


And the sun, which The wind is up, the sun is up, 
vanquisheth her, is The poet comes this way ; 
despised by the poet He sings at noon an evening tune 
as a little star, to be And blotteth out the day. 
easily put cut with a He laughs, ‘‘Ha! ha! you petty star, 


mouthful of jingles. You’re nothing to my lay ” 


IV. 
While the poet The wind was down, the poet’s crown 
himself is taught that Was greenest of the green, 
the star of his fame When who should pass but the fairest lass 
is but a little one, and That ever eye had seen ! 
— eo She laughed, “Ha! ha! your little star 


ness to Love’s Luci- 


fer. Was lit by Love, I ween !” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION. 


HESE were the days of a grand triumphal pro- 
cession, in which we led our hero about to be 
congratulated by his friends. There were not many 
of these, it is true. 
cause the chances of the hateful passion of envy 
being aroused were lessened. To be sure, there 
were none who could be envious. Leonard’s road 
to honor is a royal road, open to all. But it is be- 
set with difficulties. Stout is the heart and strong 
the will of him who dares to tread that pipe-clayed 
and uncertain way. None of the boys with whom 
we had been at school knew Leonard as a friend, or 
even as an old acquaintance. The reserved school- 
boy who fought his way to freedom from molestation 
was not likely now to search out the lads who had 
once stung his proud soul by references to the price 
of soap. They were now chiefly engaged in pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the town, and 
would have saluted the young officer had they known 
who he was, hat in hand. 

We went round, therefore, among our little circle 
of friends. 

Mr. Broughton promptly invited us to dinner. 

There were present at the banquet—to furnish it 
forth all the resources of the reverend gentleman’s 
cellar were put under contribution—the captain, Mr. 
Pontifex, Leonard, and myself. The dinner was 
simple, consisting of salmon, lamb, and chicken, cut- 
lets, with early peas and asparagus. A little light 
Sauterne, which his reverence recommended in pref- 
erence to sherry, as leaving the palate clean for the 
port, accompanied the meal. There was also cham- 
pagne, which, he said, was a wine as catholic as the 
Athanasian Creed, inasmuch as it goes equally well 
with a simple luncheon of cold chicken, and with 
the most elaborate Gaudy. After dinner, solely in 
deference to the uncorrupted digestion of youth, he 
ordered a dish of strawberries. 

“It is not the right time to eat them,” he said, 
in a voice almost as solemn for the occasion as that 
of Mr. Pontifex. ‘‘ Their proper place is after 
breakfast. A good dinner-port would be better. 
But young men expect these things.—When you and 
I were undergraduates, Pontifex, we liked them.” 
And then, while we absorbed the strawberries, he 
arose and brought from a sideboard, with great care 
and with his own hands, four decanters of port.” 

They stood all in a row before him, a label hang- 
ing from each. He put out his hands over them 
like a priest pronouncing a blessing. 

“‘ We ought, Brother Pontifex,” he said, “to have 
a form of thanksgiving for port.” 

“When I was a young man,” said Mr. Pontifex, 
with a sigh, “I was called by some of my reckless 
companions—ahem !—Two-Bottle Pontifex. Two- 
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That made it all the better, be- : 
| regard to my old pupil. 


Bottle Pontifex ! such was my appetite for port-wine 


at that period. I am now never allowed by Mrs, 
Pontifex—alas !—even to taste the—ahem !—the bev- 
erage.” 

‘*This,” said Mr. Broughton, affectionately ca- 
ressing one of the decanters, ‘‘ is a bottle of 1820,— 
I sincerely wish, Leonard, that I could entertain the 
hope of bequeathing you a few dozens in token of 
But I have not more than 
enough for my own use, always supposing that I 
reach the allotted time of threescore years and ten. 
It is generous still, this wine.” He poured out a 
glass, and held it to the light. ‘ Mark the color; 
refresh yourself with this bouquet; taste the noble 
wine.” He suited the action to the “ recommenda- 
tion.” “What a combination of delight for all the 
senses at once! Nature never raised a sweeter 
color—a more divine fragrance —a more Olympian 
taste than she has united—” 

“Under Providence, Brother Broughton,” said 
Mr. Pontifex, shaking his head. 

“—united in this one glass of the finest wine 
ever grown. How my good grandfather the bishop 
—whose piety was only equaled by his taste for port 
—would have enjoyed this moment! The day be- 
fore he died his chaplain—on pouring him out his 
single glass—the bishop was then too feeble for more 
—said, ‘ We shall drink, my lord, in a better world, 
a more delicious wine!’ He was a learned and 
sound divine, but young, and with a palate compara- 
tively untrained. ‘We cannot,’ said the good old 
bishop. ‘ Better wine than this is not to be had.’ 

“The next decanter,” he went on, with a sigh 
for the good bishop’s memory, “‘is a bottle of 1834. 
I do not know aright how to sing its praises. After 
what I have said of 1820 I would only say— 

* O matre pulchré filia pulchrior!’ 


You shall taste it presently. Thirteen years later 
we come to 1847. What a year for port! and to 
think that it should be followed—that year of gen- 
erous and glorious vintages—by the year of rebellion 
and social upheaval! As if Heaven’s choicest bless- 
ings were altogether thrown away upon ungrateful 
man! The last is a bottle of 1851, now four years 
in bottle, and still a little too full. The four bottles 
do not make altogether a bottle a head—nothing to 
your old days, Pontifex—but we three are advanced 
in years, I am sorry to think, and the boys have been 
trained in a different school. Perhaps a better one. 

“And now,” he resumed, looking round with 
smiles twinkling in his eyes and playing over his 
jolly red face, “‘a toast. The health of Leonard— 
our brave lad who has come home from the wars 
with medals and honors which make us all proud 
of him.—It was in this room, my dear boy, that you 
first read the wars of antiquity told in heroic verse. 
It was here that your ear and your heart became at- 
tuned to the glorious aspects of heroism and the din 





of battle. Remember, when you have some of your 
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own, that nothing succeeds like putting a boy 
through the good old mill of Homer and Virgil. 
You were educated by me for your work, not by 
cramming yourself with a bundle of scientific facts, 
which they would persuade us is what soldiers want, 
but by the deeds of the great men of Greece and 
Rome. You have not forgotten Diomede, I hope?” 

“No, sir,” said Leonard. ‘“ Nor Sarpedon, nor 
the cowardly Paris, nor Turnus, nor Nodin and Eu- 
ryalus—nor any of them. Who can forget the jolly 
old battles?” 

** When I was a schoolboy,” Mr. Pontifex said, 
solemnly, ‘‘ I once fought a battle with another boy 
in which, I remember, I was worsted, owing to the 
superior strength of my antagonist. This breach of 
rules was subsequently discovered by the master of 
the school, and I was summoned before his presence. 
As I had nothing to say in—ahem !—vindication of 
the offense, I was instantly condemned to be—ahem ! 
—in fact—birched! The—the necessary prelimi- 
naries having been performed, they proceeded to 
search for the rod, an instrument which was kept for 
that purpose under wet straw in the garden. When 
this had been found, I sustained a most fearful in- 
fliction.” 

We all laughed at this graphic reminiscence of a 
school battle and its consequences, and Mr. Brough- 
ton bade us charge our glasses and begin the ’34. 
Mr. Pontifex grew more solemn as well as paler 
under the influence of the port as the evening went 
on, and Mr. Broughton more purple in the face, 
more jolly, and more animated. I had frequently 
seen this opposite effect of wine upon both clergy- 
men, After the second bottle, the wine passed 
chiefly from one to the other, because the captain 
had already exceeded a double ration, and Leonard 
was moderate in his libations. 

In the course of the evening, the Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Faith’s pronounced a eulogium on the 
world generally, on those who know how to enjoy 
life, and on the good things life has to give. It was 
in the middle of the last bottle, and his face was a 
deep purple, while Mr. Pontifex, perfectly white, sat 
with his long upper lip grown half an inch longer, 
and the solemnity of Rhadamanthus upon his brow. 

** What good things they are,” he said, enthusi- 
astically, ‘‘ to those few who know how to cultivate 
their senses! Wine such as this; the meats and 
fruits which come in their season; music such as 
Laddy here can play; the poetry of those divine 
men who made the language of a little peninsula 
survive forever to fill our hearts with wonder and 
delight ; the beauty of women to take us out of our- 
selves when we are young—you have been in love, 
captain ?.” 

The captain laughed. 

“Was there ever a sailor,” he asked, ‘‘ who has 
not been in love? And was there ever a lover like 
a sailor? What does the song say?” The captain 
lifted up his pipe: 

“ And the toast—for "twas Saturday night— 


Some sweetheart or wife whom he loved as his life, 
Each drank, and he wished he could hail her. 





But the standing toast 
That pleased the most 
Was the wind that blows, 
And the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor.” 


“ And the lass that loves a sailor,” echoed Mr. 
Broughton, to his colleague’s astonishment. “I 
knew you had, captain. Catch a salt neglecting 
such a chance of completing his education! It did 
you good—own that ; and it did me good, too, after 
the fit was over.—Come, Pontifex, your wife is not 
here. Confess.” 

Mr. Pontifex shook his head very solemnly, and 
made answer with many parentheses. 

“It is a sad—sad reminiscence of an ardent and 
perhaps (in this and in one or two other particulars 
which I have already at various times, as you may 
remember, Johnnie, in the course of conversation 
touched upon) ill-regulated youth, that I once im- 
agined myself—actually in love”—he spoke in a 
tone of the greatest surprise—‘“ with a—a—in fact 
—a young person of the opposite sex, who vended 
perfumes, unless my memory greatly deceives me, 
at an establishment in the High—” 

“‘And I dare say it was a very good thing for 
you,” returned his jovial brother, interrupting the 
further particulars of this amour. ‘“‘It was for me, 
and no worse for the girl I loved, because she pre- 
ferred somebody else, and married him. It was an 
education for us all.—As it is now, captain, at our 
time of life we may say— 


* Old as we are, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty we remember yet.’ 


And the sight of a pretty face, like that of Celia 
Tyrrell—bless her !—I drink this glass of the Forty- 
seven to her—is like the shadow of a rock in the wil- 
derness. Age has its pleasures; they are, besides 
the drinking of good port, the contemplation of 
beautiful women and active youth. We have lived 
—let us sit down and watch those who are living.— 
You, Leonard, boy ””"—he resumed the familiar tone 
of our old tutor—‘‘ you had the impudence to tell 
me five years ago that you would rather help to 
make history than to write it. And that is what 
you have been doing ever since. And it does us 
good—us old stagers—to see you doing it.” 

Presently he became more serious, and spoke 
from the Christian’s point of view. 

A Christian scholar and a gentleman. His race 
is nearly extinct now. But he had his uses, and 
many were his virtues. When I read Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem of ‘“* Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” I read 
for Blougram, Broughton. And yet he only touched 
that right reverend father in a few points. Above 
all, a scholar; and with it a kindly heart, a simple 
faith, and a robust, full nature, which enabled him 
to enjoy all that could be got from life. He is 
gone now, with his purple face, his short, fat figure, 
and his dogmatic sermons. I do not like the pres- 
ent man—who is Earnest—so well. Nor do I love 
the fussiness of the new school. 

The next day we called upon Mrs. Pontifex, who 
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received Leonard as cordially as that lady could 
make a greeting. Nothing was said about her hus- 
band’s excesses in port the previous evening. She 
said that news had reached them of Leonard’s happy 
return; that she rejoiced at his success, which was 
doubtless, she was good enough to say, deserved, 
though she wished it had been in more Christian 
fields ; that the army was a bad school for those 
who wished to be serious ; and that he must special- 
ly beware of that inflation which prosperity brings 
upon the heart. Then she said hospitably that she 
proposed, after consideration, to name an early day 
for tea. Leonard laughed and accepted, leaving the 
day open. He always laughed, this favorite of For- 
tune. I do not think that festive gathering ever 
came off, owing to other circumstances which inter- 
fered. 

The Rev. John Pontifex, who was present, look- 
ing pale, and still preserving last night’s solemnity, 
followed up the theme opened by his wife, giving 
us, by way of illustration, a few personal experi- 
ences, with copious parentheses. 

“TI observed the same dangerous tendency,” he 
said, “when I was standing for my degree at Oxford 
(on which occasion, I may be permitted to add, 
though I now hope, having been chastened ”—he 
looked at his wife—‘“ without pride, I greatly dis- 
tinguished myself” —he got a fourth)—‘*‘ I was treat- 
ed, it is true, by the examiners, with gross injustice, 
being required to translate passages ACTUALLY, 
though you may not perhaps credit the disgraceful 
circumstance, from the very end of the works both 
of Lucretius and Virgil!!! I was confronted, in 
fact, with the hardest portions of those authors ”— 
Mr. Pontifex spoke with great bitterness, and in the 
firm belief that Virgil, writing expressly for academi- 
cal candidates, contrived his books so as to form a 
series of graduated exercises. “And, in spite of 
this, I obtained a place of honorable distinction. 
On that occasion, I confess with repentance, my 
heart was greatly puff-éd up. It is an event to look 
back upon with profound repentance. I observed a 
similar temptation to pride, when I dealt my blow 
at the Papacy in fifty-three theses. A copy of this 
work shall be sent to you, Leonard, before you go 
again into Popish regions. I heard, indeed, that 
one so-called father (I suppose because he has no 
sons)}—a Papistical priest—had presumed to answer. 
He said he was an inquirer. So, indeed, am I— 
but—but—he is a scoundrel, and will most certain- 
ly, some day—at least, I fear so—meet with his de- 
serts.” This seemed carrying the odium theologicum, 
as well as literary controversy, a little too far. Mr. 
Pontifex had but one weapon—the threat of his one 
punishment. 

In the afternoon of what Celia called “the day 
after,” leaving the rest of the phrase to be filled up, 
Leonard's colonel called upon us. There was one 
thing remarkable about the captain. He was the 
simplest of sailors—no retired bo’s’n could be sim- 
pler—in his habits of thought, his speech, and his 
way of life. But, with an officer of his own or the 
sister Service, his manner changed instinctively. To 





the quiet simplicity of his habitual air he added the 
bearing and dignity of his rank. He was, he re- 
membered on these occasions, a captain in the royal 
navy, and the carpet of his dining-room became a 
quarter-deck. 

The colonel came to say great things of Leon- 
ard, and said them, Leonard not being present. 

“ He was observed by his officers, sir, from the 
first. Reported, on his joining at his depot, as a 
smart, well-set-up lad ; found to be of superior rank 
and education to the men ; proved himself excellent 
at drill; made a corporal first and a sergeant short- 
ly after. And, sir, if it were not for his own in- 
terests, I should say I wish he was a sergeant still. 

“You have heard of his gallant action, I sup- 
pose?” he went on. “Nothing finer ever done, 
Lord Raglan sent for him, sir. He has told you 
that, I dare say. But he did not tell you what the 
chief said afterward. It was, that if he had had it 
in his power he would have knighted him on the 
field of battle. He has been a credit to the regi- 
ment since the first day he joined it. We are proud 
of him, sir; we are proud of him, and I am happy 
in being able this day to beat up your quarters and 
tell you so.” 

The captain answered simply. He said that 
Leonard was always a brave and trustworthy lad ; 
that for his own part he had endeavored to make 
the boy think of duty before all things ; that it gave 
him unspeakable pleasure to hear what the colonel 
had said, and to know that it was the truth without 
exaggeration ; that the boy was still young, and as 
yet only at the beginning of his career. I felt proud 
of the captain as he made his little speech, full of 
dignity and good feeling. 

“ At all events, he owes everything to you,” said 
the colonel. “And now, will you dine with us to- 
morrow—you and Mr. Pulaski? It is guest-night.” 

The captain accepted for both of us. 

**T should like to ask,” said the colonel, “‘ if it 
is not an impertinent question, do you think there 
is any chance of Copleston finding out something of 
his family?” 

“T have thought of it more than once,” the cap- 
tain replied. ‘‘ His mother died in giving him birth ; 
with the last breath she said his name was to be 
Leonard Copleston, ‘her husband’s name.’ It is 
not a very common name. To find him one would 
have to consult army and navy lists of five-and- 
twenty years ago. If we found him, what might we 
not find, too? That his father was a scoundrel is 
certain to me, from the circumstance of the boy’s 
birth. He may be dead ; he may have dishonored 
the name; he may be unwilling to recognize his 
son—why not let things go on as they have done, 
without further trouble? The boy bears the queen’s 
commission ; he is no disgrace, but a credit to his 
regiment. Let us remain satisfied.” 

The colonel shook his head. 

‘*T shall look up the lists,” he said. ‘ And, if I 
find out anything, I will tell you first. If it is any- 
thing calculated to do Copleston harm, we will keep 
it to ourselves.” 
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Guest-night at the Hundred-and-twentieth. The 
tables covered with the regimental plate, and crowd- 
ed with officers, The colonel has our old captain 
on the right, his own guest. I sit beside Leonard. 
The band is playing. There is a full assemblage. 
The younger officers are full of life and spirits. 
What is it like—this world I have never seen till to- 
night—this world of animal spirits, laughter, and 
careless fun? I look about medreamily. This, then, 
I think, was the kind of life led by my father, Ro- 
man Pulaski, of the Imperial Guard, before Nicho- 
las exchanged it for the Siberian mines. It must be 
pleasant fora while. These young fellows are nei- 
ther creating, like artists ; nor criticising, like schol- 
ars ; nor working for money, like professional men ; 
nor selling their wit and spirits, like authors; nor 
contriving schemes for making money, like mer- 
chants—they are simply living to enjoy things. 
They have had a hard time of it in India; a few of 
them—very few, alas !—had a hard time in the Cri- 
mea; now they are back to garrison and English 
life, and they are rejoicing as heartily as they fought. 

They tell me that the officer of to-day is scien- 
tific, and plays A7viegspiel. I am sure he is not 
braver, more genial, kindlier, or more generous, than 
Leonard’s brothers-in-arms of twenty years ago. I 
dare say, even in those brainless times, even among 
the jovial faces around that mess-table, there were 
some who cared about their profession, had strategic 
genius, and studied the art of war. At least one 
did. Everybody challenges the captain. He was 
Copleston’s guardian. Everybody knows all about 
him. Then they challenged me, and, had I drained 
all the bumpers they came offering me, my course 
at that table would have been brief, indeed. 

‘** Gentlemen, ‘ The Queen !’” 

It is the president, and then we fall into gen- 
eral talk. 

What sort of mess would that be into which 
Wassielewski was going to introduce me? A mess 
of peasants sitting round a fire of sticks in a forest. 
Instead of the queen’s health, we should drink to 
Poland ; instead of claret, we should have water ; 
instead of a circle of faces in which the enjoyment 
of life—the mere fact of living—was the prevailing 
feature, I should see round me everywhere the grim 
and earnest faces of those who were looking forward 
sadly to defeat and death. I suppose when a man 
is going to be martyred, he goes to meet his doom 
with a certain exaltation which enables him to pass 
through the agony of death with heroic mien. The 
most disagreeable part about it must be the steady 
looking forward to the supreme moment. 

“Dreamer,” whispered Leonard, ‘‘where are 
your thoughts?” 

“T was thinking what sort of a regimental mess 
I should find in Poland,” I replied, forgetting that 
Leonard knew nothing. 

** What mess? Poland ?” he replied. 
have you to do with Poland now ?” 

I told him in a few words. It was not the place 
or the time after dinner at a regimental mess to go 
into any heroics. Besides, I felt none—only a sad 
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despondency at the necessity which was going to 
drag into the trouble one who had such small stom- 
ach for the fight. 

Leonard was aghast. 

“The thing is absurd, Laddy, ridiculous. 
must not go.” 

“‘T have pledged my word,” I said, “and I must. 
You would not have me break old Wassielewski’s 
heart?” 

“IT don’t know. It must be a tough old heart 
by this time. But I would rather break that than 
let him break your head. We will talk about it to- 
morrow, old boy. What with Celia’s troubles and 
yours, it seems as if we shall have our hands full for 
awhile. Pray has the captain, by accident, got any 
secret sorrow ?” 

“No,” I replied, laughing. It was beautiful to 
see the calm way in which Leonard faced difficulties. 

“He is not engaged to Mrs. Jeram, I hope, or 
contracted a secret marriage with his cook? He’s 
not going to be tried by court-martial for intoxica- 
tion, is he? Really, Laddy, you have given me a 
shock. Are you sure there is no more behind ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Good. There is going to bea move. We will 
get away early. I will go and see this fire-eater, 
and appeal to his common-sense.” 

It was twelve, however, before we escaped the 
kindly hospitalities of the mess, and the captain 
came away amid a storm of invitations to dine with 
them again. He accepted them all, in great good 
spirits, and became a sort of privileged person in 
the barracks so long as that regiment staid in the 
place, dividing his time in the afternoon between 
the officers and the boys at play. When the regi- 
ment was ordered away, he returned entirely to the 
boys. 


You 


—_-+-— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN APPEAL TO COMMON-SENSE. 


“ WE will appeal,” said Leonard, ‘‘ to the man’s 
common-sense first. The thing is absurd and pre- 
posterous.” 

He did make that appeal to Wassielewski, and, 
as it was a complete failure, I suppose the old con- 
spirator had no common-sense. 

He called in the morning at his lodgings, that 
one room which I have described, where the old 
man told me my own story in all its hideous de- 
tails, sparing nothing. The Pole was sitting at the 
table, the map of Poland in his hand, preparing for 
the campaign. Long lists and estimates lay beside 
him, with which he was calculating the progress and 
duration of the struggle. The longer the revolt, the 
more lives sacrificed, the greater the exasperation 
and cruelties of the Muscovites, the better for Po- 
land. Tears of women, he used to say, in his grim 
way, and blood of men, together fructify the soil, so 
that it produces heroes. 

At sight of a stranger, he sprang to his feet, and 
clutched his papers. ‘ 
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“ You do not remember me?” said Leonard. 

“‘T do not,” replied the old man, gazing keenly 
and suspiciously into his face. Spies and police as- 
sume so many forms that they might even be looked 
for beneath the guise of a young Englishman. 
“ Who are you, and what do you want with me?” 
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“ My name is Leonard Copleston. I am the old 
friend of Ladislas Pulaski—one of his only friends.” 

“He has many,” said Wassielewski, “ friends in 
his own country.” 

“Friends who will make him the tool of their 
own purposes, and lead him, if they got their own 
will, to death. 
him to live.” 





I am one of the friends who want 





Wassielewski made no reply for a moment, 

Then he seemed to recollect. 

“T know you now,” he said. 
to seek your fortune. 
racks and learn things. 
you then,” 













“* You went away 
You used to come to our bar- 
The Poles were good to 

















" At sight of a stranger he sprang to his feet, and clutched his papers,"'—Page 352, 





“Some of your people taught me French and 
Russian, riding, fencing, all sorts of useful things. 
I am grateful to them.” 

“ And your fortune—is it found ?” 

“Yes; I am an officer in the army ; I have been 
in the Crimea.” 

The old man’s face brightened. 


“Aha! you fought the Muscovite. We were 
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watching, hoping to fight him, too, but our chance 
never came. Why—why did you not make a dem- 
onstration in Poland?” 

“We did what we could, and we got the best 
of it.” 

The Pole sighed. Then he resumed his suspi- 
cious look. 

“Why do you come to see me? Can I fiddle for 
you? Ican march before troops of your men play- 
ing a hornpipe. What else can I do for you? Ah! 
I see—I see.” His face assumed a look of cun- 
ning. “You are a friend of Ladislas Pulaski, and 
you come here to persuade me not to take him. 
That is too late. He has pledged himself, and he 
must keep his word. Say what you have to say, and 
leave me. I have much to think of.” 

“What I have to say is short. It is absurd to 
drag into the meshes of your conspiracy a man like 
Ladislas—the most peaceful, the most unpractical, 
the most dreamy of men. Even now, when you 
half-maddened him with some horrible story of death 
and torture, his sympathies are only half with you. 
He cannot speak Polish ; he is a quiet English mu- 
sician, as unfit for a campaign as any girl. Why do 
you seek to take away his life? What earthly good 
can his death do to Poland ?” 

“He is a Pulaski. That is why he must come 
with us. His father, Roman Pulaski, dragged out 
ten years of misery in a Siberian mine. Ladislas 
must strike a blow to revenge him.” 

“Revenge! revenge!” Leonard cried, impa- 
tiently. 

“Yes, young gentleman.” Wassielewski rose to 
his full height, looking something like an eagle. 
“ Revenge—that is the word. For every cruel and 
treacherous murder there shall be revenge full and 
substantial. Did Ladislas tell you the story of his 
father?” 

“ No, not yet.” 

“That is not well. His mother, too, was mur- 
dered when the Russians stole her boy, and she ran 
after the carts through the winter snow, bareheaded, 
crying and imploring for her child till she could run 
no longer, and so fell down and died. Did Ladislas 
tell you of his mother?” 

“No.” 

“It is not well. Ladislas should tell everybody 
these things. He should repeat them to himself 
twice a day ; he should never let them go out of his 
brain.” 

‘* Why did you disturb the current of his peace- 
ful life with the story ?” 

“ To fire his blood ; to quicken his sluggish pulse. 
The boy is a dreamer ; I would spur him into action.” 

“You cannot do that; but you might spur him 
into madness. What is the use of filling his thoughts 
with revenge which can only be dreamed of?” 

“Only be dreamed of!” Wassielewski cried, al- 
most with a shriek. ‘‘ Why, man, I have dreamed 
of revenge for twenty years and more. Only be 
dreamed of! Why, we shall put the revenge into 
Do you hear?—at once—next 
But you are an 


action at once. 
week. We start next week; we— 











Englishman,” he stopped short, ‘‘ and you would not 
betray me.” 

“TIT betray no one. 
with you.” 

“TI say he shall,” Wassielewski replied, calmly. 
“TI have persuaded him; he is expected. Re- 
venge? Yes; a long scourge from generation to 
generation.” 

“An unworthy thing to seek. 
Poles were patriots?” 

“Tt is because we are patriots that we seek re- 
venge. How easy it is for you English, who have 
no wrongs to remember, to talk with contempt of 
revenge! What do you know of backs scarred and 
seamed with Russian sticks? What murdered sons 
have you for the women to lament? What broken 
promises, ruined homes, outraged hearths, secret 
wrongs, and brutal imprisonments? Go, sir; leave 
me alone with my plans ; and talk to no Pole about 
living in peace.” 

“He is deformed.” 

“So much the better. All the Pulaskis for cen- 
turies have been tall and straight. Who crippled 
the boy? The Russians. Let the people see his 
round back and hear his story.” 

“*He is weak ; he cannot march; he cannot even 
carry a gun.” 

“Yes ; he is strong enough to carry a rifle, and 
use it, too.” 

“He is a dreamer. 
life in peace.” 

“* He may dream, if he likes—in the next world,” 
said the conspirator, grimly. “ Poland claims all her 
sons—dreamers and poets, and all. This is a vé 
en masse, a universal conscription, which knows of 
no exceptions. He must join the rest and march to 
meet his fate. Shall a son of Roman Pulaski stay in 
inglorious exile while the Poles are rising again?” 

Leonard made a gesture of impatience. 

“Tt is madness. Man, it is murder!” 

Wassielewski sighed and sat down—he had been 
walking up and down the room. Resting one hand 
upon his papers, he looked up sorrowfully at Leon- 
ard, speaking in low tones of conviction and with 
softened eyes : 

“It is what I have said to myself a thousand 
times. Ladislas is not a soldier; let him live. I 
say it still, in the daytime. But at night, when I 
am quite alone in the moonlight, I sometimes see 
the form of his mother, the Lady Claudia. She is 
in white, and she points to Poland. Her face is not 
sad but joyous. Perhaps that is because she is go- 
ing to have her son again, in heaven—after the Rus- 
sians have killed him. I asked her, once, because 
I wished to save the boy, if he should go. She 
smiled and pointed her finger still. After that, I 
knew. She wants to have him with her.” 

“‘ That was a dream of the night, Wassielewski.” 

** No, no,” he shook his head and laughed ; “I 
am not to be persuaded that itwasadream. Why, I 
should be mad indeed if I were to take the injunc- 
tions of my dear and long-lost mistress to be a dream.” 

“People are sometimes deceived,” said Leonard, 


But Ladislas shall not go 


I thought you 


Let him dream away his 
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“by the very force of their thoughts—by illusions 
of the brains—by fancies—” 

“Tt seems a cruel thing,” Wassielewski went on, 
unheeding, “but it cannot be cruel, if his mother 
orders it. The boy must come with me; he must 
join the villagers ; he must learn their language— 
if he has time ; march with them ; eat with them; 
and carry his life in his hand until death comes 
for him. It will be bad for him at first, but he will 
grow stronger, and then he will feel the battle-fever, 
so that when I am killed he will be better able to 
protect himself. And perhaps he will escape—a 
good many Poles have escaped. Then you will have 
him back again. But I do not think he will, because 
in the night I see visions of battles between the Rus- 
sians and the Poles, and I never see him among 
them, even myself.” 

“ Poor Wassielewski,” said Leonard, touched with 
his fanatic simplicity. 

“ He is a good lad,” the old man went on, “I 
loved him first for his mother’s sake, but learned to 
love him for his own. He has a tender soul, like a 
woman’s, and a face like a girl’s. We shall have to 
accustom him to scenes that he knows nothing of. 
We do not make war in Poland with kid gloves. 
We kill and are killed ; we shoot and are shot; we 
use every weapon that we can find and call it lawful. 
We slaughter every Muscovite who falls into our 
hands, and we expect to be slaughtered ourselves. 
It is war to the knife between us, and the Poles are 
always on the losing side.” 

‘*Then why make these mad attempts at insur- 
rection ?” 

‘* Because the time has come round again. Once 
in every generation, sometimes twice, that time comes 
round. Now it is upon us, and we are ready to move. 
You wish to save your friend. It is too late; his 
name is here, upon the roll of those who dare to die.” 

“Why,” said Leonard, “ you are a worse dream- 
er than poor Ladislas. On whose head will the 
guilt of all this bloodshed lie, except-on yours and 
the madmen among whom you work?” 

Wassielewski shook his head. 

“The crime be on the head of the czar. Re- 
bellion is my life. I think of it all day, and dream 
of it all night. By long thinking you come to learn 
the wishes of the dead. They whisper to me, these 
voices of the silent night: ‘What we died for you 
must die for, what we suffered for you must suffer 
for; the soil of Poland is rank with the blood of 
her martyrs. Do you, too, with the rest, take the 
musket, and go to lie in that sacred earth.’ They 
have chosen me, the noble dead ; they have elected 
me to join in their fellowship. Ladislas shall sit 
beside me, with them. I have spoken.” 

He finished, and pointed to the door. There 
was nothing more to be said, and Leonard came 
away, disheartened. 

“It is no use, Ladislas,” he said. “The man is 
mad with long brooding over his wrongs. I have 
never been much in the conspiracy and rebellion 
line, but now I understand what a conspirator is 
like in private life, and I don’t like him. When I 








read henceforth of Guy Fawkes, Damiens, Cassius, 
Brutus, and other gentlemen of their way of think- 
ing, I shall always remember old Wassielewski, 
with his deep-set eyes, his overhanging eyebrows, 
that far-off look of his, and the calm way in which 
he contemplates being killed. Even Havelock and 
his saints never marched to death with greater com- 
posure. And killed he certainly will be, with all 
the madmen who go with him.” 

“*T must go with him, Leonard. I have prom- 
ised. I am pledged.” 

“We shall see,” he replied. 

The vague words brought a little hope to my 
soul, The thirst for revenge, alien to my nature, 
was gone now, despite the burning wrongs, the 
shameful and horrible history which the old man 
had told me. I looked forward with unutterable 
disgust to a campaign among Polish rebels. I was 
indeed an unworthy son of Poland. 


—_—_+— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A DIPLOMATIST. 


IT was not with any view of appealing to Herr 
Raumer’s generosity that Leonard called upon him. 
Quite the contrary. He went to see what manner 
of man this alien would appear to him seen in the 
light of extended experience. And he avoided all 
reference to Celia. It was in the forenoon that he 
went. The German was sitting at his piano, play- 
ing snatches of sentimental ditties and students’ 
songs, with a pipe in his lips, which he occasionally 
put down to warble something in French or German 
about Mariette remembering Lindor, and all the 
rest of it, or “ How Love survives Absence,” “‘ How 
hard it is for Friends to part.” His love for music 
never carried him beyond the ballad stage, and all 
the things he played were reminiscences of some 
time spent among students or young officers at Hei- 
delberg, Vienna, or Paris. 

He got up—big, massive, imposing—and greeted 
his visitor cordially. 

**Who comes to see me, drinks with me,” he 
said, hospitably, ‘‘ always excepting Ladislas Pulas- 
ki, who drinks with no one. Sit down, Captain 
Copleston. I am glad to see you so early. That 
shows that you are going to talk. So—a cigar— 
Liebfrauenmilch—and good—so. When Fortune 
means most kindly to a man, she makes him a sol- 
dier. I congratulate you.” 

‘** You have served yourself?” 

“T have—-in the Austrian cavalry. I had an ac- 
cident, and could ride no more. That is why I aban- 
doned my career.” 

‘“*Ah!” said Leonard, thoughtfully; ‘‘ I knew 
you had been asoldier. One never quite loses the 
reminiscences of drill.” 

They went on talking in idle fashion. 

** And you still keep up the same interest in the 
Poles, Herr Raumer?” 


“Poles?” Hestarted. ‘“ What interest?” 
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‘* When last I saw you, I was learning French at 
the Polish Barrack, and you used to ask me about 
them—you remember?” 

** Ah !—Yes.—So.—Yes. I remember perfectly. 
The poor Poles! But they are all gone now, except 
one or two, and I had forgotten them,” 
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chief. They are in London, Paris, New York, and 
Stamboul. They are even in Moscow. Let them 


conspire.” 
‘*No mischief!” Leonard echoed. “The Rus- 
sians prevent that by their secret service, I suppose.” 
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“ The German was sitting at his piano, playing, with a pipe in his lips."—Page 355. 


** Wassielewski remains. You know him?” 

“By name—Ladislas talks about him.” This 
was not true. ‘“‘ He is the irreconcilable Pole—the 
ideal Pole. A harmless enthusiast.” 

“* Enthusiast, perhaps. Harmless, no.” 

“There are plenty like him about the world,” 
said the German, quietly. “They seldom do mis- 





Crimean experience how well that is conducted. 
Why—they had a Russian spy, disguised as a Ger- 
man, all through the war, in our own London War 
Office. But that you have heard, of course.” 

Herr Raumer laughed. 

“Tt was very neatly done. Any other but the 
English would have foreseen a Russian war, and 
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taken care that some of their officers learned Rus- 
sian.” 

** At all events, we get on, somehow.” 

“Yes; because you have a good geographical 
position ; because you have money; and because 
you have the most wonderful luck. Wait till Russia 
gets Stamboul.” 

‘* When will that be?” 

‘And commands the valley of the Euphrates. 
It is very clever of you to make of Moldavia and 
Wallachia an independent state ; but who is to guard 
it? Suppose a time were to come when Austria— 
she is always Austria the Unready — was fettered 
with diplomatic chains, when France either would 
not or could not interfere in the Eastern question, 
what is to prevent Russia from marching across the 
frontier of your Roumania? Treaties? Why, the 
whole history of the world is the history of broken 
treaties. Sooner or later she will try for Asia, from 
the Levant to Peking. Of course that will include 


Afghanistan. Then she will try for India, and win 
it by force of numbers. Where will your greatness 
be then?” 

“We have fought her before, and we will fight 
her again.” . 

“Oh, yes ; you can fight,-you English. Perhaps 


you can fight better than any other people. That 
is to say, you can do with a hundred soldiers what 
Russia wants a hundred and twenty to accomplish. 
But you have only that hundred, and Russia has be- 
hind her hundred and twenty ten times a hundred 
and twenty more. You are commercially great be- 
cause London has taken the place which the Con- 
stantinople of the future will hold—the commercial 
centre of the world. You havea great fleet. You 
will lose your great empire because you will not have 
agreat army. England will become less formidable 
as armies grow greater. If you wish to preserve the 
power of England, make every Englishman a soldier.” 

“ That will never be,” said Leonard. 

“Then the days of England’s supremacy are 
done.” 

He knocked out the ashes of his pipe, refilled it 
slowly, and lit up again. 

“Tt is by her secret service, which you despise, 
that Russia defends herself, and steadily advances. 
She throws out her secret agents to watch, report, 
and, if necessary, make mischief. They are the ir- 
regular cavalry of politics. Sometimes they are 
called merchants or scientific explorers, sometimes 
they are disguised as missionaries, sometimes they 
are the ministers and rulers of the country corrupted 
by Russian gold or flattered with Russian skill. 
Russia makes no move till she has felt her way. 
Persia will be hers when the last relic of British 
influence has been brought out or wheedled out, 
and when Russian counsels have been able, unmo- 
lested, to bring the country into a fit condition for 
Russian occupation.” 

“I suppose that Russian influences are already 
at work in England itself?” 

“Not yet,” said Herr Raumer, laughing. 
conquest of England would cost too much. 


“The 
But 














Russian influences are already at work against Brit- 
ish interests, wherever they can be met and injured. 
You have no enemy in the world except Russia, 
Not France, which changes her policy as she changes 
her government, once in every generation. Not 
America, which is a peaceful country, and more 
afraid of war than England. The enemy of Eng- 
land, the persistent and ever-watchful enemy of Eng- 
land, is Russia, because it is England alone, at pres- 
ent, that can keep Russia from Constantinople.” 

“ Well, you have forewarned us, at all events.” 

“Forewarned is nothing. You may forewarn a 
consumptive man that he will suffer in the lungs, 
That will not prevent the disease. You will go on 
in England, as you always do, learning nothing, pre- 
paring for nothing, acting always as if you had to 
do with men who tell the truth. Could any country 
be more stupid?” 

“Why,” asked Leonard, “should not nations be 
as honest as men?” 

“So they are,” he replied, ‘‘ only you English- 
men will persist in supposing that men are not liars, 
An English gentleman, I will admit, always speaks 
the truth. At least he has been taught to do so, 
and it comes natural to him. But a common Eng- 
lishman does not. The man who sells things to you 
lies habitually, in order to make his profit—lies like 
a Syrian—goes to church on Sundays, and thinks he 
is a Christian. An American, I suppose, is pretty 
nearly the same thing as an Englishman, unless he 
happens to be an Irish Catholic. I believe that 
Dutchmen, Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians—small 
nations without ambition—have a singular prefer- 
ence for the truth. But all other nations lie. I am 
a German, and I state that unblushingly. Those 
get on best who lie hardest.” 

“ Suppose that one here and there were to speak 
the truth?” 

“It would do him no good, because he would 
not be believed, unless he were an Englishman. 
Diplomacy is a game in which no one believes any 
one else. The truth lies behind the words—some- 
where. It is our business—I mean the business of 
diplomatists—to find it out. First, you have the act- 
ual assurance of the czar, we will say, conveyed by 
his embassador. Of course, no one, except, perhaps, 
an English newspaper, pretends for a moment to 
believe a pacific assurance. You receive it, and you 
try to find out what Russia is actually doing, which 
is a great deal more important. If you find that 
out, and are able to watch the movements of other 
powers, you have a chance of understanding the 
truth. 

“Everything stated openly is stated with inten- 
tions to deceive. That is the first rule in diplomacy. 
All friendly assurances must be received with sus- 
picion. That is the second rule. The statement 
of disinterested action which is always made is, of 
course, received with derision. No nation is disin- 
terested, except, sometimes, England. There has 
not been a disinterested action done by any single 
nation since the world began, save only one or two 
done by England. I grant you that. Statesman- 
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ship means lying for the good of your country, and 
there is a regular method which is known and 
adopted everywhere. Except to the ignorant peo- 
ple, it means nothing, and imposes on no one.” 

“Why not start fair again all round, and speak 
the truth?” 

“What ! and spoil the game? Heaven forbid ! 
We have our little fictions in society, why not in 
diplomacy also? I do not want, as I once told Lad- 
islas Pulaski, to live in a world gone good. It would 
be tedious to me, that kind of world. And, at my 
age, I cannot unlearn things. Let us go on as we 
have always gone on—one nation trying to cheat 
every other—embassadors lying—secret service re- 
duced to one of the fine arts—and let us watch the 
splendid spectacle, unequaled in history, of a nation 
following a line of policy from generation to genera- 
tion, beaten at one point and carrying it forward at 
another, always advancing, always aided everywhere 
by a swarm of secret agents.” 

Afterward repeating the conversation to me— 

“The man,” said Leonard, “is a Russian agent 
himself. I am certain of it. No German ever 
talked English so well; he has the best Russian 
manner ; he is rus¢, polished, and utterly, cynically 
frank, unscrupulous, like all the people connected 
with the Russian Government. He has an impor- 
tant mission here, no doubt, and must have picked 
up a good deal of information during all these years. 
I wonder what his name is, and what his real rank 
in the police?” 

“You are only guessing, Leonard.” 

“ Perhaps, but I am sure all the same. My dear 
boy, I know them. There were Russian papers on 
the table, too. I saw the Gols, of Moscow, among 
others. He is no more a German than you or I. 
* Served in the Austrian cavalry.’ ‘ Fudge and flap- 
doodle !’ as Mrs. Pontifex says. Curious to see the 
patronizing way in which he talked. I am onlya 
young officer of that stupid nation where diploma- 
tists speak the truth. I should like to checkmate 
our friend on his own ground.” 

“ But—Celia ?” 

“Do you think I am going to let Celia be hand- 
ed over toa Russian spy?” he asked, grandly. “A 
Russian officer would be a diferent thing. There 
are splendid fellows among them. But a spy! 
Pah! The thought makes me feel ill. Besides, 
Laddy,” he laughed, “I don’t think we will let 
Celia go out of England at all. She is too good for 
any but an Englishman.” 


—_—_-—— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE.: 


I waAs sitting in Leonard’s quarters two days 
afterward, idling the time with him, when I became 
aware of a familiar figure walking slowly across the 
barrack-yard. It was that of Mr. Ferdinand Bram- 
bler. I had not seen any of the family for some 
time, having been entirely occupied with Celia, 





Leonard, and my Polish schemes. He bore him- 
self with quite his old solemnity, but there was 
something in his manner which showed change and 
decay—a kind of mouldiness. As he drew nearer 
it became too evident that his outer garments were 
much the worse for wear, his boots down at heel, 
and his whole appearance pinched and hungry. 
Things must have been going badiy with the chil- 
dren. My heart smote me for neglecting the Bram- 
blers. Were all of them, including my poor, little, 
bright-eyed Forty-four, in the same hungry and 
dilapidated condition ? 

He made straight for Leonard’s quarters, and, 
coming in out of the broad sunlight, did not at first 
see me. 

“Captain Copleston ?” he asked, timidly. 

“T am Captain Copleston,” said Leonard. “ What 
can I do for you?” 

“Sir,” said the great Ferdinand, drawing him- 
self up, ‘“‘I introduce myself as representing the 
Fourth Estate. I am the Printing-press.” 

“You don’t look like one,” replied Leonard, flip- 
pantly. ‘‘ But go on.” 

“Don’t you know me, Mr. Ferdinand?” I asked, 
jumping up and shaking hands with him.—“ Leon- 
ard, this is my old friend, Mr. Ferdinand Brambler, 
the brother of Augustus Brambler, whom you recol- 
lect, I am sure.” 

‘“*Of course I do,” said Leonard.—‘ How do 
you do, Mr. Brambler? Your brother was a little 
man, with a comical face that looked as if he was 
too jolly for his work. I remember now. Is he in 
the Legal now, in the Clerical, or in the Scholastic? 
And will you take a glass of wine or a brandy-and- 
soda?” 

“ My brother Augustus devotes his whole ener- 
gies now to the Legal,” said Ferdinand, slowly. “I 
will take a brandy-and-soda, thank you. With a 
biscuit or a sandwich, if I may ask for one.” 

“Send for some sandwiches, Leonard,” I said.— 
“ And how are you all in Castle Street?” 

‘But poorly, Mr. Pulaski. Very poorly. The 
children are—not to disguise the truth, ahem !— 
breaking out again, in a way dreadful to look at. 
Forty-six is nothing but an Object—an Object—from 
insufficiency of diet. Too much bread and too little 
meat. Ah! the good old days are gone when things 
were going on—things worthy of an historic pen—all 
round us, and money flowed in—literally flowed in, 
Captain Copleston. What with a prize-ship here, 
an embarkation of troops there, the return of the 
wounded, an inspection of militia, and all the launches, 
I used to think nothing of writing up to a leg of 
mutton in three or four hours, turning off a pair of 
boots as if it was nothing, putting a great-coat into 
shape in a single evening, throwing in a gown for 
Mrs. Augustus and a new frock for Forty-four, or 
going out in the morning and polishing off a day's 
run into the country for the whole family out of a 
visit from the commander-in-chief.. I used to laugh 
at that as only a good day’s work. Happy time! 
You remember how fat and well fed the children 
were once, Mr. Pulaski. But those days are gone. 
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I despised then what I used to call the butter and 
eggs. Alas! the butter and eggs are nearly all we 
have to live upon now.” 

“You mean—” 

“TI mean, gentlemen, the short paragraphs poor- 
ly remunerated at one penny for each line of copy. 
One penny! And at least half of the sum goes in 
wear and tear of shoe-leather worn out in picking 
up items about the town. I am a chiffonier, gentle- 
men, as we say in the French. I pick up rags and 
tatters of information as I peregrinate the streets. 
Nothing is too trifling for my degraded pen. I find 
myself even, in the children’s interests, praying for 
a fire or a murder, or a neat case of robbery. Here, 
for instance, is a specimen of how low in the liter- 
ary scale we can go.” 

He pulled a little bundle of papers out of his 
pocket. 

‘** SINGULAR ACCIDENT. 


“* As our esteemed townsman, Alderman Cher- 
rystone, was walking along the pavement of High 
Street on the morning of Monday last he stepped 
upon a piece of orange-peel, and, falling heavily, 
dislocated his arm. The unfortunate gentleman, 
who has been removed to the hospital, is now doing 
well,’ 


“Mr. Pulaski,” he asked, in withering sarcasm, 
“that is a pleasant thing to come to after all my 
grandeur, is it not? Think of it, you who actually 
remember my papers on the arrival and departure 
of troops. But it is sixpence,” he added, with a 
sigh. “Here is another of the same sort. I call 
it,” he added, in a sepulchral voice, 


“*A LIKELY STORY. 


“*On Thursday, before his worship the mayor, 
a young man of dissipated appearance, who gave the 
name of Moses Copleston—’” 

““What!” cried Leonard, “ Moses Copleston?” 

“Yes, sir, your own name was that given by 
that individual.” 

“Go on,” said Leonard, looking at me. 

“* And said he was the son of a general in the 
army, was charged with being drunk and disorder- 
ly in the streets. The police knew him well, and 
various committals made in another’ name were re- 
ported of him. He was fined forty shillings and 
costs, or a fortnight. The money was instantly paid, 
and the prisoner left the court laughing, and saying 
there was plenty more to be got where that came 
from. 

“*The mayor recalled him—’ ” 

“Will you give me that paragraph?” Leonard 
interrupted, and with an excited air. ‘‘ Will you al- 
low me to keep that out of the paper? I have a 
reason—it is my own name, you see.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Ferdinand. ‘I have no 
wish to put it into the paper, except that it is worth 
fourteen-pence. And that goes some way toward 
the children’s dinner, poor things.” 

“I will give you more than fourteen-pence for it, 





my good friend,” said Leonard. “ Where is this 
prisoner—this Moses—do you know?” 

Of course I perceived the suspicion that had en- 
tered his mind. He was jumping at conclusions, as 
usual, but it was hard not to believe that he was 
right. I began to think what we knew of our old 
enemy Moses, and could remember nothing except 
what Jem Hex—Boatswain Hex—told me—that he 
was not acredit to his education. This was but a” 
small clew. But some shots in the dark go straight 
to the bull’s-eye. Leonard’s eye met mine, and there 
was certainty in it. 

I saw he wanted to talk about it, and so I got 
rid of Ferdinand by proposing to bring Leonard to 
his house in the evening, when he should pump him, 
and extract materials for a dozen papers. 

“It is very kind of you, sir,” he said. “You 
will enable me to confer on the children next week 
—ahem !—a sense of repletion that they have not 
experienced for many months.” 

“T will tell you anything you want,” said Leon- 
ard. “But you must ask me, because I cannot 
know, beforehand, what you would most like to 
have.” 

“Sir,” said Ferdinand, fervently, “I will pump 
you to good purpose if you will allow me. Your 
own exploits, ahem !—” 

“No—no,” said Leonard, laughing. “I must 
make conditions. You must keep my name out of 
your story.” 

Ferdinand’s countenance fell. 

“‘ If you insist upon it—of course. But personal- 
ities are the soul of successful journalism ”—it will 
be seen that Ferdinand Brambler was in advance of 
his age—“and if I coudd be permitted to describe 
these modest quarters in detail—camp-bed, two 
chairs, absence of ornament—ah !—‘ The Hero’s Re- 
treat ;’ your personal appearance, tall, with curling 
brown hair, square shoulders, manly and assured car- 
riage, eagle-eye—ah !—‘ The Hero at Home ;’ your 
conversation, ‘ with difficulty can he be induced to 
speak of those hair-breadth escapes, those feats of 
more than British pluck, those audacious sorties ’— 
‘The Hero in Modesty ;’ your dress when not on 
duty, a plain suit of tweed, without personal decora- 
tion of any kind, simple, severe, and in good taste— 
‘The Hero in Mufti ;’ and your early life, a native 
of this town, educated partly by Mr. Hezekiah Ryler, 
B. A., at the time when Mr. Augustus Brambler 
formed part of his competent and efficient staff, and 
partly by the learned Perpetual Curate of St. Faith’s 
—‘ The Hero’s Education ;’ your entrance into the 
army— The Hero takes his First Step—’” 

‘Stop —stop—for Heaven’s sake!” cried the 
Hero. “Do you believe Iam going to consent to 
that kind of thing?” 

Ferdinand collapsed. 

“Tf you really will not allow it,” he said, “there 
is nothing more to be done. Just as I was warming 
into the subject, too. Well, Captain Copleston, if 
you will not let me describe your own exploits by 
name, I shall be grateful for any particulars you may 
be kind enough to give me.” 
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“ Yes—on those conditions, that my name is kept 
out—I shall be glad to help you.” 


“ Sir,” said Ferdinand, “ you are very good. I | 


will pump you like—like—an organ-blower. I will 


play on you like—like—a Handel. At what time, | 


sir, will you honor our humble abode?” 

“We will be with you about eight,” I said. 
“ And—and—Mr. Ferdinand, will you give my 
compliments to Mrs. Augustus, and my love to 
Forty-four, and say that we hope to have the pleas- 
ure of supper with them? Early supper, so as to 
suit Forty-six and the rest.” 

Ferdinand sighed, and then smiled, and then, 
with a deep bow to the Hero, retired. 

‘* What about Moses?” cried Leonard. 

** How do you know it is the real Moses?” 

** There can be but one Moses,” said Leonard ; 
“and how should any other get hold of my name? 
Do you think he is in the town, now ?” 

I began to make inquiries that very afternoon, 
bethinking me that Mrs. Hex, Jem the bo's’n’s wife, 
might know something about it. Jem had been 
married some time now, and was the father of a 
young family, who lived in one of the streets near 
Victory Row in a highly-respectable manner. Mrs. 
Hex had been a young lady connected on both sides 
with the service, so that it was quite natural that 
she should marry a sailor, and it was an advanta- 
geous match on both sides. She remembered Moses 
perfectly well ; he was always going and coming, she 
said ; would be seen about for a day or two, and 
would then disappear for a long time; he had been 
in prison once for something or other ; then he dis- 
appeared for some years ; then he came back in rags ; 
and then—just a short time ago—he suddenly blos- 
somed out into new and magnificent toggery, with a 
gold watch-chain and a real watch, with rings on his 
fingers, and money in his pocket. And he got drunk 
every night. Also, he called himself Copleston, 
which Mrs. Hex thought should not be allowed. 
Most likely we might find him at the Blue Anchor 
in the evening, where there was a nightly free-and- 
easy for soldiers and sailors, at which he often ap- 
peared, standing drinks all round in a free and affa- 
ble manner. 

** Quite the Moses we used to love,” said Leon- 
ard, in a great rage. “ We will go to the Blue An- 
chor and wring the truth out of him.” 

For that day we had, however, our engagement 
at the Bramblers’, which we duly kept, and were 
ushered into the front-room, Ferdinand’s “study.” 
He was sitting at the table in expectation of us, 
with paper and pencil before him. He was hunger- 
ing and thirsting for information. Beside him stood 
Augustus, as cheerful and smiling as though the chil- 
dren were not breaking out. Except that he was 
shabbier than usual, there was no mark of poverty or 
failure upon him. 

“This, Captain Copleston,” he said, “is a real hon- 
or. I take it as a recognition of my brother Ferdi- 
nand’s genius, My brother Ferdinand, sir, isa Gem.” 

“ Brother Augustus,” murmured the author, bash- 
fully, “‘ nay—nay.” 
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**A Gem—I repeat it—a Gem. And of the first 
water, What says the poet ?— 


| * Full many a time, this Gem of ray serene, 
Outside the Yournad office may be seen.’ 


He will do you justice, sir.—Mr. Pulaski,” he sank 
his voice to a whisper, “shall we leave these two 
alone? Shall we retire to the domestic circle, not 
to disturb History and Heroism ?—At what time 
shall we name supper, Captain Copleston? Pray, 
fix your own time. Think of your convenience first. 
We are nothing—nothing.” 

**T never take supper, thank you,” said Leonard, 
who was beginning to be a little bored with the 
whole business. 

“‘ Don’t speak of supper to me,” said Ferdinand. 
“This is my supper.” He patted the paper affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ This is my evening beer.” He pointed 
to the inkstand. “ This is my pillow,” indicating 
the blotting-pad. “And for me there will be no 
night's rest. Now, sir, if you will sit there—so— 
with the light upon your face—we can converse. 
Affluence is about to return, brother Augustus.” 

Augustus and I stole out of the room on tiptoe. 
In the back-room the table was laid, and the chil- 
dren were crowded in the window, looking at the 
cloth with longing eyes. Poor little children! They 
were grown pale and thin during these hard times, 
and their clothes were desperately shabby. Forty- 
four, a tall girl now of fourteen, angular and bony, 
as is common at that age, preserved some show of 
cheerfulness, as became the eldest of the family. It 
was hers to set an example. But the rest were very 
sad in countenance, save for a sort of hungry joy 
raised by the prospect of supper. 

“ Always something kind from the captain,” mur- 
mured the poor wife. 

“It was lucky,” I said, ‘‘that we had that cold 
round of beef in the larder. Cannot we have sup- 
per immediately? I am sure the children would 
like it.” 

The poor children gave a cry, and Forty-six 
burst into loud weeping. 

“Things have not gone very well, latterly,” said 
Augustus, looking uncomfortable. ‘‘ Sometimes I 
even think that we don’t get enough meat. We 
had some on Sunday, I remember”—and this was 
Friday—“ because Ferdinand said it was the first 
real meal he had enjoyed for a week. That was 
while we were sitting over our wine after dinner.” 

Nothing, not even actual starvation, would have 
prevented the two brothers from enjoying their Sun- 
day pretense of sitting, one each side a little table, 
at the front-window, with a decanter and two glasses 
before them: I do not know what the decanter 
contained. Perhaps what had once been Marsala. 
Ferdinand cherished the custom as a mark of true 
gentility, and was exceedingly angry if the children 
came in and interrupted. He said grandly that a 
gentleman “‘ought not to be disturbed over his 
wine.” I think Augustus cared less about the cere- 
mony. 








Meantime the mother, assisted by Forty-four and 
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Forty-five, brought in the supper—cold beef and hot 
potatoes—with real beer—no toast and water. 

I pass over the details of the meal. Even Au- 
gustus was too hungry to talk, and Forty-six sur- 
passed himself. I sat next to Forty-four, whe 
squeezed my hand furtively, to show that she was 
grateful to the captain. She was always a tender- 
hearted little thing, and devoted to her brothers 
and sisters. The pangs of hunger appeased, we 
talked. 

“You have now an opportunity,” said Augustus, 
leaning back in his chair after the fatigues of eat- 
ing—‘‘ you have now an opportunity of boasting, my 
children, that a Crimean hero has actually come to 
this house in order to tell the history of the war to 
your uncle Ferdinand, the well-known writer.” 

The boys and girls murmured. This was, in- 
deed, grandeur. 

“ We will drink,” said Augustus, filling his glass, 
and handing me the jug—“ we will drink a toast. I 
give you, children, coupled, the names of Captain 
Copleston, the Hero, and Ferdinand Brambler (your 
uncle, my dears), the Historian. It is my firm be- 
lief that this night has commenced what I may in 
military language call an Alliance, or, speaking as a 
lawyer, one may say that this night has witnessed 
the tacit execution of a Deed of Partnership—a Deed 
of Partnership ” (he relished his words so much that 
he was fain to repeat them) ‘‘ between the Hero and 
the Historian, which will result in their being known 
together, and indissolubly connected by the genera- 
tions, yet to come, of posterity. For myself, I have, 
as you know, little other ambition than to be re- 
membered, if remembered I am at all, as Augustus 
Brambler (your father, my dears), formerly an orna- 
ment to the Legal.” 

We drank the toast with enthusiasm. There were 
nowhere to be found children more ready to drink 
or eat toasts than the Bramblers. 

“ By our own family connections, Mr. Pulaski,” 
Augustus continued, “ we have more sympathy with 
the navy than with the army. Mrs. Brambler—your 
mother, my dears—is highly connected as regards 
that service ; and it is, I confess, my favorite. Some- 
times I think of putting Forty-six into it, though if 
they were wrecked on a desert island, and provisions 
ran short, he would come off badly. Forty-eight, of 
course, is out of the question where discipline and 
obedience are concerned. It would, however, have 
been just the service for poor little Fifty-one, my 
dears, had that interesting child been born.” 

He looked critically at Forty-six, sadly at Forty- 
eight, and shook his head. All hung their heads 
sorrowfully, as was customary at mention of the 
great and gifted Fifty-one—unborn. 

“Two members of my wife’s family—she was a 
Tollerwinch—were members of that gallant service, 
Mr. Pulaski. One of them, her uncle, held the rank 
of master’s mate, and, if he had not had the misfor- 
tune to knock down his superior officer on the quar- 
ter-deck, would now, one may be justified in sup- 
posing, have been Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Toller- 
winch, K.C. B., of the White. I drink to the health 
* VOL, IV.—24. 





and memory—in solemn silence—of the late ad- 
miral.” 

Such was Augustus’s enthusiasm that we all be- 
lieved at the moment the deceased officer to have 
died in that rank. 

“The admiral,” Augustus sighed. ‘‘ You must 
not be proud, my dears, of these accidents—mere ac- 
cidents—of distinguished family connections. Your 
mother’s first-cousin, James Elderberry, entered the 
service also. He was a purser’s clerk.—I think I am 
right, my dear, in stating to Mr. Pulaski that James 
was a most gallant and deserving officer.” 

“He was, indeed,” said Mrs. Brambler ; “ poor 
Jem! And sang a most beautiful song when sober.” 

“ Universally esteemed, my children, from the 
yard-arm—to speak nautically—and the main-top 
mizen-mast, wherever that or any other portion of 
the rigging is lashed taut to the shrouds, down to 
the orlop deck. His service was not long—only 
three weeks in all—and it was cut short by a court- 
martial on a charge of—of—in fact, of inebriation 
while on duty. He might have done well, perhaps, 
in some other walk—or, shall we say, sail ?—of life 
if he had not, in fact, continued so. He succumbed 
—remember this, Forty-six—to the effects of thirst. 
Well, we must all die. To every brave rover comes 
his day.” Augustus rolled his head, and tried to 
look like a buccaneer. “ Your mother’s cousin, my 
children, must be regarded as one who fell—in 
action.” 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LOVE’S VICTORY. 


AND now my story becomes the journal of three 
days—every hour of which is graven on my memory. 
And I must tell the events which crowd that brief 
period as if I was actually present at all of them. 

Our rejoicings and dinner-parties were all over. 
Outwardly, at least, we had all dropped back to our 
old habits. I had no lessons to give, because we 
were in holiday-time, and divided my day between 
Celia and Leonard, unless we were all there togeth- 
er. But Celia was anxious ; I was waiting with a 
sinking at the heart for Wassielewski’s signal ; and 
every day the face of Mr. Tyrrell grew more cloudy 
and overcast with care. He was mayor for the 
year, as I think I have said above, and had the mu- 
nicipal work in addition to the business of his own 
office. 

The first of these three days was June the 28th 
—a week after Leonard’s return. He had met Celia 
every day—sometimes twice in the same day; as 
yet he had said nothing. 

‘* Suppose,” he said, “suppose, Laddy, that—I 
only put a case, you know—that I were to meet you 
and Celia in the Queen’s Bastion ; suppose there 
should be no one else in the place—” 

“ Well?” I asked. 

“Would it, I say, in such a contingency, occur 
to you to have an appointment elsewhere ?” 
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I forget whether Perseus had fallen in love with 
Andromeda before the slaying of the dragon ; if so, 
the agitation in the breast of the warrior must have 
been greatly intensified, especially when he found 
he had only just arrived in time. 

I told him that it was a clear breach of trust ; 
that Celia was allowed to come out with me in a 
tacit understanding that there should be no love- 
making ; that I was a male duenna; that I should 
be ever after haunted by the conscience of the crime ; 
that I should be afraid to face her father ; that Herr 
Raiumer—but, after all, it mattered nothing what 
Herr Raumer thought ; and, finally, I acceded, prom- 
ised to efface myself, and wished him success. 

I do not know how it was that on the morning 
of that 28th day of June Celia looked happier and 
brighter than she had done for weeks. She was 
dressed, I remember, in some light, silver-gray mus- 
lin dress, which became her tall and svelte figure, 
and the sweet, calm face above it. I knew every 
shade of her face ; I had seen it change from child- 
hood to womanhood ; I had watched the clouds grow 
upon it during the trouble of the last few weeks ; I 
had seen the sunshine come back to it when Leon- 
ard came home again to bring us new hope. The 
dreariness was gone out of her eyes, with the strange, 
sad look of fixed speculation and the dreamy gloom. 

** Yes, Laddy,” she said, catching my look and 
understanding it. ‘* Yes, Laddy, Iam more hope- 
ful now. Leonard has come home again. I do not 
know how, but I am certain that he will help us.” 

On this morning there was a function of some 
kind—a launch, a reception, a royal visit, going on 
in the Dockyard. From Celia’s Arbor we could see 
the ships gay with bunting; there were occasional 
bursts of music; it must have been a launch, be- 
cause the garrison-bands were playing while the peo- 
ple assembled in the shed, the naval and military 
officers in full uniform; the civil servants in the 
uniform of the Dockyard Volunteers—not those of 
1860, but an earlier regiment, not so efficient, and 
with a much more gorgeous uniform ; ladies in full 
war-paint, each in her own uniform, prepared to dis- 
tract the male eye from contemplation too prolonged 
of naval architecture ; the mayor and aldermen in 
gown and gold chain, splendid to look upon in offi- 
cial seats, ready with an address; and no doubt, 
though one could only see him, as well as the cor- 
poration, with the eyes of imagination, there would 
be among them all Ferdinand Brambler, note-book 
in hand, jerking his head up at the sky and making 
a note ; looking at his watch and making a note; 
gazing for a few moments thoughtfully at the crowd 
and making a note—all in the Grand Historical Style 
—and not at all as if he was calculating the while 
what items of domestic consumption this ceremony 
would “ run to.” 

Presently, turning from the contemplation of the 
flags and discussion of hidden splendors, we saw, 
mounting the grass slope, with the most hypocritical 
face in the world, as if his coming was by the merest 
accident, Leonard himself. 

“ You here, Leonard ?” 








“ Yes, Celia.” Now that I looked again, I saw 
that his face had a grave and thoughtful expression, 
It was that of a man, I thought, who has a thing to 
say. She read that look in his eye, I believe, be- 
cause she grew confused, and held me more tightly 
by the arm. 

It did not seem to me that there was any occa- 
sion here for beating about the bush, and pretend- 
ing to have appointments. Why should I make up 
a story about leaving something behind? SolI put 
the case openly. 

“Leonard has asked me to leave you with him, 
Cis, for half an hour. I shall walk as far as the hos- 
pital and sit down. In half an hour I will come 
back.” 

She made no reply, and I left them there—alone. 
There was no one but themselves in the Queen’s 
Bastion, and I thought, as I walked away, that, if 
Heaven had thought fit to make me a lover like the 
rest of mankind, there was no place in the world 
where I would sooner declare my love than Celia’s 
Arbor—provided I could whisper the tale into Celia’s 
own ear. 

Half an hour to wait. At the end of the long, 
straight curtain, in the middle of which was the 
Lion’s Gate with its little, octagonal stone watch- 
tower, and where the wooden railings fenced off the 
exercise-ground of the Convalescent Hospital, I 
found the little Brambler children playing, and stood 
watching them. That took up fully ten minutes. 
Three tall, gaunt soldiers, thin and pale from recent 
sickness, were on the other side of the fence watch- 
ing them, too. One of them bore on his cap the 
number of Leonard’s regiment. 

I asked him if he knew Captain Copleston. 

He laughed. 

**Gentleman Jack?” he asked. “Why, who 
doesn’t know Gentleman Jack? I was in the ranks 
with him. Always a gentleman, though, and the 
smartest man in the regiment. It was him as took 
the rifle-pit. That was the making of him. And 
no one grudged him the luck. Some sense, making 
him an officer.” 

From which I gathered that there were other offi- 
cers in the regiment who had not commended them- 
selves to this good fellow’s admiration. 

The Bramblers, headed by Forty-six, now a sturdy 
lad of twelve, were celebrating an imaginary ban- 
quet in imitation of last night’s tremendous and un- 
expected feed. The eldest boy occupied the chair, 
and ably sustained the outward forms of carving, in- 
viting to tidbits, a little more of the gravy, the addi- 
tion of a piece of fat, a slice of the silver side, an- 
other helping, pressing at the same time a cordial 
invitation on all to drink, with a choice of liquors 
which did infinite credit to his information and his 
inventive faculty, and sending about invisible plates 
and imaginary goblets with an alacrity and hospitality 
worthy of a One-eyed Calender at the feast of a Bar- 
mecide or a super at a theatrical banquet. It was 
an idyllic scene, and one enjoyed it all the more 
because the children—their breakings-out were bet- 
ter already—entered into the spirit of the thing with 
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such keen delight, because one knew that at home 
there was awaiting them the goodly remnant of that 
noble round of beef, and because the ‘historiographi- 
cally-gifted Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen, which might result, if judi- 
ciously handled, in many legs of mutton. 


You may recognize his hand, if you remember to 
think of it, when you read the reports of such meet- 
ings, in the accuracy, the fullness, and the feeling, 
which are shown in his notice of the viands and the 
drinks. It is unnecessary to say that he has never 
parted with the twist which characterized him as a 
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“ They sat down presently side by side upon the grass. '—Page 365, 


By a combination of circumstances needless here 
to explain Forty-six subsequently became, and is 
still, a short-hand reporter. He does not go into 
the gallery of the House, because he prefers report- 
ing public dinners, breakfasts, and all those func- 
tions where eating and drinking come into play. | 





boy, and was due to the year of his birth, and 
he may be seen at that paradise of reporters, the 
Cheshire Cheese, taking two steaks to his neighbor's 
one ; after the steaks, ordering a couple of kidneys 
on toast, being twice as much as anybody else ; 
and taking cheese on a like liberal scale. He is 
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said, also, to have views of great breadth in the 
matter of stout, and to be always thirsty on the ex- 
hibition of Scotch whiskey. 

When I was tired of watching the boys and girls 
I strolled part of the way back, and sat down on 
the grassy bank in the shade, while the thoughts 
flew across my brain like the swallows flitting back- 
ward and forward before me in the shade of the 
trees and in the sunshine. 

Leonard and Celia on the Queen’s Bastion to- 
gether. I, apart and alone. Of two, one is taken 
and the other left. They would go away together, 
hand-in-hand, along a flowery lane, and I should be 
left to make my lonely pilgrimage without them. 
Who could face this thing without some sadness? 
All around were the sights and sounds which would 
weave themselves forever in my brain with recollec- 
tions of Celia, and of Leonard, and the brave days 
of old. How many times had she and I leaned 
over the breastwork watching the little buglers on 
the grassy ravelin beyond the moat practising the 
calls all a summer afternoon? How many times 
had we laughed to see the little drummer -boys 
marching backward and forward, each with his drum 
and pair of sticks, beating the tattoo for practice 
with unceasing rubadub? Down in the meadows at 
my feet, where the buttercups stood tall and splen- 
did, we had wandered knee-deep among the flowers, 
when Celia was a tiny little girl, The great and 
splendid harbor behind me, across which we loved 
to sail, in and out among the brave old ships lying 
motionless and dismasted on the smooth surface, 
like the aged one-legged tars sitting on their bench 
in the sunshine, quiet and silent, would forever bear 
in its glassy surface a reflection of Celia’s sweet face. 
Listen! there is the booming of guns from the 
Blockhouse Fort ; a great ship has come home from 
a long cruise. Is every salute in future to remind me 
of Celia? Or again—do you hear it? The muf- 
fled drum ; the fife ; the dull echo of the big drum at 
intervals. It is ‘The Dead March,” and they are 
burying a soldier, perhaps one of the men from In- 
dia, in the churchyard below the walls. Backward 
with a rush goes the memory to that day when 
Leonard stood with me watching such a sight, and 
refusing to believe that such a man, poor private 
that he was, had failed. No doubt ’twas a brave 
and honest soldier—there is the roll of musketry 
over his grave—God rest his soul! Down below, 
creeping sluggishly along, go the gangs of convicts 
armed with pick and spade. No funeral-march for 
them when their course is run; only the chaplain to 
read the appointed service ; only an ignoble and 
forgotten grave in the mud of Rat Island ; and per- 
haps in some far-off place a broken-hearted woman 
to thank God that her unfortunate, weak-willed son 
has been taken from a world whose temptations 
were too much for his strength of brain. Why, even 
the convicts will make me think of Celia, with whom 
I have so many times watched them come and go. 

All the life of the garrison and seaport town is in 
these things. The great man-o’-war, coming home 
after her three years’ cruise; the launch in the 





Dockyard ; the boys practising the drum and the 
bugle ; the burial of the private soldier; the gang 
of prisoners—everything is there except Wassielew- 
ski and the Poles. 

All our petty provincial life. Only there? Why, 
there is all comedy of humanity—its splendor, its 
pride, its hopes, its misery, its death. 

I could look at none of these things—nor can I 
now—without associating them with the days and 
the companions of my youth. 

Sad were the thoughts of those few minutes—a 
veritable mauvais quart d’heure—for I saw that I 
should speedily lose her who was the sunshine of 
my life. I did not think of the many visits we 
should pay each other, the happy greetings, after 
days of separation, in the future. I thought only 
of the barren hours dragging themselves wearily 
along without Celia. The rose of love that had 
sprung up unbidden in my heart was plucked, in- 
deed ; but the prickings of its thorns in my soul 
made me feel that the plant was still alive. Was, 
then, Celia anything more to me than a sister? I 
never had a sister, and cannot tell. But she was all 
the world to me, my light, my life—although I knew 
that she would never marry me. “ What,” I said to 
myself, for the half-hour was almost up—“ what can 
it matter, so long as Celia finds happiness, if I do 
not? What selfishness is this that would repine be- 
cause her road lies along the lilies, while mine seems 
all among the thorns? After all, to him who goes 
cheerfully among the appointed thorns, a thousand 
pretty blossoms spring up presently beneath his foot. 
And among the briers, to lighten the labors of the 
march, there climbs and twines the honeysuckle.” 

While I was sitting with these thoughts in my 
brain, this is what was going on at the Queen's 
Bastion : 

Leonard and Celia face to face, the faces of both 
downcast—the one because she was a girl, and knew 
beforehand what would be said ; the other, because 
he reverenced and feared the girl before him, and 
because this was the fatal moment on which hung © 
the fulfillment of his life. Above them the great, 
leafy branches of the giant elm, prodigal in shade. 

Leonard broke the silence. 

“T have been looking for this hour,” he began, 
stammering and uncertain, “for five long years. I 
began to hope for it when I first left the town. The 
hope was wellnigh dead, as a child’s cry for the moon 
ceases when he finds it is too far off, while I fought 
my way from the ranks. But it awoke again the day 
I received the colors, and it has been a living hope 
ever since, until, as time went on, I began to think 
that some day I might have the opportunity of tell- 
ing you—what I am trying to tell you now. The 
time has come, Celia, and I do not know how to 
frame the words.” 

She did not reply, but she trembled. She trem- 
bled the more when he took her hand, and held it in 
his own. 

“ My dear,” he whispered—* my dear, I have no 
fitting words. I want to tell you that I love you. 
Answer me, Celia.” 
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“What am I to say, Leonard?” 

“* Tell me what is in your heart. O my darling, 
tell me if you can love me a little in return.” 

‘* Leonard ! Leonard !” 

She said no more; and he caught her to his 
heart and kissed her, in that open spot, in broad 
daylight, on the forehead, cheeks, and lips, till she 
drew herself away shamefaced, frightened. 

“* My dear,” it was nearly all he could say ; and 
they sat down presently side by side upon the grass, 
and he held both her hands together in his—‘‘ my 
dear, my love, what has become of all the fine 
speeches I would have made about my humble ori- 
gin and devotion? They all went out of my head 
directly I felt the touch of your hand. I could 
think of nothing but—I love you—I love you! I 
have always loved you since you were a little child ; 
and, now that you are so beautiful, so sweet, so 
good, my queen of womanhood, I love you ten times 
as much as I ever thought I could, even when I lay 
awake at night in the trenches, trying to picture 
such a moment as this. My love, you are too high 
forme. I am not worthy of you.” 

‘*Not worthy? O Leonard! do not say that. 
You have made me proud and happy. What can 
you find in me, or think that is in me, that you 
could love me so—for five long years? Are you 
sure that you are not setting up an ideal that you 
will tire of, and be disappointed when you find the 
reality ?” 

Disappointed ? He—and with Celia? 

He released her hands, and laid his arm around 
her waist. 

“What a mistake to make! To be in love with 
a woman, and to find her an angel. My dear, I am 
a man of very small imagination—not like Laddy, 
who peoples his heaven with angels like yourself, 
and lives there in fancy always—and I am only cer- 
tain of what I see for myself. What I see is, that 
you are a pearl beyond all price, and that I love 
you ; and, Celia, I am humble before you. You shall 
teach me, and lead me upward to your own level, if 
you can.” 

When I came back, the half-hour expired, they 
were sitting side by side on that slope of tall grass 
still. But they were changed, transformed. Celia’s 
face was glowing with a new light of happiness: it 
was like the water in the harbor that we had once 
seen touched by the light of the rising sun ;: her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes were glistening with 
tears ; one hand lay in Leonard’s, and round her 
waist was Leonard’s arm. 

As for her lover, he was triumphant ; it was noth- 
ing to him that he was making demonstrative love in 
this public place, actually a bastion on the ramparts 
of her majesty’s most important naval station and 
dock-yard. To be sure, there was no one to see 
them but the swallows, and these birds, whose pair- 
ing-time was over for the season, had too much to 
do fly-catching—the serious business of life being 
well set in for swallows in the month of June—to 
pay much regard to a pair of foolish mortals. 
“Come, Laddy,” he cried, springing to his feet, 





and seizing her by the hand, while Celia rose, all as 
blushing as Venus Anadyomene, “be the first to wish ~ 
that Celia may be happy. She has been so foolish, 
this dear Celia of ours, this dainty little Cis that we 
love so much, as to say that she will take me just as 
I am, for better and for worse.” He took her hand 
again with that proud and happy look of triumphant 
love, as if he could not bear to let her go for a mo- 
ment, and she nestled close to him as if it was her 
place, and she loved to be near him. “There is a 
foolish maiden for you. There is an indiscreet and 
imprudent angel who comes down from the heavens 
to live with us on earth. Congratulate her, Laddy, 
my dear old dreamer. I am so happy!” 

Celia shyly drew her hand away, and came over 
to me as if for protection, I saw how her proud 
and queenly manner was in some way humbled, and 
that she was subdued, as if she had found her master, 

She laid her hand upon my shoulder, in her ca- 
ressing way, which showed me that she was happy, 
and then I began to congratulate them both. After 
that I made them sit down onthe grass, while I 
sat on the wheel of the gun-carriage, and I talked 
sense and reason to them. I told them that this 
kind of engagement was one greatly to be depre- 
cated, that it was highly irregular not to go first to 
headquarters, and to ask permission of parents ; that 
to confess to each other, in this impetuous way, of 
love, and to make promises of marriage, were things 
which even Mr. Pontifex, when the passions of his 
youth were so strong as to make him curse the 
goose, had not to repent of ; that Mrs. Pontifex had 
always recommended Celia to follow her own exam- 
ple, and wait till she was of ripe and mature years 
before marrying any one, and then to marry a man 
some years younger than herself; that they ought to 
consider how a soldier’s life was a wandering one, 
and a captain’s pay not more than enough for the 
simple necessaries ; that they might have to wait till 
Leonard was a field-marshal before consent could be 
obtained ; that the captain would be greatly aston- 
ished ; that neither he nor I intended to allow Leon- 
ard to carry Cis away with him, for a long time to 
come, nor had we dreamed that such a thing would 
follow when we welcomed him home. Many more 
things I added in the same strain, while Leonard 
laughed, and Cis listened half-laughing and half-cry- 
ing, and then, because the oceasion was really a sol- 
emn one, I spoke a little of my mind. They were 
good, and bore with me as I leaned over the old 
gun and talked, looking through the embrasure across 
the harbor. 

I reminded Leonard how, five years ago, he had 
left us, with the resolution to advance himself, and 
the hope of returning and of finding Celia free. 
Never any man, I told him, had such great good- 
fortune as had fallen on him, in getting all he hoped 
and prayed for. And then I tried to tell him how for 
five years the girl whose hand he had won had been 
growing in grace as well as beauty, feeding her mind 
with holy thoughts, and living in forgetfulness of 
herself ; how it had been an education to me to be 
with her, to watch her, to learn from her, and to love 
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and cherish her—and then Celia sprang up and in- 
terrupted me, and fell upon my neck, crying, and 
kissing me. Oh! happy day !—oh ! day of tears and 
sunshine! Oh! day fruitful of blessed memories 
when for once we could bare our hearts to each 
other, and show what lay there hidden! No need 
any more to pretend. I loved her, and I always 
had loved her. She loved me too, if not in the 
same way, what matter? 

Well, it was all over; Celia was promised to 
Leonard. And yet it seemed as if it was only all 
begun. Because, after a little while, Cis turned to 
me with a cry, as one who remembers something for- 
gotten. : 

‘* Laddy, what about Herr Raumer?” 

She and I looked at each other in dismay. Leon- 
ard laughed. 

“There is Perseus,” I said, pointing to him. 
“He is strong and brave. He is come to rescue 
Andromeda. What did I tell you, Cis, the day be- 
fore he kept his promise ? ” 

She had not forgotten one word about the loath- 
ly monster and the distressful maiden. 

** Now it has all come true,” I said. “ Mean- 
time the first thing is to tell the captain. And that 
I shall go and do this minute. You two will come 
on when you please—when you are tired of each 
other.” 

Leaving them behind me hand-in-hand was like 
plunging at once into the loneliness which loomed 
before me when they two should be gone. One 
had no right to be sad. I had enjoyed the com- 
panionship of Celia for five years, all to myself; it 
could not be expected that I was to have her exclu- 
sive society for all my life. Besides, there was Po- 
land—it really was hard to keep one’s thoughts in 
that dark groove of revenge; I constantly forgot my 
wrongs and my responsibilities. Nor did I even, 
I fear, thoroughly realize the delights of battle, and 
the field of patriotic glory. 

At the bottom of the slope then came to meet 
me the very man—old Wassielewski himself. He 
was radiant. 

Without a word of preface, he cried out as he 
seized me by the hand : 

“You are in luck. 
upon you,” 

“Who?” 

“ The deputies from Basle, Geneva, London, and 
Paris. They will call upon you at three, with me. 
Be at home to meet them.” 

“ And when—Wassielewski ?” 

‘“When do we begin? At once ; next week we 
must start. Courage, boy; you go to avenge the 
blood of your father. To-morrow—to-morrow—at 
three!” 

He waved his arms like the sails of a windmill. 

Just then the bands in the Yard, amid a deaf- 
ening shout, because the ship was launched, struck 
up a splendid march. 

“Listen,” he cried. “That is an omen. Hear 
the music which welcomes the news of another Po- 
lish rebellion. A good omen. A good omen.” 


To-morrow they will call 








He sped swiftly away. 
But it was a wedding-march, and I thought of 
Leonard and Celia. 


—_—>—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE KEY OF THE SAFE, 


I ws walking along the street after leaving this 
pair of lovers, full of thought, with my eyes on the 
ground, when I was aware of a voice calling my 
name. It was Augustus Brambler tearing along the 
pavement without a hat, a quill— Augustus would 
never descend to the meanness of a steel-pen while 
in the Legal—still behind one ear, his coat-tails fly- 
ing behind him, enthusiastically anxious to execute 
an order from the chief. It was a simple message, 
asking me to step in and see Mr. Tyrrell. I com- 
plied, and turned back. 

“ And the children ?” I asked. 

“Better, Mr. Pulaski. The breakings-out have 
almost disappeared, thanks to an increase of afflu- 
ence. My brother Ferdinand is hard at work on his 
new series of papers. He calls them ‘ Reminis- 
cences of the Crimea,’ compiled from Captain Cople- 
ston’s private information combined with the back 
numbers of the ///ustrated London News; and the 
morning’s launch will be new boots all round. I 
don’t think,” he added in a whisper, “ that the chief 
is very well. Herr Raumer was with him this morn. 
ing before he went into the Yard, and when he sent 
for me just now he was pale, and shivered. No one 
knows what we lawyers go through—no one can 
guess the wear and tear of brain. Dear me! On 
Saturday nights I often tell Mrs. Brambler that I 
feel as if another day would finish me off. But then 
Sunday comes, when Ferdinand and I can sit over 
our wine like gentlemen, and rest. Here we are, 
Mr. Pulaski,” sinking his voice to a whisper. ‘I 
must return toa most important case. Talk of in- 
tricacy! Ah!” 

Mr. Tyrrell was leaning against the mantel-shelf, 
looking, as Augustus said, anything but well. The 
mayor’s robes lay in his arm-chair, and round his 
neck still hung the great gold chain of office. Usu- 
ally a high-colored, florid man, with a confident car- 
riage, he was now pale and trembling. His hands 
trembled, his shoulders stooped. What was it that 
had placed him in another man’s power ? 

“ Ladislas,” he groaned, ‘‘ I wish I were dead !” 

That seems, certainly, the simplest solution of 
difficulties. I suppose every man, at some crisis in 
his fortune, has wished the same. At such times, 
when it seems as though everything was slipping 
under one’s feet, and the solid foundation of wealth, 
honor, name, all the fabric of years, was tumbling to 
pieces like a pack of cards, even the uncertainty of 
the dread Future seems easier to face than the 
chances of the Present. Here was a man who had 
mounted steadily, swiftly, without a single check, up 
the ladder of fortune. He had saved money, bought 


houses, owned lands, possessed the best practice in 
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the town, held municipal distinctions, was the envy 
of younger men and the admiration of his own con- 


' “Ttis fifteen years ago, when Herr Raumer first 
| came to the town. He had a plausible tongue, and 





temporaries ; and now, from some real or fancied | wheedled himself into the confidence of all whom 
power which this German possessed over him, he | he cared to know. He wanted to know me. He 


was stricken with a mortal terror and sickness of brain. 
“I wish I were dead !” he repeated. 
“ Tell me what has happened, Mr. Tyrrell.” 
“ He has been here again. 
always is here. 


That is nothing—he 
But he came with a special purpose | he wanted the secret history of everything ; and he 


made me his lawyer—sent round that great safe, 
where it has been ever since, and used to sit with 
| me in the evening, talking affairs. There was noth- 


ta . . Sa a 
ing in the town too small for him to inquire into ; 


last night. He came to say that he wanted an an- got it from me ; I violated no confidence of clients, 


swer.” 

** Wants an answer?” 

“* Celia must give him her decision.” 

‘I am very—very glad, Mr. Tyrrell,” I said, 
“that he did not want it yesterday morning. I will 
tell you why, presently.” 

‘He is jealous of young Copleston ; says Celia 
sat up all night with him and you when he came 
home. Is that true?” 

“Quite. We had so much to say that we did 
not separate till five in the morning.” 

“ To be sure, you were all then children together. 
Why, you used to play in the garden and on the 
walls—” 

** And so Herr Raumer is jealous?” I asked, in- 
terrupting. 

‘‘He is mad with jealousy. He accuses me of 
fostering an attachment—as if I knew anything about 
attachments !—he declares that he must have an an- 
swer to-morrow morning, and if it is not favor- 
able—” 

“My dear old friend and benefactor,” I said, 
“suppose it is not favorable? Can he take away your 
daughter? Can he rob you of your money? What 
can he do for you?” 

“T dare not tell—even you, Laddy,” he replied. 
“Money? No. He cannot touch my possessions. 
My daughter? No; he cannot carry her off. But 
he can do almost as bad. He can—he can—lower 
me in the eyes of the world; he can proclaim—if 
he will—a thing that men who do not know the 
whole truth will judge harshly. And he will disgrace 

* me in the eyes of my daughter.” 

I was silent, thinking what to say. 

Presently I ventured to ask him whether it would 
not disgrace him more in the eyes of Celia for him 
to lend his favor to a suit so preposterous. 

He groaned in reply. 

“You do not know, Laddy,” he said, “the trou- 
ble I have had to build up a name in this place, 
where I began as a boy who swept the office, the 
son of acommon laborer. My brothers are laborers 
still, and content with their position. My sisters 
are laborers’ wives, and content as well. I am the 
great man of the family. I had much to contend 
with— want of education, poverty, everything but 
ability. I am sure I had that because I surmounted 
all, and became—what Iam. Then I married into 
a good family, and took their level. And the old 

low levels were forgotten. Why, if all the world 


were to remind each other aloud that I once swept 
out an office, it would not matter.” 
Pray go on.” 


“* Of course not, sir. 





| 
| 


but told him all I knew.” 
“ Did he talk much about the Poles?” 


| 
| “ He was, at first, very inquisitive about the Poles. 


Said he sympathized with them—I did not, so I had 
little to tell him. Then came the time when they 
made the railway our side of the harbor—” 

He paused for a moment. 

“‘ That was the fatal time. I yielded to his insti- 
gations, and, together, we—never mind what it was, 
Laddy. It was nothing that could bring me within 
the power of the law, but it was an action which, 
stated in a certain way, would ruin me forever in 
the town.” 

Successful men, I think, are apt to over-estimate 
the opinion which men have formed of them. They 
know that they are envied for their success, which is 
real; and they easily persuade themselves that they 
are admired for their virtues, which are imaginary. 
I do not believe that the town at large would have 
cared twopence if Herr Raumer had gone on to the 
balcony of the old Town Hall, and, after sticking 
up a glove in the old fashion of the burgesses when 
a town function was about to begin, such as the 
opening of the fair, had there in clear and ringing 
tones denounced the great Mr. Tyrrell of such and 
sucha meanness. They would have lifted their eye- 
brows, talked to each other for a day, reflected in the 
morning that he was rich and powerful, and then 
would have gone on as if nothing had happened. 
Because I do not think that any man in the place, 
however unsuccessful, believed in his heart that Mr. 
Tyrrell was a bit more virtuous than himself. But 
that the lawyer would not understand. 

I think that one of Rochefoucauld’s maxims is 
omitted in all the editions. It has somehow slipped 
out. And it is this: 

“ Every man believes himself more virtuous than 
any other man. If the other man is found out, that 
proves the fact.” 

I was thinking out this moral problem, and be- 
ginning to test its truth by personal application to 
my own case, when I was roused by the conscious- 
ness that Mr. Tyrrell was talking still. 

“ Terrible and long labor in building a name as 
a Christian as well as a lawyer—good opinion of the 
clergy—” 

It was very wonderful, but the theory did seem 
to fit marvelously well. I really did believe myself 
quite as good as any of my neighbors—except Celia 
and the captain—and better than most: much better 
than the Rev. John Pontifex. 

“ Tell me what you think, Laddy.” 





“T think, sir,” I replied, “that I would lay the 
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case before the captain, and ask his opinion, I 
know what it will be.” 

“You think—” 

“I know that he will say: ‘ Laugh at him, tell 
him to do the worst. Let him tell a miserable old 
story to all the town, but let Celia follow her own 
heart.’ And another thing, Mr. Tyrrell. Celia’s 
heart is no longer free.” 

“What? Was he right?” 

“Quite right. Herr Raumer is a very clever 
man, and he seldom makes a mistake. Half an hour 
ago Celia listened to Leonard Copleston, and they 
are now engaged.” 

** It only wanted that,” he replied, with a groan. 

This looked as if things were going to be made 
cheerful for the lovers. 

“Will you see the captain if he comes to you? 
Or, better still, will you go yourself, and talk things 
over with him? It is half-past twelve, and he 
will be home by this time. And tell him all.” 

“I must have advice,” he murmured. “I feel 
like a sinking ship. The captain will stand by me 
whatever happens. Yes, Laddy—yes. I will go at 
once—at once.” 

He rose, and with trembling hands began to 
search for his hat. 

It was standing on the safe—the closed safe with 
the name of “ Herr Raumer” upon it in fat, white 
letters. 

Mr. Tyrrell shook his fist at the door. 

“You are always here,” he cried, “with your 
silent menace. If you were open for five minutes— 
if I had the key in my hands for only half a minute 
—I should know what answer to give your master.” 

He left me, and went out into the street, I after 
him. But he forgot my presence, and went on with- 
out me, murmuring as he went in the misery and 
agitation of his heart. 

I suppose it was the pondering over this success- 
ful man as over a curious moral problem, and a 
certain uplifting of heart as I reflected that there 
was nothing at all for me to be ashamed of, even if 
I was found out, that laid me more than commonly 
open to temptation. 

At all events, it was then that I committed the 
meanest action in my life—a thing which whenever 
I meet my accomplice, even after all these years, 
makes me blush for shame. 

My innocent accomplice was no other than little 
Forty-four. 

As I was passing the Bramblers’ house in Castle 
Street, Mr. Tyrrell being some twenty yards ahead 
of me, and going straight away to consult with the 
captain, I not being wanted at all, I thought I would 
call upon my friends. No one was at home at all 
except Forty-four, who was sitting before the open 
kitchen-window sewing and crooning some simple 
ditty to herself. Her mother was gone a-marketing 
—that was good news. Uncle Ferdinand, who had 
received an advance upon his series of papers called 
“Personal Recollections of the War ”—everybody 
remembers what a sensation those articles caused— 





Augustus Brambler was at his post, no doubt engaged 
on his labyrinthian case. The children were all on 
the walls where I had left them playing their little 
game of feasting. And Forty-four was in charge 
of the family pot, which was cheerfully boiling on 
the fire. 

She looked up with her bright laugh. 

“Come into the kitchen, Mr. Pulaski, if you 


don’t mind. I’ve something to tell you.” 

““What is it?” I asked. ‘‘ Are things looking 
better?” 

“*Oh, yes! Thanks to you know who. We had 


a dreadful time, though. The man the people call 
Tenderart—do you know him?” 

I knew him and his satellite of old. 

“ He is our landlord, and he came to take the 
things to make up the rent. There he stood, and 
began to pick out the things to put in a cart. Uncle 
Ferdinand asked for time, and the man only laughed. 
Then Uncle Ferdinand banged his head against the 
wall, and said this was the final crusher, and we all 
cried. Then papa ran to get an advance from Mr, 
Tyrrell.” 

“Did you ask Herr Réiumer?” 

‘Yes; I went up to ask him, and he said, polite- 
ly, that he never helped anybody on principle. Well, 
papa got the advance, but it was stopped out of his 
salary ; and so, you see, we have had very little to 
eat ever since. But Tenderart was paid, and he 
went away.” 

“T see; and now things are better?” 

“Yes. Because Uncle Ferdinand has found 
something to write about. And papa has got the 
most beautiful idea for making all our fortunes. 
See !” 

She opened a paper which lay upon the table, 
and showed it to me. It was written in a clerkly 
hand, partly couched in legal English, and referred 
to a scholastic project. So that in this document 
the threefold genius of Augustus was manifest : 


“ ROYAL COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT 
for the Education of Both Sexes. 
Conducted by the BROTHERS BRAMBLER. 


“The object of this Institution is to impart to 
the young an education to fit them for the Learned 
Professions, for Commerce, for the Legal, the Scho- 
lastic, or the Clerical. Pupils will be received from 
the age of eight to fifteen. The College will be 
divided into two divisions, that for the ladies under 
the management of Mrs. Brambler, a lady highly 
connected with the Royal Naval Service, and Miss 
Lucretia Brambler.” 


“ That’s me,” said Forty-four, ungrammatically. 
“T thought you had no name,” I said. 


“ Mr. Ferdinand Brambler, the well-known Au- 
thor, will undertake the courses of History, Geogra- 
phy, Political Economy, and English Composition. 
Mr. Augustus Brambler will superintend the classes 


was gone out with his note-book to attend the launch. | of Latin, Euclid, Arithmetic, and Caligraphy—” 
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“« My dear, when is the college to be started?” 

“Qh, not yet!” cried Forty-four. ‘‘When we 
are a little older, and all able to take a part in the 
curriculum. Fancy the greatness !” 

“Yes. It is almost too much, is it not? Don’t 
set your heart too much on things, Forty-four.” I 
did not finish the document, and returned it. The 
poorer Augustus grew, the more brilliant were his 
schemes. So Hogarth’s starving poet sits beneath a 
plan of the mines of Potosi. ‘‘Is Herr Raymer at 
home?” : 

“T think he is gone out. Shall I run up to see?” 

We went up together. I had nothing to say, and 
no reason for calling, but I was excited and rest- 
less. 

He was not in his rooms. The table was littered 
and strewed with foreign papers, German, French, 
and Russian. The piano was littered with his songs 
—those little sentimentalities of student-life of which 
he was never tired. There was the usual strong smell 
of recent tobacco in the place, and—it caught my 
eye as I was going away—there lay in an inkstand 
on the table—a temptation. 

It was the key of the safe. 

I turned twice to go, twice I came back, drawn 
by the irresistible force of that temptation. It riv- 
eted my eyes; it made my knees tremble beneath 


me ; it seemed to drag my hand from my side, to | 


force the fingers to close over it ; to convey itself, by 
some secret life of its own, to my pocket, and, once 
there, to urge me on to further action. 
“Mr. Pulaski,” cried Forty-four, “why are you 
so red in the face? What is the matter?” 
“‘Hush!” I whispered; “ stay here for five min- 


utes, Forty-four. If Herr Réumer comes home, bus- 
tle about, and prevent his touching the table. And 
say nothing—promise to say nothing.” 

She promised, understanding no word. 

I furtively descended the stairs, I crept swiftly, 
in the shade of the wall, though it was, of course, 
broad daylight, looking backward and forward, 
though there were only the usual people in the 
street, with beating heart and flushed face, toward 
Mr. Tyrrell’s office. The outer door was open, that 
was usual ; I pushed into the hall, and silently turned 
the handle of the chief's own office. It was not 
locked—they did not know he was out—there was, 
of course, no one in the room, Like some burglar 
in the dead of night, I crept noiselessly over the car- 
pet to open the safe. 

It was done, 

I was back in the street, the key in my hand, I 
was back at the Bramblers’ house, I was up-stairs 
again, the key was restored to its place. I seized 
Forty-four by the hand, and hurried her down-stairs, 

“What is it?” she asked again. 

‘*Remember, Forty-four, you have promised to 
tell noone, It was the key of Herr Raumer’s safe. 
I borrowed it for five minutes—for Celia Tyrrell’s 
sake.” 

She promised again—nothing, she said, would 
make her tell any one. No one should know that I 
| had been in the room ; she entered as zealously into 
| the coaspiracy as if she was a grown woman married 
| to a St. Petersburg diplomatist, and engaged in 
| throwing dust into the eyes of an English plenipo- 
tentiary. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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“ AN he be saved, doctor?” 

“No. The ball has pierced the abdomen 
and wounded the intestines; peritonitis has set in, 
and he is now nearly exhausted. He has only an 
hour or two—” 

“*Come in, Oscar. Peritonitis has not yet shown 
me that kindness, Please come in and let me see 
you ; it’s somewhat better than hearing such cheer- 
ful prophecies from the worthy doctor.” It was a faint 
voice, which, though hoarse, had a certain softness 
mingled with it, that seemed to be struggling for the 
upper hand with the dry, hard, and sneering tone 
that tyrannized over all other utterance. 

Oscar hastily stepped into the room. He halted 
and almost lost breath. Before him, on a couch, 
covered to the neck with a sheet smeared with blood- 
spots, lay a handsome young man of about twenty- 
five, with a face that, like his voice, told a strange 
tale of struggling contrasts. The first feeling in 
gazing upon his countenance was that of love, of 
sympathy, even of compassion ; Oscar felt drawn to 
sit beside him and take his thin, long hand in sym- 
pathy, and ask him whether there was anything he 
could do to aid or comfort him; and then again he 





was repulsed—a slight shudder crept over him. A 
few seconds before he wanted to soothe and help 
the dying man, but feared him now ; he would like 
to ask him, if his sense of resistance, his pride, his 
manliness, did not keep him from it, not to make fun 
of him. 

So now, in the room of that little tavern by a 
great forest in Prussia, Baron Wersdorf lay, with a 
tallow-candle throwing its faint light over his coun- 
tenance, while death had already solemnized his 
features, and with its nerve-relaxing hand had 
smoothed his brow, preparing to write its pale mark 
on it. 

‘‘How do you do, old boy? Astonished to find 
me here, and in this state? Long while since I have 
seen you. Somewhat different from last time we 
met. I’m not so—wretchedly happy and brilliant, 
am I? Well, don’t stand there like that. Ring the 
bell for the fat house-maid, if you want to faint like 
a woman, she’ll hold you up. Don’t let your nostrils 
and the corners of your mouth tremble so. You 
| know I hate emotion—it’s bad for digestion. I can 

talk well for a dying man, can’t I? I didn’t send 
| for you these two days until I felt that it was going to 
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be an end with me. You must have missed your tea 
with the old maiden aunts, to be here so soon. You 
must have galloped all the way from B——.” 

“* Hugo!” 

“What a funny voice you have! I assure you 
that sound ran warm into my ear and cold down my 
backbone. I’ve told you I hate emotion ; and there, 
that confounded voice of yours nearly made me feel 
something like it!” 

“ Hugo, how did this happen?” Oscar was able 
to falter, while, pale as death, he supported himself 
at the greasy inn-table, sticky with spilled beer. 

“ Count Liebenau had the hard lines to shoot me 
in a duel three days ago, because I showed round 

M "s dinner-party a caricature of mine, repre- 
senting him kissing his pet hound. A good laugh it 
was! I enjoyed hearing it. The poor fool didn’t 
mean to kill me. He was fond of me. The poor 
fellow will have two years’ time to kiss his dear hound 
in the fortress. Do you think they allow hounds in 
the fortress? You must go to see him and console 
him. Try to amuse the old fellow. Send him some 
of my Chateau Yquem ; you'll find it at home. Sit 
down, here by my side ; I’ve a great deal to tell you. 
I’ve splendid wind ; I could run a race, and I’m sure 
of winning this time—only, I don’t know in what 
direction it’s going; up or down.—Will that good 
wind last till the end of those few hours you kindly 
alluded to, doctor? You nod; that means ‘yes!’ 
Please give me something to drink and keep it up; 
I feel a little weak. Then please go to that back- 
room and lock the door. I don’t need you, now, 
and my friend will be so kind as to call you when I 
go.—So, now, sit down, Oscar. 1 must make haste 
to finish before this finishes me. I want to give you 
my confessions—don’t laugh ! they’re not such as you 
read in novels.” 

He laugh! Oscar von Wersdorf, the tall, hand- 
some man, in whose face the softness natural to the 
man was held in check, not by a desire to sneer at 
all emotion, but by that instinct which leads true 
manliness to bury its feelings deep in proportion to 
their depth! He sat there with his heavy meeting 
eyebrows and pale face as if in a trance, with no sign 
of life but the quivering of the nostrils and the cor- 
ners of his mouth. Laugh! he can hardly trust 
himself to speak. 

“T will relate the short story of my life,” began 
the dying man, “ and even tell you things you already 
know ; I want to hear them told again myself; for 
the great Mr. Spinoza, the divine Jew spectacle- 

glass-grinder and philosopher, says that our passions 
are gone when we look at them objectively—we'll 
take the word fassion in its original sense, so my soi- 
disant sufferings will be alleviated. 

“ As you know, Oscar, I was born twenty-five 
years ago in Schloss Wersdorf, our estate. It was 
after my parents had almost given up all hope of 
having an offspring. I dare say their joy at my 
birth was so great that they took away all my share 
of happiness. I remember almost everything, as far 
back as when I had just begun to walk and babble. 
My old nurse, whom you know, the A/te Vette, re- 











freshed my memory with all the wonderful feats I 
performed, and all the incidents of this early period. 

“ By-the-way, you will find her cared for in my 
will, the old girl ! 

“As a bambino, at the age when the estate was 
my world and the sun seemed larger than after I 
had flown through space in a railroad-car, I hardly 
ever cried, and very rarely laughed or smiled; in 
fact, I must have been a miniature stoic. Still, 
there were a few occasions, my nurse says, when I 
was quite frantic with mirth—laughed and hopped 
about for whole days. So, also, I hardly ever 
showed any affection. My parents, who loved me 
very much, always complained that I did not like to 
let them kiss me, especially when any one was pres- 
ent ; and I remember that, when coming from school, 
when I was twelve years old, I rudely pushed away 
my mother, because she kissed me in presence of my 
aunts. I may tell you now that I repented of that a 
hundred times afterward, though my mother forgave 
me the same day, and never again thought of it. 
Sometimes, however, my nurse tells me, when I 
thought that nobody could see me I would slyly 
creep behind my mother’s chair, climb up the back, 
and suddenly pounce upon her, and hug her, almost 
smothering her with kisses, and pressing her so 
tightly that the poor sickly lady screamed with 
pain. 

“TI was fond of walking alone round our estate. 
Hateful to me was the servility of our tenants. I 
could not be bitter enough in my jokings, at which 
all laughed, although it was at their own expense. I 
made them great presents, but they had to do some- 
thing ridiculous to get them. And still I was not 
satisfied if any one of them was manly and inde- 
pendent, and toward him I could sometimes be hard 
and bad—though I very rarely in my life was that, 
except in making fun of people. Even at that 
early age I had great power of wit, and my moth- 
er used sometimes to shake with laughter at my 
witticisms, though I always kept a sober face and 
never really enjoyed them myself. These jokes came 
quite unconsciously, with no perceptible mental effort. 

“ My father died. I felt it deeply, but did not 
weep. I did not really love him, though I was fond 
of him. His nature was a happy one, just the reverse 
of my mother’s. He only cared for his estate, his 
oxen and horses, enjoyed his meals, his wine, and 
his pipe, had a great deal of natural wit, and appre- 
ciated every joke. 

“One day my mother had visitors. I sat in the 
adjoining room, reading. I heard my mother speak- 
ing of me. I was so indifferent to myself—at ten 
years, mind you !—that I did not think it wrong to 
listen. The ladies said that they had heard of my 
wit, and begged my mother to give them a specimen. 
My mother answered that, in truth, nothing could 
make her laugh and amuse her more than my witti- 
cisms, and that my father on his death-bed wanted to 
hear some of them, and that the dying man laughed 
himself to death. Here her voice quivered ; but 


when she repeated one of my jokes, through her 
I, also, for 


tears a smile again came over her face. 
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the first time laughed at a joke. Never before had 
anything seemed to me so intensely comic as my own 
wit related by my mother. 

“ From that day I began to admire myself on ac- 
count of my wit ; and I, who found pleasure in noth- 
ing, found it there. Partly to please my mother and 
partly to please myself, I began to do with reflection 
what was formerly spontaneous, and, though my jokes 
lost in freshness, they gained in esprit. 

“ At eleven I was sent to school in town, where I 
met you. I remember you, the older, taller cousin 
of the poor branch of the family, who was known as 
the good scholar, taking me about and showing me 
the wonders of Berlin, which did not seem to me 
particularly astounding. I remember how you looked 
at me, on seeing me so stolid and unmoved by 
the new impressions. You know that in school, 
without working much and without acquiring much 
positive knowledge, I soon rose, and, instead of re- 
maining with the little boys, overtook those older 
than myself, and in a year was but one class below 
you. And you know how I was admired and held 
in awe through my wit and my courage. I was 
sought ; boys were proud when I spoke to them; 
nay, some fools felt flattered when I condescended 
to make fun of them. You remember Jansen. He 
was six years older than I, a young debauchee. He 
seemed to feel a certain affinity for me. He took 
me to his rooms, gave me Heine to read, but only 
those parts that were bitter and sarcastic. He said 
that Heine was the only poet. He was a poet, 
too, and wrote poor verses, and prose, with coarse 
hits at society, which he never saw, but which he 
fancied he hated for the wrongs it had done him. 
He said that no woman was virtuous; he knew 
them all, etc., etc. I assented to all this. I began 
to admire him a little, or rather my own qualities in 
him. I devoured Heine, and merely took that out of 
his works which in my mind had this rotten stamp. 
I read Juvenal, and called him the only decent Ro- 
man author. Another book that had a great influ- 
ence on me in that period, and, as you will see, in 
another, later period, was Voltaire’s ‘ Candide.’ I 
enjoyed it immensely. To do Voltaire justice, I must 
remark that it was my own immaturity which made 
his influence so intensely harmful. You know, old 
boy, how the warm sun-rays in early spring may open 
the buds and tempt forth the blossom, so that the frost 
when it comes can the better nipthem. Although I do 
not wish to maintain that ‘Candide’ is a warm sun-ray, 
and the rest won’t do well either—hastily-grasped 
metaphors always limp—but still you see what I 
mean: I don't like to see my old friends abused. 
Well, I thought I knew many Candides. In every 
naive, red-cheeked Jungfrau I saw a Kunigunde. 
Voltaire was the glass through which I looked at 
German girls. I might have fallen in love with one 
of those blond maidens if Voltaire had not thrown 
the halo of ridicule around them. I thought I knew 
more than all my friends, more than my professors, 
but they had not read Voltaire! I laughed at my 
teachers, and soon saw that those philologists took 
for the essence what was merely formal, that they 








mistook their personal importance for the importance 
of their office ; so I had no hesitation in jeering at 
them and their erudition, and making them ridicu- 
lous to myself and others. My talent in drawing 
aided me in being praised as a caricaturist, and I 
made that art my chief occupation. My so-called 
friendship for Jansen consisted in our both laughing 
and jeering at society and the virtue of woman, in a 
poor imitation, or rather parody, of Heine’s manner. 
Oh, how I admired myself and my wit! How we 
both admired, not each other, but ourselves! I re- 
member that one day you came to see me, looked 
at me for a long while, and then said that you 
wished I would not associate with Jansen any more ; 
I laughed at you, and you left. 

“* Your father came and took me away. We hur- 
ried home. My mother had died an hour before I 
arrived. Of the next period I know very little. 
The pain I experienced was intense, and you know 
that I was at the brink of death with brain-fever, 
Had I but died then ! 

“You were at my bedside when I became con- 
scious. You took me out in the carriage, and, lean- 
ing on your arm, I took my first walks as a convales- 
cent. How well you spoke in those few days! I 
did not answer, but I heard all. Oh, had you but 
remained longer, perhaps I might have become 
quite changed. You had to leave forschool. After 
being continually bored and annoyed by the old 
maiden aunts, who came to see me and my mother’s 
will, I again returned to school. My wit came again, 
but it had lost all its freshness and amiability, and I 
was still feared, but no longer liked. 

“T have not yet told you of the feelings I enter- 
tained for you. I should like to keep them for the 
last ; for they are the best traveling-companion. I 
can’t help telling you now that they were different 
from what I ever experienced for any human being. 
Thinking of you whenever your image represented 
itself to my mind, the association was so strange 
that I exerted myself to shake it off. From the 
very first day I saw you a new feeling grew in me ; 
but, like everything beautiful (or what we call beau- 
tiful), that too was short and momentary. When 
everybody roared with laughter at what I said, you 
would sit quietly, and look at me without even 
contracting a muscle of your face. I would get 
angry ; the joke that followed was always bitter, ma- 
licious, and bad. My voice must have sounded grat- 
ing—I remember you once told me that my voice 
had become harsh, and had lost its musical charac- 
ter. Oh, why was I not brought up to love music ? 

‘* You remember Schuster, the good, dull fellow 
of six feet and fifteen years, with the outgrown 
trousers? I had never made jokes on him but 
once, when you had not laughed at any of my fine 
jokes, and at a little funny remark of that good 
boy you smiled so kindly that I lost all self-control, 
and made such a bad, mean witticism about the poor 
fellow’s trousers that the tears came to his eyes. I 
do not remember what it was, for I have forced my- 
self never to think of it again. You jumped up and 
boxed my ears. My first impulse was that of stran- 
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gling you, and then—I could not raise my hand, I 
could not speak; I ran home. There I sat for 
hours, and thought of nothing—a strange trance. I 
fell asleep in my chair, The next morning when I 
awoke I saw you standing before me—your eyes 
were so kind! You extended your hand. I arose, 
laughed at you, and offered you a glass of wine. 

“Soon after you left for the University of Leip- 
sic, I became worse than ever : I hated work, I hated 
and laughed at philology. I couldn’t bear Juvenal 
any more, because he wrote Latin. The only thing 
that still pleased me was my own wit—my faithful 
companion, my second self—for I could not be with- 
out it. It was like opium to an opium-eater. 

“ A year after, I left for Heidelberg. I became 
‘ corps-student,’ and wore my colored cap ; but even 
I was sick of this foolery. I laughed at their pat- 
terned romanticism, and their sham dueling seemed 
ridiculous—the duel three days ago was more ridicu- 
lous still, was it not? After debauch I began to 
study hard. I read through whole nights ; I had be- 
gun to study law. Soon I was tired of this quib- 
bling with words, and I hated it even more than 
philology—I laughed at it. I then studied the nat- 
ural sciences, and again I laughed at the theories 
and hypotheses. Then I began to study philosophy, 
but soon found enough to laugh at there. The only 
man I admired was Spinoza, and he, I thought, was 
like you. I thought he must have looked like you; 
but I used to throw away his ‘ Ethics’ in order not 
to admire. I took interest in the so-called skeptics, 
but saw that while they all said what skepticism 
was, none were true doubters. I was the only real 
doubter, or rather scorner, I knew. 

** I began to hate my laugh, and the louder did I 
laugh. Schuster always clung tome. He dragged 
me into scientific societies, where I soon gained a 
great reputation. I made fools of themall. I played 
the sophist. Hardly had anybody said anything 
when I opposed it, no matter how true it was. The 
weak-minded gave way to my dialectic, and were even 
weaned over to my opinion, if one could call it so; 
the stronger tried to oppose me for some time, and 
when I saw that they were getting the better of it I 
made some joke, and they could not be heard for 
laughing. 

“One relieving feature there was in this period : 
your books appeared. I admired your prose, but 
loved your poems. Frequently, when the sun was 
sinking behind the hills, I stood at my window, I 
saw the Neckar flowing at my feet, I saw the castle 
slowly sinking into the embrace of the dusk, and—I 
felt your poems. I took the pains that so many 
readers of poetry do not take—to /ive myself into 
your mood when you wrote a certain poem. I fre- 
quently thought of you. Do you remember that sum 
of money you received from Cassel, when you wanted 
to go to Italy? One of my friends was ordered to 
send it you while passing through Cassel, and you 
did not know whence it came—least of all did you 
expect it from the joker. 

“ Well, I left the university, and returned to Ber- 
lin to serve my year in the army. Disgusted as I 





was with science, I resolved to enter the army. 
Here, at least, among my comrades there was ma- 
terial enough for my witty missiles. 

“‘ Schuster and I passed our examination together. 
I had better not picture you that life. I began to 
hate myself, and, being tired of the admiration of 
my wit as bearing on others, I had recourse to sar- 
casm at myself. I had talent more than anybody 
I knew. My talent for painting was consumed by 
my penchant for caricaturing, and I could not begin 
a drawing without unconsciously making a carica- 
ture of it. I might have done well in science, in 
philosophy ; but I laughed it all away. Had I de- 
sired, I could have advanced in the service. The 
work that gave Schuster the position in the staff was 
brought forth chiefly by my aid. He was always by 
my side. Frequently I thought of suicide, and I 
really waited to see you once more. 

“One day Schuster came to see me in great agi- 
tation. He drew forth a long, smeary sheet of pa- 
per, and began declaiming at the top of his voice, 
with gestures that suggested the idea of flies that 
were buzzing about his head, and which he tried to 
chase away. It contained hyperbolical praise of a 
young lady, rhymes of ‘Herz and Schmerz,’ and 
gave vent to feelings that I thought would set the 
very paper ablaze. Good Schuster! I arose, took 
the paper from his hands, and, imitating his voice 
and gestures, began a cruel parody on the poem. 
Schuster stood still for a moment, suddenly grew 
red, then pale, with a groan snatched the paper from 
my hand, and hurried out of the room, I was sorry, 
and imagined you were there. I felt your hand on 
my glowing cheek. 

“ Next day, Sunday morning, I went round to 
Schuster’s room. He sat there reading. When I 
entered he jerked his head around, as if he wanted 
the right side of his collar to cut off some of the 
thin hairs on his cheek, and turned his back toward 
me. I stood before him, and, looking in his face (I 
know not ow), so that he could not help seeing my 
eyes, I offered him my hand. He let me wait a lit- 
tle, grunted, and took it. 

“* But one thing I tell you,’ he said, the first two 
words sounding angry, and then with a sudden tran- 
sition to softness: ‘as a punishment, you must go to 
church with me.’ 

‘We went to church. I had not been inside a 
church since my childhood. When we entered a full, 
loud peal of the organ was wafted toward me, and a 
strange feeling crept over me. 

‘“** There she is!’ said Schuster. 

“«Where ?’ said I, absently. 

“¢ There, next to that old lady with the feather 
on her hat.’ 

“There! When had I experienced that feeling? 
Once in my life, when I saw you for the first time ; 
and still it was different. I could not cease looking 
at her, while Schuster was laughing at me. I did 
not like to see him smiling then. She turned round. 
Her eyes met Schuster, and slowly passed him. He 
held my coat-sleeve ; I felt his hand tremble. Her 
eyes met mine ; they did not passon. No; I know 
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not how long we remained thus. We seemed trans- 
fixed. Her eyes were like yours. Then with an 
effort she hastily turned her face toward the choir. 

“ Schuster no longer held my coat-sleeve. When 
I was in the street I thought that Nature—namely, a 
little piece of Berlin sky—was not at all ludicrous, 
and even rather pretty. Two days after, I heard 
Schuster’s heavy step on the stairs. He rushed in 
breathless. He looked contented, but not happy. 

“* Her name is Von Niebelstein. I met her, and 
in a round-about way she asked me who you were.’ 

‘*** Where did you meet her?’ 

“«* At your colonel’s house.’ 

“ A week after I met her at the colonel’s recep- 
tion, where they were very happy to have such a 
renowned and rare guest. I have forgotten to say 
that, since I had accompanied Schuster to church, I 
did not make quite as many jokes as before. Still, 
after having spoken with her for half an hour, and 
for the first time in my life stammered a little and 
searched for words—for the first time felt those pangs 
by the thump, thump of the heart— 

‘* By-the-way, give me a little more of that, old 
boy. I must rest a little. How much time have we 
got still? Why can’t you answer? 

** Well, after that half-hour, I made some face- 
tious remark about an old gentleman passing by. It 
was very good, and very funny; but she did not 
laugh, not a muscle of her pretty face moved, and 
she looked at me quietly with the same eyes—just as 
you did. 

“ Shortly after this we stood on the balcony. I 
told her of my wretchedness, and she spoke so sweet- 
ly. She was such a child! She did not tremble with 
that peculiar, indicative emotion when I clasped her 
in my arms. I ceased to trifle entirely. I was so 
happy ; it was a short, short, sane pause in the wit- 
delirium of my life. And yet I never felt assured, 
always a fear of relapse. I knew myself too well; I 
was too much accustomed to introspection to deceive 
myself. I knew that this cancer which since my 
early childhood had been gnawing at my soul, and 
eating away my noblest emotions, would not spare 
that sudden feeling for a being so pure and child- 
like ; and this very fear, this very consciousness, 
hastened on the catastrophe. 

“Now and then I would resume my old way at 
dinner-parties, and I was frightened to see that this 
kept on increasing the longer I knew her. The more 
I feared, the more it took holdon me. The crisis was 
approaching ; I trembled every day lest she should 
say or do something which would incite her greatest 
enemy in my heart—my keen sense of the ridiculous. 

“One day I had been at an officer's dinner. I 
had drunk pretty freely, and had indulged in some 
witticisms. I passed a little cabinet and heard an 
officer say : 

“* Tt seems Fraulein Kunigunde has already lost 
her hold on Wersdorf. He is gradually coming 
back to his old manner.’ 

“‘I shuddered. This confirmation! The same 
afternoon I saw Fraulein von Niebelstein. She was 
lovelier than ever, and so natural and childlike ; still 








I could not get rid of Mademoiselle Kunigunde. 
The phantom of my youth, Voltaire’s German girl, 
stood before my eyes. We went into the garden and 
sat down in a_little grotto. She asked me why I 
was so strange. I could not answer, 

“Oh, if we could only shuffle off this every-day 
way of ours! If we could live in a little castle, far 
away from this life, with only one window through 
which the sun could shine, and the hills throw their 
soft shadows, and the birds fly in and out, and the 
flowers converse with us, I could but see you—all, 
instead of this noisy society-life ; we could love each 
other and be happy !’ 

“ How pretty! And yet why must she again re- 
mind me of Voltaire with his German castle, cele- 
brated for having one window ? 

“T went home, and sat there for hours. On the 
table before me were paper and pencil. Uncon- 
sciously I began to draw. 

“When I looked at it—Heaven! it was a carica- 
ture of my love, vile and damnable! Her features 
had flown from my pencil while only my outer eye 
guided, and the little faults of her pretty little face 
were so keenly discovered, and so finely and meanly 
exaggerated, that the most malicious artist could not 
have done it better. I tore it in little bits ; but still 
it stamped itself on my memory, so that it always 
stood before my eyes. 

‘“*T could not banish it. I ordered my horse out, 
and rode it far into night. I called on her next 
day. It was worse than when I was alone. The 
more natural, and childiike, and sweet she was, the 
more did she seem ludicrous. She noticed a change, 
and asked me what had happened. I hastened 
away. Why trouble you and me any longer? I 
went there several times. It grew worse and worse, 
and the dear little thing suffered agonies. I could © 
see her suffer no longer. I did not go any more. 

“ How I suffered ! 

“One day Schuster came to see me. 
tears in his eyes, and said: 

““* Why don’t you go to see Fraulein von Niebel- 
stein? Try to love her, Wersdorf.’ 

“* But I cannot, Schuster.’ 

“ Later on he again came, and asked me whether 
I could not love her. I said ‘No;’ whether I gave 
her up— Yes.’ I grew worse and worse. All amia- 
bility was gone. I was querulous. I was always 
having quarrels, and Schuster always arranged them. 
I know he is with her every day, and talks about 
me. Poor Schuster! It’s a consolation for him and 
her. It’s good that I die! 

“ And the nights! I lay in my bed and writhed. 
I felt my temples throb, the breath crept slowly 
through my parched lips, and I tossed about, sleep- 
less, night after night. Once I resolved to write to 
you, and ask your succor, your advice; I sat up in 
my bed till morning, writing ; then I tore the let- 
ter and fell asleep. When I awoke some of my 
comrades were standing grinning before my bed, 
and trying to be witty; I baffled them by some in- 
solence. I took to drink, and led a wild life. Noth- 
ing helped me. One night I resolved again to write 


He had 
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to you. I jumped out of bed, and wrote as in a 
fever. I called my servant, and ordered him to take 
the letter to the letter-box near my rooms, imme- 


diately, so that I might not repent -and tear it up. | 


Then I fell asleep. 

“When I awoke I laughed wildly at my folly. I 
ran to the letter-box and waited for an hour in 
the rain to meet the postman. When I asked 
him to deliver me my letter, he assured me that he 
was not authorized to give any letter. I ran to the 
post-office. They referred me from one to another 
—and at last the letter was gone. Such was my 
frenzy. 

“Some days after, I was in the casino, when my 
servant brought me a note, It was your handwriting. 
I hastily opened it. 

** As a remedy for the suffering I had depicted, 
you gave me one word, ‘ Reverence.’ I must have 
looked strange as I stood there. 

“*T feel it for you,’ I muttered. 

“* What?’ laughingly said some officer, who had 
been watching me. 

“T turned round, and witha negligent toss of the 
note, as if it came from a ballet-dancer, I said: 

“* Love!’ 

“ They laughed, and I crushed it in my hand and 
ran from the club, At home I sat down and held 
the note with the one word before me. Uncon- 
sciously I folded it up and put it in my breast- 
pocket, where it is now yet. Take it as a keepsake. 
It came too late. I thought of quitting the service 
and flying to you. It might have saved me. So I 
grew worse, till one day I drew and showed that 
caricature of Liebenau, and here is the end.” 


He paused for want of breath. He began to 
| struggle. His features, however, were calm and 
| even void of expression. Suddenly, large tears 
slowly flowed from his eyes and rolled down his pale 
| cheeks. 

So he lay for a long while, everything quiet about ; 

only his struggle for breath, and the rain beating 
| against the windows, could be heard. Oscar sat there 
| as before, but faster and faster the tears rolled from 
| his eyes. One felt more pity for him than for the 
| dying man, so full of grief was his melancholy 
| face. 

“The end is drawing near, Oscar,” faintly said 
| Hugo. “Are my hands—cold ?—Tell her, Oscar— 
that—I again am pure as a child. I do—not laugh 
—but, for the first time in—my memory—I have 
wept. Oscar—tell her that—she should be happy. 
Good-by to—Schuster— Don’t tell anybody else 
—about this—they should not— instead of laughing 
—through me—laugh at me—I’m dying—Oscar— 
Oscar—I love—and re—vere you, Os—” 

And he died. 





| With a low groan Oscar jumped from his seat. 
He threw himself over the corpse, and wept and 
| sobbed aloud. Long did he remain thus. At last 
he rose. The morning drew near. He faintly 
walked to the window of that smeary tavern-room, 
, that was solemnized to a temple by death. He 
' opened the window. The storm and rain had ceased, 
the fresh morning gradually arose, the birds sang 
merrily in the leafy trees, and all was peace, like the 
| past of the dead youth. 





A NEW PROFESSION. 


O be an invalid, and to do it well, is to have 
achieved a profession. It is one of the learned 
professions. Law, and Medicine, and Theology, 
and perhaps Journalism, have heretofore been sup- 
posed to box that particular compass ; but there is a 
fifth point—a sort of N. E. by E.—which deserves 
attention, and that is the profession of Invalidism. 
Not by any means do I refer to the fancied woes, 
the hypochondria, the cultivated selfishness, which 
“enjoys poor health.” No; I mean a mastery of 
the genuine imprisonment, a victory over pain, soli- 
tude, suffering, and disappointment—a sort of learn- 
ing and philosophy which shall make the four walls 
expand into a universe and beyond it; which shall 
compel the fevered brain to give back visions of de- 
light, as well as of misery ; which shall extract a 
sweet from the dull bitterness of unaccustomed sloth ; 
shall make the counterpane, indeed, a counter-pain, 
a Field of the Cloth of Gold, on which mimic and 
greater knights shall rival the splendors of Francis I. 
and of Henry VIII. 
The simile suggests warfare ; and, indeed, it is a 
battle. The first foe to be unhorsed is Hope De- 
ferred. This wretched antagonist, who comes deftly 


disguised, and says, “ Probably you will be well to- 
morrow,” and who urges your fainting forces to 
grasp the pen, to seize the needle, to resolutely open 
the book ; who suggests to you that you could eat if 
you tried, and be strong if you would—he must be 
killed at once! The first text-book of the new 
profession should give proper details for his destruc- 
tion. To enjoy, to profit by a fit of sickness, give 
up the ideas of health ; learn to be a disorganized 
heap, a poor, worthless, unable thing, a creature 
without a purpose or a use, except to suffer (that fas- 
cinating peculiarity is left when all else is gone) ; 
and, having convinced yourself that you can do noth- 
ing, then wrap the drapery of your couch about you, 
and lie down to pleasant dreams. 

Divide your day and your night (for you will have 
a great deal of night-skirmishing to do—guerrilla 
warfare—for pains, and aches, and surprises of being 
worse, come most frequently during those shaded 
hours) into different territories. 

From four o'clock in the morning to nine, con- 
sider yourself in Siberia ; for it is the dreariest of 
periods. Even your faithful nurse has crept off to 





well-earned slumbers. Everything is asleep, except 
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your pain and the work-a-day world, which arouses 
itself painfully to a miserable day. Distant fog- 
bells toll in this period ; the rattle of a milk-cart or 
ice-cart falls sharply on the ear. It is dark and 
dreary, and yet light ; your fire has gone out, and 
the greater fire, the sun, is struggling vainly to reach 
you through intervening clouds, which the earth sul- 
lenly wraps herself in. You are fatigued with along 
wrestle with sleeplessness. Imagine yourself simply 
a patriot in chains being dragged over the snows to 
Siberia ! 

The idea is picturesque ; it has its merits. You 
read over again ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw” in memory, 
and “ Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia”—a cold, 
colorless misery has, after all, its charm if properly 
considered. The shadows with which the best artists 
paint snow are softest blue and delicate purple. 
There are in these sad pictures the delightful tints 
of self-sacrifice, patience, and courage. 

Then as the sun rises, and creeps into your room, 
things begin to mend. Your banishment may not be 
eternal ; the czar may become clement ; you may be 
released. You sleep a little, and are going to be re- 
signed to your Siberian banishment, when Jane en- 
ters with a cup of tea. 

Most balmy, most delightful of beverages! you 
drink it, and suddenly Siberia vanishes, and you are 
in the south of France. Peasant-girls, with bows in 
their hair and crosses on their brown necks, dance 
for you under the walnut-trees. The gay seigneurs 
have come down from yonder chateau to see them ; 
greyhounds run about, and horses neigh under the 
adjacent trees. Jane is an enchantress, and has sum- 
moned for you the prettiest group that Watteau, or 
Van Loo, or Boucher, ever painted, “Et in Arca- 
dia ego!” It passes quickly, but it is perfect while 
it lasts. 

Then comes your tussle with Hope Deferred. 
You are strong ; you will get up and dress ; you will 
breakfast with the family ; you will work, you will 
play. The carriage shall be ordered at— 

What is this? A sudden faintness. You are in 
an easy-chair, with a strong odor of camphor. Jane 
is looking reprovingly, and you are remanded to bed. 
Then comes a visitor of the most objectionable kind. 
His name is Nervousness, and, if I were called to 
enumerate the tortures, the “‘ peine forte et dure,” the 
sorrows of the Inquisition, the iron boot, the thumb- 
screw, I should mention him as being master of 
them all. He assails you, beats you, vanquishes you, 
until you confess, and cry for help. 

It comes, and with a beautiful name. Aconite is 
the sprite who answers to your miserable and trem- 
bling appeal—a lovely Ariel he, who was pavilioned 
once beneath the painted purple velvet of the fox- 
glove, worthy of thy bedchamber, thy royal hang- 
ings, thy truly delicate sheets and pillow-cases— 
Aconite, most nobly lodged of all the fairies, I salute 
thee! Maria Theresa could not sleep in holland 
sheets ; her personal luxury was so great that linen 
cambric was spun for her royal couch—but what was 
her luxury to thine, noble Aconite ! 

Dangerous? Yes, all beautiful things are dan- 








gerous ; we love them too much.—Drop cautiously, 
Jane ; one drop to a tumbler of water, and then one 
spoonful of that for me. I must use my spiriting 
gently, or Aconite will woo me to a rest more per- 
fect than I at present desire. 

Jane is an allopathist. She believes in large 
doses of calomel ; she was brought up on jalap (ter- 
rible association for the beautiful Mexican town of 
Jalapa !). She will live a thousand years, Jane, a 
receptacle for many drugs, a pharmacy in herself. 
She laughs at these homeeopathic doses; but she 
obeys, and sees me grow calmer. 

Now, a fig for geographical limits! I scorn Si- 
beria ; I laugh at Provence. Now for cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous pinnacles! I am not bound by 
maps ; they are impertinences. I am superior to 
chronology and political bias ; 1 marry Mohammed 
to Queen Elizabeth if I choose—though what has 
the gentle and dreamy Prophet done to me that I 
should perform that ceremony for him? I am float- 
ing in ether; I see all that was noble, gay, heroic, 
grand, and correct, in the eighteen Christian cen- 
turies, passing below me. I reject the imperfect— 
in fact, it does not reach me. When we stand ona 
high mountain and look down, the tempter may as- 
sail us; we have no godlike power to banish him ; 
but when we float, disentangled from the earth, the 
cord which held us cut, when the earth drops, and 
we soar, balloon-like, toward the sun, we leave im- 
perfection behind us. Iam in that exalted altitude ; 
Aconite bears me on his strong, delicate wings. 

Ah ! Icarus-like, they have melted! Here I am 
on earth again. I suffer, not that severe pain which 
is in itself an occupation, and which we bear be- 
cause we must, not the inevitable, which we can all 
bear, but the uncertain, a nameless misery. We are 
fighting windmills, which knock us about with their 
strong, impersonal arms—stupid antagonists, who 
give us no joy in conquest, no patience in defeat. 
We are ashamed and humiliated. Now it is time 
for us to arouse our sense of humor, our philosophy. 

We are learning our profession ; we are getting 
into Blackstone. How long must a lawyer study ? 
Four years before he is admitted. Forty years be- 
fore he knows the law. How long a clergyman? 
Four years, and then a lifetime. How long before 
one has a license to kill or cure? how long does it 
take to make a doctor? 

The doctor arrives, our greatest ally, our hope, 
our excitement, our event of the day. We ask him 
the question ; he tells us that he has studied and 
practised for years, yet that he feels every day more 
and more that he knows nothing. 

We must be patient ; we have not yet learned 
the profession of invalidism. We are simply at that 
moment of discouragement which attends the accom- 
plishment of any great design ; it is with us a sign of 
advancement that we ave discouraged ; we shall know 
more to-morrow. This hour will pass. The doctor 
gives us another dose of aconite, and recommends a 
new pill. 

The doctor has told me of people who are much 
more ill than I am, intending to make me contented 
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with my fate. He tells me that my disease is an 
epidemic; that a dozen of his patients are similarly 
affected—intending that I shall be consoled, that 
mine is the common lot. But I am not content; I 
do not like to be half ill. I think the very ill are to 
be envied, for they have not this limbo of discontent ; 
they have reached the confessional of weakness ; 
they are broken in. It is at the Debatable Ford 
that the fights take place. Then, again, the common 
lot is one which has no flattery in it. Why could 
not Fate have honored me with an especial disease, 
a new maleficent influence? But I grow querulous. 

If, when we are taken ill, we could know the 
boundaries of our imprisonment, how much better 
could we bear it! It is always this tie to the earth 
that pulls. 

One of my friends had the good fortune to fall 
down his own stairs, and to break both his legs. He 
was carried into his back parlor, and told that he 
was to lie there three months. With admirable cour- 
age he arranged those months, as he would have done 
a tour in Europe—so many hours to quiet and rest, 
so many hours to eating, drinking, and sleeping, so 
many to reading, writing, and conversation; and he 
carried out his programme perfectly, and enjoyed it 
immensely. He learned the profession—mastered it. 
To be sure, he had unusual advantages ; among oth- 
er things a sense of humor, which was to him like 
an oil, lubricating the wheels of life ; great intel- 
lectual and artistic acquirement ; and his sufferings 
were not severe. The nerves around the brain and 
eyes did not suffer ; his will was not paralyzed. This 
happy condition does not follow the diseases which 
generally attack our nervous country-people ; we are 
doomed to suffer unrest. The bliss of an American 
is in action. 

Of course, nerves are curious creatures. They 
defy, so far as I have learned, anything like a proper 
comprehension of their habits. They reserve the 
right to annoy, distress, and craze us; to desert us 
at the moment when most we need them; and yet 
to conceal the armor wherein we could case them, 
save them, protect them. Could I induce my nerves 
to stop troubling me, I would never willingly afflict 
them. I know of no set of adjuncts to the body 
politic which should be so favorably served, if I only 
knew what to do for them. 

We are the slaves of our temperaments. The 
people born to work, to be anxious, cannot help 
working and being anxious. People born to talk 
cannot help talking. People born to dance must 
dance ; those born to sing must sing. Some philos- 
opher speaks of the agony of a baffled instinct. 
Anxious housekeepers cannot be controlled from 
overworking themselves by armies of servants or 
peremptory husbands. Men with an excess of arith- 
metical and acquisitive bumps will gamble in Wall 
Street. Paul Pry will be curious, and a thirst for in- 
formation makes a man freeze and starve himself at 
the north-pole. So a person of busy brain and ac- 
tive habits, if disabled by illness, will have the fidg- 
ets ; and that is the most terrible disease, except the 
nettle-rash, in all the category of human miseries. It 





is the nettle-rash of the mind, the torture of the 
rack. 

The examples of magnificent courage, and of the 
power of the brain over the body, are fortunately not 
rare. We need not despair of our poor humanity 
when we read of Thomas Hood and his calm con- 
test with hopeless invalidism. His writing beautiful 
and humorous poetry, and never one word of repin- 
ing or of bitterness through all his sad suffering, is a 
lesson of the highest. 

Prescott conquering blindness by the renewed 
courage and patience of every hour, and doing such 
literary work that many a man with all his faculties 
should envy him—these are among the many en- 
couraging proofs of the power of will. 

But what are you to do when you have no will— 
not even the will to keep still? The fable of Tan- 
talus was undoubtedly written by some one who had 
incipient malarial fever, and the substitute for qui- 
nine used in those days must have been more de- 
voted to the evil gods than even its modern proto- 
type. Quinine can probably make the brain more 
nearly resemble mashed potato than any other sub- 
stance—a potato, too, which is being constantly 
mashed, and is never thoroughly finished being 
mashed. Therefore, as there is no resistance in 
mashed potato, so is there none in a brain which fe- 
ver and quinine have combined to mash. 

We must at this point take refuge in the whimsi- 
cal, the fantastic. As the student of law, weary of 
the dull principles of jurisprudence, turns to the 
reading of causes célébres, and looks up the lighter, 
gayer, more amusing parts of his great profession, 
so we, incapable of the nobler part of invalidism, pa- 
tience, resignation, and courage, must amuse our- 
selves as best we can. 

In this state of things it is, perhaps, remunera- 
tive to have the brain rather off its balance—if bal- 
ance be that equipoise which makes it level with the 
commonplace laws of earth. Better give it the tilt 
of a telescope, so that we can see stars as fever goes 
on, and doses of aconite are doubled ; and when 
strength, like a froward child, has been chastised and 
sent away, then exaltation comes. We have visions 
when we sleep, and dreams when we are awake. 


“O magic sleep! O comfortable bird!” 


becomes a creature of brilliant plumage and eccen- 
tric habits. He is a halcyon, whose nest is built on 
changeful waves. He tosses, and we toss with 
him. 

Here the profession of invalidism teaches us that 
we may compel, and color, and organize our visions. 
A picture in the room is a powerful help. If it is 
of Monte Rosa, rising from the Italian side, we go 
off into dreams of all that Monte Rosa can see, look- 
ing north and looking south, and wonder if the death 
of Victor Emanuel or of the pope send up any tele- 
graphic thrills or unexpected clouds to her serene 
brow. Is the after-glow less rosy or more beautiful 
that the great contestants have passed away? ; 

Toward these great events which are passing in 
the outer world we of the feverish persuasion pre- 
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serve a calm as icy as that of Monte Rosa. News 
falls upon a dull, cold ear. It is of less moment to 
us that the pope even has died than that our beef-tea 
has an unpleasant flavor. Is it that the brain stops, 
temporarily, taking any new lodgers, and hangs out a 
placard, like a first-class hotel: “ All rooms engaged ; 
no new customers need apply?” It must be so; for 
old impressions have more than their accustomed 
power. We are again children, playing by long-for- 
gotten streams ; we pluck the primroses and the red 
clover ; we tread the pine-woods, and find the pink- 
and-white trilium and the May-flower. The scent 
of the birch-wood and the sound of the woodman’s 
axe come again, after many days ; we wander forth 
hand-in-hand with the seasons, and lie dreamily in 
the grass, as the summer days grow longer and 
warmer, and see the nest of the Baltimore oriole 
swinging in the elm. That feathered gem, the hum- 
ming-bird, flits past ; the scarlet tanager lights up 
the dark forest. We tread again the russet groves 
of autumn, and shake down the nuts ; we see Win- 
ter as he looked long ago—a beneficent monarch, 
who brought us coasting, and snow-balls, and sleigh- 
rides, appetites and red cheeks, not malarial fevers, 
worst luck ! 

Then come sadder thoughts and wilder dreams— 
tempests, and shipwreck, and graves! The world is 
covered with our losses, and we see only our own 
failures and mistakes ; we see a ship which started 
with a gay freight, all sails set, and bright men and 
beautiful women outward bound. How hopeful the 
breeze! how the canvas swells! how she rides the 
wooing waves! how certain she is to reach her port, 
all colors flying ! 

What are those dry bones bleaching on the sand ? 
what this dismal wreck? We can still read the 
name. Let us see. Alas! it is our own. There 
we behold in a moment what all our ambitious 
dreams, our energetic work, our hopeful enterprises, 
have come to. Without fault of our own, a power 
greater than ourselves has roused the tempest and 
convulsed the wave ; and with every prospect before 
us of a fair voyage, and with thousands of reasons 
for succeeding, we have gone down in mid-ocean. 

It is now time for more aconite. The profession 
suggests that a fresh handkerchief dipped in cologne 
and ice should now bind the brow, and that the ship 
had better start anew ! 

Now let us weigh anchor at some of the “Spice 
Islands passed in the Sea of Reading” (a beautiful 
title for a book—I have always thought it, in itself, 
a picture). And here I may as well render tribute 
to one very good book for the sick, and that is a 
book-catalogue. It is open to the objection which 
the boy found to the dictionary, inasmuch as it 
treats “of a great many subjects, and is somewhat 
disconnected ;” but, to the fatigued and weakened 
mind, the names of books afford a thousand pleasant 
Suggestions, and so help one along in the great busi- 
ness of creating visions. 

How few of these books would read up to their 
titles! How like it is to the seeing a play of Shake- 
speare, and measuring the acted Ariel with the Ariel 
VOL. IV.—25 





Who ever saw Portia, or Rosa- 
Once I saw 


of our imaginations ! 
lind, or Viola, save in his dreams? 
Othello, as Salvini smiled on Desdemona—a smile in 
which love, and tenderness, and delight, were incar- 
nate. Once I saw Orlando, the poetical, delicate, 
unworldly, but most noble lover, the very breath of 
the middle ages, the very fragrance of the forest of 
Arden about him. Once I saw Caliban, as old Bur- 
ton—wonderful genius !—bounded on, on all-fours, 
and, through his hairy skin and beast-like mouth, 
uttered the exquisite language which Caliban must 
have learned from Prospero: 


* I'll show thee where the clustering filberts grow.” 


And I have heard, through Fanny Kemble’s lips, 
Shakespeare interpreted ; but if the books with good 
titles are as rarely up to them as is acted Shake- 
speare to Shakespeare read and dreamed, then give 
me back my catalogue. 

‘*Spice Islands passed in the Sea of Reading 
Let me float back on that sea, and naturally my bark 
stops at Venice. Everything Venetian is beautiful, 
choice, strange. In thinking of Venice, why does 
one want anything more? She is reading for all 
time. I pause to thank Mr. Longfellow for his son- 
net to her; he has touched the chord. I pause to 
praise Mr. Howells’s book, an enchanting thing, his 
“ Venetian Life.” 

And here I am reminded of a fantastic dream, 
one of those partly-compelled, partly-unconscious vi- 
sions which come from aconite, and fever, and Shake- 
speare. Turning over ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” 
with languid finger, I chanced upon a picture of a 
Venetian lady. I dare say I read some of the play, 
and by it was Venetianized, floating off in the gon- 
dola of sleep upon a sea of dreams. I made a pleas- 
ant voyage, and had my adventures. I know that I 
became a Venetian lady, in a proud and stiff brocade, 
with gold chains on my neck, and my yellow hair 
very becomingly arranged. Being a Venetian lady 
of the thirteenth century, I dare say I had bleached 
my hair with potash, and had dried it on my roof in 
the rays of an Italian sun—a very headachy and tire- 
some process, no doubt. 

But all that was accomplished, and I was well sat- 
isfied with the result. I became somehow conscious 
of a lovely palace, which belonged to me. I appro- 
priated it, with its obedient major-domo, its troops 
of servants, and its carved chests ; its Lucretia Bor- 
gia cabinets, its dric-d-brac, which would have broken. 
the heart of a modern collector. I had everything,. 
including a view. of the Campanile, and an invita- 
tion to go down the bay to see the doge wed the 
Adriatic. Then I became conscious of a want. Had 
I any lace—real Venetian point, fit for this occa- 
sion ? 

Suddenly out of this genuine distress arose a 
comforter. A noble old ecclesiastic, a venerable fig- 
ure, all in deep scarlet and broad lace, stood before 
me. He was my uncle, the cardinal, so he told me. 
He had come from Rome to assist at some great cer- 
emony at St. Mark’s, and to him I breathed my 
woes ; for his gentle gray head invited confidence. 
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“Lace!” He saw me look at that which decorated 
his own sacred person. No; I think he had no in- 
tention of disrobing himself, but he took me by the 
hand, and led me through the rooms of my ancestral 
palace. We mounted broad marble stairs, and stood 
at curious windows to catch glimpses of the Adri- 
atic ; we went on and upward, and reached finally a 
garret under the famous leads, where stood a chest 
like that which hid Ginevra. He opened it with a 
key, which was of itself a treasure ; and he allowed 
me a woman’s luxury of unfolding laces ad libitum. 
There were flounces and draperies, and even window- 
curtains, Time went backward and forward for me, 
and collected all the lace in the world, and “ my 
uncle the cardinai” gave it to me. Then he gen- 
erously added jewels, pearls, and rubies and sap- 
phires, each with a history. This had belonged to 
Leonora d’Este; that to Vittoria Colonna. This 
was the ring which Petrarch gave to Laura, and 
these the bridal ear-rings which Romeo destined for 
Juliet. Here was the crown of the Queen of Cy- 
prus, and there the bangles of an Indian queen. 
Here were Byzantine lockets, and there was Cleo- 
patra’s fatal armlet. 

I began to fear that my uncle the cardinal, like 
most collectors, had lost the pearl Veracity ; but I 
did not care. Who would ask for the moral qualifi- 
cations of such a relative as that? A man evidently 
of unlimited means and uncatalogued infaglios ; a 
man to be drawn upon for all jewels, much and im- 
memorial lace—indeed, I made a memorial haul 
that day, only I brought nothing away with me. 

He finally presented me with a little Venetian 
mirror, which gave me back myself. My uncle the 
cardinal, not content with his other gifts, had given 
me youth and beauty, the best jewels in his collec- 
tion. I saw a face like that which Paul Veronese 
gave to the Queen of Venice, a form like Titian’s 
daughter. I saw laces, and jewels, and brocades ; 
and I walked down my own marble steps to my own 
gondola, which was of the most luxurious, for the 
sumptuary laws had not been enforced ; my hang- 
ings were of purple and gold, my poppe were dressed 
in a scarlet livery, worthy of my uncle the cardinal. 

It was the slippery water that undid it all; the 
gondola disappeared under my beautifully-sandaled 
foot. Alas, that such a slipper should have been 
-drowned in the muddy canal! Down I went, bro- 
cade, lace, jewels, yellow hair, youth, beauty, and 
all, into the water—and awoke, a saddened and less 
well-dressed person. 

In the wild kingdom of feverish dreams it is im- 
possible to distinguish the earlier and the later im- 
pressions ; it is a Persian carpet which the magi- 
cian spreads before us ; some of the threads may 
have come from Stamboul, and some from Samar- 
cand. In following out our profession of invalidism 


we-can but fill our factories with all the richest ma- 
‘terial, hoping that the messengers whom the brain 
sends may select the best colors and the real gold 
and silver, leaving out the coarse and the common, 
except so far as it is needed for the hidden warp and 
‘woof, 














Every invalid must be amused and astonished at 
the predominance of some fixed idea which seizes 
the brain and dominates it. Poe’s raven, that un- 
canny bird, gets into the room, and perches on eve- 
rything beside the “bust of Pallas, just above the 
chamber-door.” I have had a visit from an owl, met 
long ago, and always a favorite of mine, whom I 
think I may introduce to the world anew. 

It was a stuffed owl, in a New Haven hotel, to 
whom Mr. De Forest wrote some fine lines. I had 
not seen them for years; but memory (or my uncle 
the cardinal) found them in some garret of my brain. 
I quote them for the last stanza, which is remarkably 
fine : 


* There's a grave old owl sits day and night 
In a small glass case by the parlor-door, 
And stares at nothing with all his might, 
As though he thought he had seen it before— 
And stares at nething with might and main, 
As though he hoped he should know it again. 


“ A clamorous gong in the halls below, 
Unceasing feet on the sounding stair, 
Passing shapes, and an overflow 
Of music and mirth in the evening “ir— 
Corpses borne from the rooms above, 
Shouts of music and whispers of love : 


“ He minds them not, and he never turns 
His earnest eyes or his ancient head, 
While the daylight shines, or the gaslight burns, 
Or a lodger or waiter is out of his bed, 
But solemnly seems to be deaf and blind 
To the noisy presence of humankind. 


“ A white-faced clock in a varnished case, 
Like a corpse that stares through a coffin-slide, 
Tolls the knell of the voiceless minutes which chase 
Each other to death over even-tide— 
One! Two! Three! rings the sexton clock, 
And the owl starts up at the silvery shock. 


* He flutters down from his noiseless perch 
As softly as light through the flawless glass, 
Intent as a parson in quest of a church, 
Or Nebuchadnezzar abroad for fresh grass, 
And struts away down the passage-floors 
Where boots stand guard by the bedroom-doors. 


** From every key-hole a spirit appears, 
And tells the soul of the sleeper within 
His hopes and despairs, his gladness and tears, 
His holiest worth and his deepest sin— 
The owl hears all with a cold surprise 
Which broadens and brightens his large brown eyes 


“ At dawn he returns, a bewildered bird, 
And sits all day in an endless maze, 
Thinking unwinking of what he has heard 
Of the human heart and its endless ways, 
Musing and staring till daylight is done, 
And leaves him as puzzled as when he begun. 


“ Oh! the human heart, the human soul, 
Enigma of being, conundrum of time ! 
Go guess me my riddle. The centuries roll 
Over guesser and guess their contemptuous chime. 
—I am tired of waiting for college and cowl ; 
The oracles lie—/ will wait for the owl!” 


Minerva’s bird never spoke more wisely, nor was 
I sorry to be haunted by his wise, solemn face. To 
him could I address the never-answered question of 
why this human machine so often gets out of order, 
and why those whose active temperaments dispose 
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them to work are so often foiled by some palsy of 
nerve or will, while those who do not wish to work 
are generally in very good working order. The 
drunkard, heavy with his own invited voluptuous- 
ness, lets his strong muscles and his powerful sinews 
rest willingly ; while the little nervous seamstress or 
school-teacher who supports him and her children is 
stricken down. The useful, willing soldier is shot ; 
the faithless traitor escapes. The wicked, the tyranni- 
cal, the cruel live ; the gentle, the good, the useful die. 

I do not know that in the profession of invalidism 
I should consider the case of the hopeless invalid 
from the same standpoint as that of the sporadic in- 
valid who expects to recover, and who generally does 
recover. The immortality of the soul has no more 
powerful and convincing argument than in the pa- 
tience, the sweetness, the resignation, which reign, 
almost always, in the bedroom of the hopelessly sick. 
How many pale women have we seen walking calm- 
ly through avenues of lilies up to the last, the inev- 
itable agony! How many resolute men have met that 
fate so much more terrible than death on the field or 
flood—the passive patience of the non-resistant ! 

No ; such saints do not need our teaching. It is 
to the fractious, the hopeful, that the profession 
promises relief. It never seemed to me to contain 
so much despair—that motto which Dante found 
written over the gates of hell, ‘‘ Ye who enter here 
leave hope behind!” If we could exclude hope ; if 
we could learn at first, as we do learn at last, that 
the four walls, the bed, the easy-chair, the sofa, must 
be to us the world for a few weeks, how much soon- 
er we should become the pearl in the oyster, content 
with our own shining seclusion ! 

The instances are not infrequent of prisoners be- 








| the freedom of the feet, and the clearness of the 


brain, do we not look back with a certain tenderness 
and a certain regret that those quiet days are ended? 

We remember the flowers which have made its 
atmosphere exquisite, both from themselves and from 
the message they brought ; we remember the kind- 
ness which smoothed the pillow, the books which 
have helped to lighten the tedium, the visions which 
have painted themselves on the wall. We remem- 
ber the visits of the young; how the young artist 
has brought his clever designs to amuse us ; and how 
we have traced in one the influence of Albert Diirer, 
and in another that of Leonardo; how the young 
author has read to us his quips and quirks ; how the 
musician has played for us Beethoven and Mendels- 
schn. They are stretching upward strong, sinewy 


| hands, to catch drops from the eternal fountains, 


these young hopefuls ; their company is good for us. 
Despair seems a poor thing, as we count over their 
gifts and graces, and the brilliant thing that life may 
be for them, if no more for us. 

And as grateful memory travels back over the 
thousand mitigations which our invalidism has had, 
we say: ‘‘ God help the poor! God have mercy on 
all prisoners and captives!” They who in a world 
replete with comfort and luxury must meet with ill- 
ness, suffering, and weariness, such as we have 
thought almost insupportable, and who have had no 
flowers, no friends, no pictures, no books, no visitors, 
save those as miserable as themselves, how have they 


| fought—how can they fight—that battle against a 


host ? 

Let us be true to the beautiful charity of flowers 
and books. The old magazines, the illustrated pa- 
pers, are priceless benedictions in a hospital ; and may 


coming fond of their cells ; of exiles loving the land | all the flowers which money can buy or charity will 
of captivity ; of the life which shuts out the world | bestow go to those who, however enfeebled, however 
weary, can still hold a flower and look at it, and who 

As we shut the door of the chamber, recently our | can read within its secret foldings more wisdom than 
world, full as it is of remembered suffering, of impa- philosophers have discovered, more love than all the 


getting to be the life of all others most dear. 


| 


tient yearning for the lost strength of the right hand, | poets have ever dreamed ! 





JOHN KEATS AND FANNY BRAWWNE: 


HE publication of love-letters, under any prov- 

ocation, ought to be prohibited, and punished 
with the severest penalties. There are two sancti- 
ties in this world of which the world should know 
nothing—the relation of man to his Maker, and the 
relation of a man to his mistress. I use the word 
mistress in the pure old English sense (and not in 
the immodest American sense) as a synonym for 
sweetheart, or pretty sweeting, or heart’s delight. I 
don’t know what the law has to say about giving 


publicity to private correspondence, but I know | 
what it ought to be, and that is, that whatever prop- | 
re - | sundry famous people, English and other than Eng- 





. ? Letters of Joha Keats to Fanny Brawne, written in the 
Y ears MDCCCXIX and MDCCCXX, and now given from the 
Original Manuscripts, with Introduction and Notes, by Harry 
— Forman. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 
1878, 











erty there is or there may be in letters belongs to the 
writer or writers thereof, and his, her, or their heirs 
or assigns, henceforth, and to the “ last syllable of 
recorded time.” This, and only this, is law of hon- 
or. If this supreme law did not obtain among all 
honorable men and women, neither would dare to 
write a loving, honest word to the other. This sa- 
cred law has been violated before now (though never 
more flagrantly than now), and its violators have 
suffered condign punishment. 

Before we begin the case which is now before us 
(Keats versus Brawne and Forman), let us see how 


lish, have behaved to each other when they were in 
love, and what sort of amorous epistles they have 
indited. As we must start with some one, let us 
start royally with Mr. Froude’s saintly hero, bluff 
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King Hal. He was awfully enamored of Mistress 
Anne Boleyn, to whom he wrote several glowing 
billets in old French. She was his mistress, his own 
sweetheart, his mistress and his friend. He even 
turned what was mistakenly called a sonnet in extre- 
mis, and was her entire servant, and her servant and 
friend, H. R. To her he was Sire, and she was his 
majesty’s very obliged and very obedient servant 
without any reserve. He finally married her, and 
several years later cut her head off, as we all remem- 
ber. A doleful fate was hers, and it followed her 
nearly three hundred years after her death, when 
she was made the theme of a dramatic poem by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Poor Anne Boleyn! There is 
extant a letter written by her royal daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth (even then every inch a queen), 
declining the hand of Sir Thomas Seymour, lord- 
admiral, who, four days later, was the accepted lov- 
er of the queen-dowager, Catharine Parr. Shake- 
speare was not alive to write— 
“ One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.” 

But they were all alike then—all inconstant. Sey- 
mour was beheaded on Tower Hill, and it served 
him rightly. 

Famous literary names occur to us, and chiefest 
among them is Dean Swift, who still remains as great 
an enigma as in his lifetime. If John Forster, who 
died a little over a year ago, had lived to finish his 
“Life of Swift,” he might have expounded it, if 
we could have trusted so violent a partisan as Fors- 
ter always showed himself to be. The main facts 
of Swift's life are indisputable, and among them the 
very hard facts that Stella and Vanessa were in Lon- 
don at the same time, each ignorant of the existence 
of the other, but both happy in the society of Cade- 
nus, for the sly dog was visiting and cajoling them 
in turn. We have his letters to both, and their let- 
ters to him; and very curious productions they are, 
as the readers of Scott remember. Their story may 
be summed up in five words—‘‘ only two women’s 
broken hearts.” The next famous poet whose name 
occurs to us was a very different man from the sat- 
urnine old Dean. An Italian soul, he was born by 
some freak of Nature in Scotland, who can never 
honor him enough now, when she has given stones 
for the bread she refused him while he was alive. 
Burns was in Edinburgh in the winter of 1787, “‘ the 
comet of the season.” It was at this time, just before 
reaching his twenty-seventh birthday, that he met a 
married lady of exactly his own age (so at least 
Robert Chambers writes), whose husband, James 
McLehose, was pushing his fortunes in the West 
Indies, careless of his Agnes and her lambs. The 
wolf entered his fold on the 6th of December in 
the year above mentioned, and remained in it, and 
prowling about it, until the 21st of March, 1788, 
during which three months and a half the wolf 
prowled and the sheep bleated in high heroic fustian. 

This episode in the love-life of Scotland’s great- 
est poet has always seemed supremely ridiculous to 





had severed its dangerous entanglements. Sylvander 
and Clorinda were fools, his manly intellect must 
have felt, and the thought that his share in the cor- 
respondence between them would ever see the light 
would have made him turn over in his grave. It did 
appear in print, however, before he was there seven 
years (1802), though Lowndes says that this edition 
(which was a Glasgow one) was suppressed. Lady 
Mary Pierrepont was a wiser woman in her day and 
generation than Mrs. Agnes McLehose, for she closed 
her first letter to E. Wortley Montagu, Esgq., by say- 
ing, “ I don’t enjoin you to burn this letter, I know 
you will.” But he didn’t ; they never do. 

The mention of this great lady’s name recalls 
the greater and meaner name of Pope, the letters 
which they wrote to each other, and his virulent per- 
secution of her afterward. The mention of their 
blended names recalls Pope’s most famous epistle, 
wherein he declares (writing in the person of his 
heroine) that— 

“ Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 

Some banished lover, or some captive maid.” 

This nonsense was refuted nearly seven hundred 
years ago by the loves, the sufferings, and the death 
of the world’s immortal lovers—Abélard and Heélo- 
Yse. It was a sad day for Canon Fulbert when Abé- 
lard crossed his threshold to instruct his beautiful 
niece ; it was a sadder day for her when she sur- 
rendered her heart without reserve. There was a 
sadder day in store for Abélard, as all readers know. 
No;; letters were not taught by Heaven. 

Abélard and Héloise were, no doubt, very pas- 
sionate lovers, but, strange to say, they were toler- 
ably long-lived, both dying at the age of sixty-three, 
though at a distance of twenty-two years apart. 
tween six and seven hundred years after they flour- 
ished, their counterparts, or rather the counterpart 
of one, appeared in England. In the old tragedy of 
love and sorrow it was the woman who loved most 
and the man who loved least ; in the new tragedy it 
was the man who loved most and the woman who 
loved least—if, indeed, she loved at all. The old 
hero and heroine lived to be sixty-three, as I have 
just said; the new hero died a few months after his 
twenty-fifth birthday, though the new heroine lived to 
be sixty-five. Female hearts are a good deal tougher 
in the nineteenth century than they were in the 
twelfth. One of the modern improvements is, living 
longer than the ancients. There is another modern 
improvement which is not so praiseworthy. I refer 
to the publication of private correspondence shortly 
after the death of one of the correspondents, as in 
the case of Burns and Mrs. McLehose, A later in- 
stance was the publication of Humboldt’s letters to 
Varnhagen von Ense—letters which were strictly con- 
fidential, and which were discreditable to the candor 
of their sarcastic writer. This roundabout prologue 
brings me to the new tragedy of passion and indiffer- 
ence upon which Mr. Harry Buxton Forman has 
lately raised the curtain. Mr. Forman, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the manager of this mortuary theatre. 
Of his literary history I know nothing, except that 
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editions of the ‘‘ Poetical Works” of Shelley—a 
sumptuous work in four octavo volumes. 

This edition of Shelley (let me say in passing) is 
very well and very ill edited: well edited, in that 
Mr. Forman has honestly sought to recover every 
scrap of Shelley's verse ; and ili edited, in that he is 
too fussy and pretentious. He is captious over com- 
mas, semi-coherent over semicolons, curious over 
colons, pathetic over periods, distressed over dashes, 
and bumptious over brackets. He appears to belong 
to a little clique who have undertaken to prove that 
Shelley was a Divine Poet, and who are ready to sup- 
press or manufacture evidence to suit their purpose. 
I should say that the clique to which he belongs, as 
regards the Keats letters, to which I have now come, 
was composed of Mr. Harry Buxton Forman, and 
of no one besides. 

What is the history of these letters? It is a sim- 
ple one. They were written by John Keats to Miss 
Fanny Brawne in his twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
years, the earliest one bearing the date of July 3, 
1819. The first nine are dated, the twenty-eight 
which follow are dateless. The last one was written 
on the eve of his departure for Italy. We all know 
who John Keats was, and what work he performed— 
how he suffered and how he died ; but who was Fan- 
ny Brawne? (Ominous name!) Mr. Forman shall 
tell us, for we suppose he knows. She was the 
daughter of a Mr. Samuel Brévne, a gentleman of 
independent means (not a Jead-groom, you know, 
like Keats’s father), and she was born on the gth of 
August, 1800. Mr. Brawne died while she was still 
a child, leaving his widow his independent means, 
and three Brawnes, including Fanny, the others be- 
ing a Samuel, who was next in age to Fanny, and a 
Margaret, who was many years younger than she. 

The Brawnes were living at Hampstead (Mr. 
Forman assures us) in the autumn of 1818, between 
which season and the summer of 1819 John Keats 
and Fanny Brawne became engaged to each other. 
How he knows this he does not state. He does state 
that Samuel Brawne was going to school in 1819. 
If this person is living now, he may have derived 
his knowledge from him. I cannot reconcile his 
statements in regard to the ages of Fanny and Mar- 
garet. If their father died while Fanny was still a 
child, I don’t see how Margaret could be many years 
younger than her sister. Not to dwell, however, on so 
delicate a matter as a lady’s age, I assume that the 
Brawnes were living at Hampstead, where Keats made 
the acquaintance of Fanny Brawne in November, 
1818, shortly after his twenty-third birthday. He was 
living at Hampstead, in Wentworth Place, with his 
good friend Charles Armitage Brown, with whom 
he had made a summer tour of the English lakes 
and of Scotland. He was known as the friend of 
Hunt, Hayden, and Reynolds; and he had published 
a little volume of miscellaneous poems, and his poem 
of “ Endymion,” which Gifford had disgraced him- 
self by abusing in the Quarterly, and which Wilson 
had disgraced literature by blackguarding in Black- 





wood, Clearly, he was not a nobody. Such, as near- 
ly as I can make out (though not by any aid that | 





Mr. Forman affords me), was the position of John 
Keats at this time. When I add that the Brawnes 
were living in Wentworth Place—that the house in 
which they lived was next door to the house in which 
Keats was living —that he was twenty-three and 
Fanny Brawne nineteen—I have given the key of 
the situation. 

What is the character of the letters which John 
Keats wrote to Fanny Brawne ; what impressions do 
they give us of the natures of both; and how has 
Mr. Forman edited them? I shall try to answer this 
triplet of questions by stating, as accurately as I can 
(and as temperately), the effects they have produced 
upon me. The character of the letters is such as 
obtains in similar productions, only it is intensified 
a thousand-fold. I know of nothing comparable with 
them in English literature—know nothing that is so 
unselfish, so longing, so adoring—nothing that is so 
mad, so pitiful, so utterly weak and wretched. John 
Keats was a great genius, but he had not one par- 
ticle of common-sense—for himself. Few men of gen- 
ius ever do have ; it is only the Master Shakespeare, 
and the Masters Milton and Wordsworth, who are 
able to cope with the world. Why, a boy might 
have told Keats that the way to woo and win a 
woman was not to bare his heart before her, as he 
did before Fanny Brawne, and not to let her know, 
as he did, that he was her captive. If he had had the 
least glimmer of common-sense, he never would have 
surrendered at discretion. ‘I have, believe me, 
not been an age in letting you take possession of me ; 
the very first week I knew you I wrote myself your 
vassal.” The maxim of La Bruyére, “ Z’amour 
vient tout d’un coup,” was true of him. The only 
line of poetry that Shakespeare ever quoted from his 
contemporaries (“ Who ever loved that loved not at 
first sight?”) is in a similar strain, but I doubt its 
truth in his own case. 

Listen to the ravings of our poor Endymion to 
his supposed Cynthia : ‘‘ If you should ever feel for 
Man at the first sight what I did for you, I am lost ! 
Yet I should not quarrel with you, but hate myself, 
if such a thing were to happen—only I should burst 
if the thing were not as fine as a Man as you are as 
a Woman.” (Endymion, it is not Cynthia you are 
supplicating, but Circe.) ‘* My dear love, I cannot 
believe there ever was, or ever could be, anything to 
admire in me, especially as far as sight goes. I can- 
not be admired ; I am not a thing to be admired. 
You are, I love you; all I can bring you isa swoon- 
ing admiration of your Beauty.” (Glaucus, the spell 
is working.) ‘‘ You absorb me in spite of myself— 
you alone ; for I look not forward with any reference 
to what is called being settled in the world. I trem- 
ble at domestic cares; yet for you I would meet 
them, though, if it would leave you the happier, I 
would rather die than do so. I have two luxuries to 
brood over in my walks—your Loveliness and the 
hour of my death. Oh! that I could have posses- 
sion of them both in the same minute!” (Master 
Keats, you will soon be twenty-four, and you are 
writing to a young lady who is not yet nineteen—is 
this the way to write to her? What she desires is a 
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good husband, which you can be, and a marriage- 
settlement, which you cannot make ; and you talk of 
dying! Your mind is unhinged by the tragedy that 
you and Brown are writing, and you are growing as 
mad as Prince Ludolph. Return to Wentworth 
Place and your dearest Fanny Brawne.) 

The intensity of Keats’s love increased with ev- 
ery letter that he wrote. “I cannot exist without 
you,” he declared, in one of these ardent missives ; 
“I am forgetful of everything but seeing you again ; 
my.Life seems to stop there ; I see no further.” A 
few lines lower down he continues: “ Do not threat 
me even in jest. I have been astonished that Men 
could die Martyrs for religion. I have shudder’d at 
it. I shudder no more. I could be martyr'd for my 
Religion. Love is my religion—I could die for 
that. I could die for you. My Creed is Love, and 
you are its only tenet.” With the tenth letter we 
commence his correspondence with his idol in Went- 
worth Place. The houses in which they lived were 
opposite each other, and the letters were sent over 
by a private hand, probably a servant of Brown’s, 
for he was with Brown still. Brown, in fact, sup- 
ported him out of admiration for his genius, and 
honored be his memory for it! The lovers now met 
daily, but the letters were written as of old. . His 
passion increased here, and his health decreased, and 
with it his hope of living. If one did not know 
that John Keats was a poet, he would hardly find it 
out by his love-letters. He mentions his tragedy 
once, without naming it, and quotes two lines from 
“* Isabella,” without naming thateither. Did Fanny 
Brawne care for the poetry of John Keats? She is 
dead, and cannot answer, and I have no right to an- 
swer for her; but my opinion is that she did not un- 
til it had outlived the obloquy which Gifford, and 
Wilson, and the scorpion Lockhart, had cast upon it. 
Look at her si/houette, which fronts the letters, and 
say if the cold, hard, haughty young woman who 
stood for that could love poetry ! 

The influence of Miss Fanny Brawne was the 
most unfortunate one to which Keats was ever sub- 
jected. She made him ridiculous in the eyes of his 
friends, and he hated his friends accordingly. He 
accused her of flirting with Brown, and no doubt 
justly. Hear what he has to say about it: “ Brown 
is a good sort of Man—he did not know he was do- 
ing me to death by inches. I feel the effect of every 
one of those hours in my side now; and for that 
cause, though he has done me many services, though 
I know his love and friendship for me, though at 
this moment I should be without pence were it not 





for his assistance—I will never see or speak to hijm 
until we are both old men, if we are to be. I wii/ 
resent my heart having been made a foot-ball.” Por 
boy! Shall I quote any more from his foolish let- 
ters, which here and there have strange sparkles ink 
them? No; for what I have already quoted may 
bring me under the reprobation I am trying to cast 
on this book. 

Miss Fanny Brawne made John Keats ridiculous 
in the eyes of his friends in his lifetime, and now 
she (through her representatives) makes him ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world. She (and they) have 
had fifty-seven years in which to think about it— 
she forty-four years as maid and wife ; they thirteen 
years as her children. Why did she keep his letters 
all those years? What cou/d she keep them for but 
to minister to her vanity, and to remind her that 
once upon a time a crazy young English poet was 
desperately in love with her, was her captive and her 
slave? What else could she keep them for? She 
revered the memory of Keats, did she? This ishow 
she revered it‘ 

I have two more questions to ask : What motive 
actuated the descendants of Fanny Brawne in allow- 
ing the publication of this objectionable book? 
Could there be any motive other than that of lucre? 
Is it published in the interests of psychology, or in 
the interests of their pockets? And now that it is 
published, when are the original follies and sorrows 
to be sold in the open market—I ought to say sham- 
bles? I have groped toward an answer to my first 
conundrum, and I will now propose my second: 
What motive actuated Mr. Harry Buxton Forman in 
editing this most objectionable book? I can con- 
ceive of none which can possibly justify it. It can- 
not have been lucre ; for a man who dates his intro- 
duction from Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, 
must be above the shilling which is said to be safe to 
offer any Englishman. No; it was not lucre—it 
was love of notoriety. “I have resuscitated the fame 
of Shelley,” we think we hear the burly Harry say 
(for, of course, Harry is burly). “Goto! I will now 
resuscitate the fame of Keats! I can obtain his 
love-letters, or copies of them, and I will edit them 
as no other man in England could” (or would, Har- 
ry), “and the reviewers will praise me as the monu- 
mental resuscitator.” 

But how has Mr. Harry Buxton Forman per- 
formed his task? He has done fairly what he should 
not have done at all. How he cou/d do it, with the 
head of the dying young poet sleeping before him, is 
more than I can see. Vale, Harricus ! 





HEPA 


RAVE blue-eyed herald of the tardy Spring, 
Who, while thy laggard followers still sleep, 
Courageously thy steadfast watch dost keep, 
Glad tidings of her first approach to bring— 
I wonder thy sweet patience never fails, 
Though wintry snows lie deep on field and hill, 
And from the sea the bitter blast blows chill, 


TICA. 


That no weak doubt thy trusting heart assails ; 

I marvel at thy subtile chemistry, 

Which can from the cold earth such faith distill, 
And, from gray skies, such azure as doth fill 

Thy gentle, upturned eyes. Oh, lesson me, 
Sweet sage! Courage and hope I'd learn of thee, 
And faith that fails not in adversity. 
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A VISIT TO THE LONDON COOKER Y-SCHOOL. 


HEN the allied armies of England and France 

were besieging Balaklava, the French troops 
enjoyed a filling feast every day at dinner-time, while 
the British boys—many of them titled aristocrats, 
with the inherited right to thousands of pounds year- 
ly rent-roll—were slowly famishing, perishing of 
hunger. And what was the cause? Simply the su- 
perior knowledge of the French concerning cookery, 
and their great ability in the matter of extracting 
nutritious food out of what seem to other nations 
the most worthless odds and ends, It was partly the 
experience the two armies went through in the Cri- 
mea, and partly the efforts of wealthy English fami- 
lies who have lived much in France, and were de- 
termined to effect an improvement in English cook- 
ery, that at last aroused the British Government to 
the importance of taking practical action on the sub- 
ject. To those members of Parliament who com- 
pose what is called the Committee of Council on 
Education, is annually intrusted the sum of one 
million pounds, with the power to obtain more than 
this if necessary, for the promulgation of knowl- 
edge ; and, in the year 1874, these gentlemen de- 
cided that a certain portion of this money should go 
to the foundation of a national training-school of 
cookery. Individuals of the highest social rank at 
once interested themselves in the advancement of 
the movement. Dukes, earls, lords, baronets, army- 
officers of high grade, and other notabilities, now 
serve on the executive committee. The last meeting 
of the school was held at the princely London resi- 
dence of the Duke of Sutherland, Stafford House; 
the opulent Duke of Westminster being the presid- 
ing officer ; and, among an audience composed prin- 
cipally of ladies, was seen, eagerly attentive, the 
Princess Louise, one of the most popular of the 
British royal family. 

On a bright and sunny day recently I determined 
to visit the National School of Cookery, situated at 
South Kensington, and, ensconced in a hansom-cab, 
was soon whirling at a fine pace along Piccadilly 
—that splendid thoroughfare in which are situated 
the town mansions of the Rothschilds, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Dukes of Richmond, Cleveland, 
Buccleugh, and numberless others of the wealthy 
and titled classes. After Hyde Park is passed, the 
name of Piccadilly stops, and the broad road is called 
by another appellation, but it still retains its de- 
lightful Piccadilly features, and is now for a stretch 
a brilliant shopping-street, and anon for another 
stretch a fashionable residence thoroughfare. Before 
superb old mansions, ivy-draped and picturesque, 
smart grooms are leading by the bit the showiest of 
horses, ready harnessed, for young my lady and the 
duke her father to mount presently and go gallop- 
ing along to the Lady’s Mile at Hyde Park. The 
slow crush of private equipages bespeaks the nu- 
merous population of this neighborhood and its 





wealth. Great crowds of well-dressed people are | 


walking. Many cabs flash by this way and that, 
Omnibuses from all parts of the monster metropolis 
thunder heavily along the smooth roadway. To add 
to the quaintness of the picture, there passes along 
on foot an East Indian of a certain rank, whose 
otherwise European costume is strangely accentuated 
by an indescribable barbaric head-covering—a mar- 
velous turban, composed of bright-colored silk, and 
folds of snowy muslin, enriched with gems and odd 
feathers, and certainly fully a yard high. Nothing 
more laughable in the way of a hat was ever seen 
even on an oféra-bouffe hero on the stage; yet its 
wearer lounges serenely along the crowded London 
street, seemingly quite unaware that his attire is not 
entirely similar to those around him. 

Presently, our hansom turns sharply to the left, 
and we are in Exhibition Road, and a minute’s 
further drive brings us to the entrance of the cook- 
ing-school. We walk up to the wooden gateway, 
and on a blackboard which hangs there read the pro- 
gramme for the day. There was a cooking-lesson 
this morning, of which the ‘‘ subjects,” as they are 
called here, were “roast-meats and the puddings 
which accompany them.” That lesson isover. The 
subjects for the afternoon’s lesson are “ vegetables.” 
To be present at this lesson the charge is one shil- 
ling and sixpence ; the admission to the morning les- 
sons is cheaper, only one shilling. 

I have thus time for luncheon at a neat “ pastry- 
cook’s” near by, which I find quite crowded with 
lunchers, who are evidently students of the various 
branches of education which are so generously taught 
in this neighborhood by the British Government. 
Here I see not one, but twenty East Indians, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Australians, and representatives of 
various other nationalities, most of them young. All 
of them are chatting and laughing, as if full of the 
brightest spirits and the highest hopes of future 
achievement. It is almost time for the afternoon 
lesson to begin when I return to the cooking-school. 
The building is by no means an imposing one, and is 
mainly constructed of iron and glass. Its walls are 
artistically though roughly frescoed, and in a set of 
graceful medallions we read the names of various 
culinary heroes—Liebig, Soyer, Caréme, and Rum- 
ford, being among the number. The benches for the 
accommodation of the public are placed one above 
and behind the other, as in a theatre auditorium ; 
and below, walled off from the spectators by a long 
pine counter, is what may be likened to the stage, 
and where the drama of vegetables is shortly to be 
played. Minor actors are already moving about in 
the shape of scullery-maids, who are scrubbing off 
the counter and two other long tables which flank 
the sides. The great star, the cook, has yet to appear. 
A fine, large furnace at the back has a splendid glow- 
ing fire of coals in it, and the instantaneous impres- 
sion made by the place is that neatness and order 
are here attained in an uncommon degree. A black- 
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board is also brought into use here, standing below 
on the stage. It is placed slantwise, like a picture 
on an easel, and written upon it, in a large, round 
hand, in chalk, is the following information : 








DISHES, | Time | Material 
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Upon a card which hangs above the blackboard 
is printed a request that visitors will refrain from 
talking during the progress of the lesson. As the 
time fixed for it approaches, the kitchen -attend- 
ants bring in such utensils as the cooks will require 
during the lesson. All are of the most scrupulous 
neatness, and I see a printed notice hanging below, 
which informs the affachés of the place that the ut- 
most cleanliness in every article must be constantly 
kept ; that all articles required during the lesson 
are to be placed on the tables before the cook be- 
gins her demonstrations. There are also two or 
three rules laid down for the cook, among them the 
excellent order that she must not use such vague ex- 
pressions as “a little,” “a good deal,” or “ some,” in 
her explanations. ‘“ Be quite explicit,” says the or- 
der. “State exactly how many ounces, or pounds, 
or pints, or quarts, are necessary.” 

The audience numbers about one hundred per- 
sons, mostly ladies, though there are a few who are 
evidently servants ; and, as the lesson progresses, a 
group of gentlemen come in who whispered in- 
formation from lip to lip tells us are some of the 
noblemen who serve on the committee, and whose 
efforts to improve the national cookery have brought 
about the establishment of the school. Its cost is by 
no means a trifle. In the first place, cooks had to be 
brought over from France to show the English cooks 
how to make the various dishes. After they had 
learned the art from the Frenchwomen, those Eng- 
lish cooks who were selected to give lessons to ladies 
had to be sent to take elocution-lessons before they 
were able to speak intelligibly to an audience. As 
yet no ladies have been willing to give the demon- 
stration lessons, though a large number are learning 
how to cook, and even to do scullery-work “ with 
their own hands,” as the secretary proudly said to 
me after the lesson was over. Among these is Miss 
Huxley, daughter of the celebrated lecturer. The 
gentlemen of the committee are endeavoring to in- 
duce gentlewomen of small means (or none) to thin 
out the crowded ranks of governess-hood and take 
to giving cooking-lessons in all the different towns 
and villages of the kingdom. Certificates of profi- 
ciency in the science of cookery are given by the 
school to students who have been through the course 
of scullery-cleaning and cookery-lessons by doing all 
“with their own hands.” 

When the cook appears, exactly at two o'clock, 
fhe generality of ladies present prepare with pencils 





and paper to take down her words and make note 
of her actions, and an accidental glance I get at the 
notes of a lady who sits next me makes me smile at 
this amateur reporting. Every casual remark of the 
cook is hastily scrawled down, and matters of import 
and no import jostle each other so confusingly that 
one cannot but wonder whether the hurried scribble- 
ments can ever after be deciphered. The cook is an 
honest-looking Englishwoman, middle-aged, wear- 
ing a comfortable, dark merino dress, entirely with- 
out trimming, a large, white apron with bib, white 
sleeve-covers extending over her elbows and held 
there by elastic bands, and a neat lace cap. Al- 
though she occasionally drops an “h” and makes a 
lapse in grammar, she expounds her proceedings 
clearly and with very little superfluous loquacity. 
She is “quite explicit,” too, for when an ounce of 
butter is required she says, “ You take an ounce of 
butter,” and then she herself proceeds to take it and 
weigh it carefully in her brightly-scoured scales. 
She has also cans of varying sizes in which she meas- 
ures off the exact quantity of milk, broth, or water, 
required. One of her convenient implements is a 
“ frying-basket "—a sort of saucepan of wire in 
which she places things that are to be fried and 
browned, then plunges the frying-basket in an iron 
saucepan containing boiling lard. Of invaluable 
service, also, were three or four large porcelain ba- 
sins, which stood near her, marked with the mono- 
gram of the school. In these she washed carefully 
her various vegetables before cooking them ; in one 
of them she peeled her potatoes and cut off waste 
portions of the cauliflower, etc. ; one of them stood 
quite apart, and herein she rinsed her hands fre- 
quently—the scullery-maid changing the water for 
her more than once in the course of the lesson. A 
clean towel lay by this basin; no soap was used. 
As the lesson progressed, questions were asked her 
by different ladies in the audience, and her explana- 
tions in response furnish much valuable information, 
not only in regard to the particular article in hand, 
but upon the whole matter of cooking. At the com- 
pletion of each dish it was sent around among the 
audience to be tasted, and I can truthfully say that 
every vegetable treated was fit to issue from the kitch- 
en of the most celebrated Parisian restaurant, and 
culinary praise can go no higher. 

At precisely four o'clock the lesson terminated, 
and every vegetable mentioned in the list on the 
blackboard was standing in battle-array, as pretty 
as a picture, on the long counter in front of the cook. 
To be sure, the soufié potatoes were rather hors de 
combat, for I believe everybody in the audience had 
tasted of them—and luscious, indeed, they were. 
But the cauliflower and the sea-kale were respected ; 
the “ribbons and chips” (a sort of Saratoga fried 
potatoes, the ribbons being long peelings like an 
apple-paring or a shaving, and the chips the re- 
maining core, thinly sliced) were presentable, what 
was left of them. The broken-into dishes were left 
on the counter for the scullery-maids to dispose of, 
but the dishes which were intact were carried into a 
room across a wide hall-way and placed upon a great, 
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long table, already bountifully supplied with like 
good things. Into this room the audience followed, 
and, to my surprise, I found there a great crowd of 
elegant personages, male and female, who were pur- 
chasing the eatables as fast as they could draw the 
money from their pockets ; and then, entering the 
carriages which stood so thickly as to almost block 
the roadway outside, they gleefully made off with 
their booty. I cast a longing eye on the potato 
croquettes, those being so temptingly browned and 
so convenient to transport in a paper bag ; but, alas! 
a venerable lady, with silvery curls and a seal cloak 
which reached to the ground, was too quick for me 
and had bought the lot and handed them to her foot- 
man before I could say “ Croquette !” 

Introducing myself to the lady superintendent, I 
got as pleasant a chat with her as the never-ceasing 
musketry of kisses from the rose-bud garden of girls 
who surrounded her to take leave after the lessons 
would permit. I was shown the kitchens where la- 





dies are instructed. Five lessons in scullery-cleaning 
and twenty cooking-lessons comprise the course. By 
“lesson” in this case is meant attendance at the 
school from 10 A. M. till 4 P. M. (with two hours’ 
intermission at noonday), and cooking and cleaning 
with one’s own hands, not observation only of the 
hands of another. The charge for the course is 
about twenty-five dollars. This is for ordinary learn- 
ers, Those who desire to practise afterward as teach- 
ers must go through twelve weeks’ training at the 
school, at a cost of about sixty dollars. Benevolent 
persons, who have the means and the desire to do 
charitable actions, are appealed to by the school to 
give teacherships to poor ladies of their acquaintance 
or to found free teacherships for a certain number of 
candidates permanently. No doubt charity will soon 
manifest itself in this way, for almsgiving is one of 
the finest traits of the British character, and the 
desirability of fostering the growth of accomplished 
cooks in England is a matter which is beyond dispute, 





FREE, OR CAGED? 


A COUSINLY DUET. 


FLORA (with significant emphasis). 
EE, birdie ! here’s your seed and cake, 
And here’s your water handy ; 
Come, trim your yellow plumes, and make 
Your little self a dandy ! 
You're wiser far than some I know, 
Who, home and comfort scorning, 
Through every sort of danger go, 
And won't take friendly warning. 


FRANK (defiantly). 
So be it. ‘‘ Home and comfort” I 
Can leave to those who need ’em ; 
Mine the wide earth, the open sky, 
The wanderer’s life of freedom ! 
And— 
FLORA. 
Better far at home to stay 
Than burn abroad or shiver ; 
There's nothing ¢here can match our bay, 
Or beat our Hudson River ! 


FRANK (with profound irony). 

Forth, then, O Frank ! in vent’rous bark 

Round Coney Island sailing, 
Exploring wilds of Central Park, 

Or Brooklyn bridge-tower scaling ! 
Ho, bring my boots! I burn to gain 

Famed Harlem’s mountains broken, 
And flaunt in Carleton’s window-pane 

My ‘‘ Travels through Hoboken !”’ 


FLORA. 
You wretch | how dare you mock me so 
At every word I utter ? 


FRANK ( proudly). 
Well, 7’m no cage-bred pet, you know, 
To chirp for cake-and-butter ; 
Mine be the w2/d-bird's rocky lair, 
The wild-bird’s flight aspiring, 





To soar through boundless realms of air 
On pinions never tiring ! 


FLORA (sarcastically). 
But when the cold December blast 
Through leafless boughs came moaning, 
Or stones by impish urchins cast 
Your carols turned to groaning, 
I guess you'd find your “ freedom ” sweet 
Too cold for admiration, 
And change for birdie’s cage and meat 
Your free, unthralled starvation. 


FRANK. 


Bah ! give to those who /zar the strife 
Retirement and a cottage ; 

No Esau I to barter life 
And all it yields for pottage ! 

Not all the gold of Wall Street Jews 
To one dull spot should pin me, 

With “‘ earth before me where to choose,” 
And life aglow within me ! 


FLORA. 
Ah me! no cloud the spirit dims 
Till youth and vigor fail us ; 
But when gray hairs and feeble limbs 
And creeping years assail us, 
When now no more we proudly stand 
Defying grief and dangers, 
’Tis then we miss the loving hand— 
Lone in a world of strangers ! 


FRANK (smiling). 
Aha! there spoke the sex, ma mie! 
No song but this one only : 
“ Get married and thrice happy be— 
Live single and be lonely !” 
Well, well, don’t frown, my pretty sage— 
You know my tongue’s a railer ; 
But, if I’m destined to the cage, 
Will you, dear, be my jailer ? 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE career of Mr. Gerrit Smith, so felicitously set 
forth by Mr. Frothingham in his recent biography, 
affords in one particular a lesson which is well worth 
pausing over, on account of the light which it throws 
upon one of the vexed questions of what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer calls “sociology.” Of all the accusations that 
have discredited political economy in the minds of good 
and worthy people, there is none, perhaps, that has been 
so influential as the charge that it discourages individual 
charity, and thus ‘dries up benevolence at its source.” 
A conception of duty which is inculcated by religion, and 
fortified by the moral sentiment of mankind, is not to 
be shaken by arguments drawn from abstract considera- 
tions of human nature, and, as the economists can only 
deal with geueral principles, it is not surprising that their 
** cold-blooded theories” have aroused hostility rather 
than produced convictions; but no candid person will 
deny that under the social compact a given course of con- 
duct is to be judged by its results to society : and it is 
because of the striking illustration which Mr. Smith's life 
affords of the practical outcome of certain ideas that it 
is peculiarly worthy of study and reflection. 

Mr. Smith was almost the Christian ideal of a chari- 
table man. He did not comply literally with the Script- 
ural injunction to sell all one has and give to the poor, 
but he really did far more: he devoted all the ener- 
gies of rare business abilities to the accumulation of suc- 
cessive fortunes, which he successively and unreservedly 
gave away. Had he merely bestowed the large patri- 
mony with which he started, it would have borne but an 
insignificant proportion to the ultimate aggregate of his 
benefactions ; but, instead of sterilizing his faculties by 
depriving them of the instrument which they could use 
most productively, he made himself, as it were, a living 
spring from which flowed a copious and continuous 
stream of munificence. During the greater portion of 
his life, according to his biographer’s estimate, his in- 
come varied from forty to sixty thousand dollars a year, 
and of this princely revenue he not only gave away reg- 
ularly, year by year, by far the greater part, but some- 
times encroached upon his capital in order to meet the 
multitudinous demands which his reputation for benevo- 
lence brought upon him. What he reserved for his own 
uses amounted to much less than he often bestowed upon 
a single object that appealed to his sympathies, His 
house, a large wooden mansion, was meagre in its ap- 
pointments. ‘He spent nothing on pleasure, nothing 
on amusement, and next to nothing on dress. He 
bought no luxuries, ornaments, or trinkets, purchased 
neither pictures nor bronzes, forbade needless household 
decorations, gave no holiday presents, indulged his fam- 
ily in no expensive dainties. His personal expenses were 
absurdly small, even for a man of moderate means, not 
for the reason that he was ascetic, but for the reason 
that money, in his opinion, was worth too much to be 


wasted on frivolities, on things that the rust corrupted | 


and the moth devoured. His house was large, for it 





answered the demands of his hospitality. His table was 
bountiful, as it must have been to feed the people who 
came in from the highways and byways; but there was 
never the least ostentation. There was all that hospi- 
tality required, but nothing more.’* On the other hand, 
he rarely turned a deaf ear to any sort of appeal for 
charity. Besides his public contributions, he literally 
gave away fortunes to relieve private distress. The daily 
applications from strangers often amounted to tens of 
thousands of dollars; more than once they reached a 
hundred thousand and over. ‘Old men and women 
asked for sustenance in their infirmity. To redeem 
farms, to buy unproductive land, to send children to 
school, applications were made from every part of the 
country. A girl wants a piano; a boy wants money to 
buy a watch, and incloses a photographic likeness of 
himself, to be returned in case the request is declined. 
A woman solicits the gift of an alpaca dress, and is 
particular that the trimmings be sent with it.” The 
small checks flew about in all directions, carrying in the 
aggregate thousands of dollars; but, not content with 
meeting the ordinary demands upon him, Mr. Smith was 
continually devising new methods of searching out and 
assisting the needy. At one time he distributed thirty 
thousand dollars among the destitute old maids and wid- 
ows of New York State. In 1846 he gave to the poor 
colored people of the State three thousand farms averag- 
ing from forty to sixty acres each, and himself bore all 
the expenses connected with the drawing and recording 
of the deeds. In 1849~’50 he gave similar farms to one 
thousand white males of the State, and, besides accom- 
panying each deed with ten dollars in cash, gave fifty 
dollars to each of five hundred white females. 

Certainly Mr. Smith, if any man, had the right to 
expect to see and recognize those benefits that are sup- 
posed to wait upon charitable deeds ; but what, in fact, 
were the results? His gift of the farms not only impov- 
erished still further the poor recipients, but was the pro- 
lific source of innumerable disputes and wrangles, and was 
even made the occasion of imputations upon the donor’s 
candor and integrity. Mr. Smith himself was compelled 
to acknowledge that this particular beneficence—which 
had seemed so wisely adapted to avoid the objections to 
ordinary modes of giving—had done more harm than 
good to those who had been designed to benefit by it. 
Of the effects of his bounty upon his immediate neigh- 
bors, Mr. Frothingham gives an account which would be 
laughable but for the weighty lesson which it teaches. 
‘‘He ruined his beloved Peterboro by excessive indul- 
gence, doing so much for the villagers that they became 
quite incapable of doing anything for themselves. His 
generosity dried up the sources of public spirit and made 
men positively sordid. He proposed to build and endow 
a library there, and the owners of desirable land-sites 
were, all at once, misers, who held the ground at prices 
so exorbitant that the scheme was abandoned. He 
opened a free reading-room, and the thirst for informa- 
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tion, being anticipated, was discouraged. He offered to 
erect a fountain on the common, and the jealousy of 
the residents, each of whom wanted it in front of his 
own house, caused a bitterness which the waters of 
Bethesda could not cure. He presented a town-clock to 
the authorities, and they grew at once so parsimonious 
that he was requested to provide a man to wind it up. 
The common-railing was dilapidated, and remained so, 
because he did not choose to repair it at his own expense, 
The brood of parasites increased on this branching oak. 
Tramps, swindlers, cheats, multiplied. Liars sprang up 
like weeds. Beggars infested the county, His bounty 
would in many cases, if not in most, have been more 
wisely bestowed on the devouring sea which it could not 
poison, or buried in the ground where it would lie for- 
ever hid.” 

Are sociologists blameworthy if, reasoning from such 
facts as these, they reach the conclusion that giving is a 
thing to be discouraged rather than to be placed on a 
moral pedestal? ‘‘ Yes,” says (or implies) Mr. Froth- 
ingham, ‘‘ for, whatever may have been the effect of 
the benefactions upon their recipients, they elevated 
and ennobled the soul of the giver.” But a dispas- 
sionate observer may be excused for thinking that the 
“ruin” of an entire village, and the encouragement of 
tramps, swindlers, cheats, liars, and beggars (to say noth- 
ing of evils in other directions), is too high a price to pay 
for the elevation or regeneration of a single individual. 





THE added fascination which effective illustrations 
give to a work of any kind is within the knowledge of 
every reader ; and this is especially true of works of fic- 
tion. Art is peculiarly a handmaiden of the imagination. 
Many a novel owes continued existence to its pictures; 
the illustrator, if he be really capable, is the novelist’s 
best friend. The figures, faces, and scenes, of a favorite 
romance become more firmly fixed in the mind, are better 
remembered, and are more marked in their individuality 
and their traits, by reason of the artist’s pencil. No de- 
scription, however graphic, brings even a striking charac- 
ter before us with the force and identity that a portrait 
does which is the product of an artistic imagination in 
sympathy with that of the author. Such was the service 
rendered to more than one celebrated writer of his time 
by George Cruikshank, who has just died in London at 
the age of eighty-six. It was he who gave a marked im- 
petus to Dickens’s popularity and fame by illustrating 
the ‘‘Sketches by Boz” and “ Oliver Twist.” No one 
who has read these books will ever forget the rough but 
most minute and graphic etchings of ‘‘ The Streets in 
the Morning ” in the one, and ‘‘ Fagin in the Condemned 
Cell” in the other. It is still a question, indeed, whether 
it was Cruikshank or Dickens who had the best claim to 
the creation of ‘Oliver Twist.” The bluff old cari- 
caturist maintained until his dying day that the idea, 
and characters, and plot, of the story were his, and that 
Dickens merely filled in his outlines. Even if this were 
so, however, so finely was this filling-in done that Cruik- 
shank might at least have allowed the novelist the credit 
of joint authorship. 








The power of an illustrator could not be more strik- 
ingly shown than by the fact that, after ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
Dickens refused to allow Cruikshank to illustrate any 
more of his books. Cruikshank made effects so strong 
as to dwindle the graphic merit of the text. Dickens 
wished an illustrator who would simply interpret his de- 
scriptions, Cruikshank added traits and peculiarities of 
his own to the scenes and characters. For another au- 
thor Cruikshank did still greater service than for Dickens. 
The long-drawn and often tedious historical romances of 
William Harrison Ainsworth would scarcely have lived 
so long, or remained so popular, but for the intensely 
strong and dramatic pictures with which Cruikshank il- 
lustrated them. His portraits of Jack Sheppard and 
Herne the Hunter, of ‘“‘ Bluff King Hal” and Guy 
Fawkes, can never be forgotten by those who have seen 
them, though the incidents which they accompany may 
easily slip the mind. 

Cruikshank undoubtedly won his fame by sheer force 
of genius, added to an enormous capacity for toil and 
enthusiastic devotion to his art. Little circumstances 
often bring men of talent into notice, and it may be that 
he owed his first taste of notoriety—somewhat, at least— 
to his grotesque name. Once heard, it was not likely to 
be forgotten. If his name had been Smith, it might 
have taken ten years longer for him to earn a living at 
etching. He was interesting not only as an artist, but as 
aman. At eighty-five he was still a hale, active-bodied, 
bright-eyed, cheerful old man, still able to maintain the 
reputation of a hearty ‘“‘ good fellow,” with a still steady 
hand and a still keen and teeming memory. One who 
saw him not long ago describes him as “slightly below 
the middle height, spare but solid of frame, somewhat 
long-armed and short-legged, and very broad in the 
chest.” 

On almost any pleasant morning he might have been 
seen walking with brisk step and light-hearted expression 
along the Hampstead road, his bright, blue-gray eyes 
sparkling with merriment and good-nature; his high 
cheek-bones and bold, aquiline nose, his firm, sharp-cut 
mouth, unhidden by mustache or whiskers, and his mas- 
sive, well-proportioned, and still erect and vigorous frame, 
always eliciting the attention of every passer-by. 

To the last he was a good-naturedly vain old gentle- 
man ; and, having lost the greater part of his hair, spent 
a good deal of time in utilizing certain stray long locks 
by artfully bringing them to sweep gracefully across his 
forehead. He was full of garrulous loquacity, and would 
sit at the festive board without even so much as sipping a 
glass of wine or puffing a cigar—being a teetotaler and a 
foe to tobacco—and tell merry stories and recall blithe 
years of yore by the hour together. The surpassing hu- 
mor of his illustrations sparkled in his speech ; the dra- 
matic force of some of his etchings in Ainsworth broke 
out in his impulsive and vivid gesticulation. He was a 
typical hard-headed Briton in the obstinacy with which 
he stuck to his side of a question, his impatience of con- 
tradiction, and the dogmatic belligerency of his argu- 
ments. He had seen very much of ‘‘ life” in its social 
sense, having begun his art career in the last year of 
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the last century, and having been on familiar terms with 
authors and artists from the days of Burns and Scott to 
those of Morris and Swinburne, and his stock of anec- 
dote, most often humorous, was simply inexhaustible. 

As an artist Cruikshank was not only preéminent in 
his own field, but always a satirist on the side of the 
good. He followed Hogarth—at some distance, to be 
sure—as the fearless delineator of fashionable vice ; and 
he carried his detestation of drinking and smoking to 
the verge of fanaticism. His purposes were ever pure 
and high, and in his merry moods he laughed the follies 
and foibles of society into shame. 





Tue French are nothing if not picturesque and sen- 
timental, even in their politics. Rhetoric and epigram 
are the most successful weapons of their orators; an 
**incident”’ or an epithet often has more effect than a 
solid argument ; a sudden emotion, inspired by an im- 
passioned appeal or a fervid, patriotic maxim, some- 
times produces in the staid halls of legislation a thrill- 
ingly dramatic scene. That so susceptible a people 
should be without a national anthem is a curious and 
suggestive fact; and the want of such a song, that all 
Frenchmen, of whatever political hue, may sing, is just 
now stirring up much debate and agitation in Paris. A 
trifling event has given rise to this demand for a patriotic 
hymn. The long-shunned and tabooed ‘ Marseillaise ” 
was played by a regimental band at the Nantes Theatre, 
as a feature of a new drama that had been put upon the 
boards ; whereon the band was prohibited by its com- 
mander from again attending the performance. This 
awoke the wrath of the extreme republicans everywhere. 
Was not, they said, the ‘‘ Marseillaise” a republican air, 
and was not France a republic? Hence has ensued a 
hot discussion, the radicals insisting that the magnificent 
war-song of Rouget de I’Isle should be solemnly declared 
the national anthem, and the other parties as warmly 
opposing it. 

Certainly, the power of music to excite and exalt the 
human soul, to inspire it to intense feeling and bold, rash, 
uncontrollable action, never had a more striking exhibi- 
tion than the history of this spirited chanson of the Rev- 


olution presents. Few Frenchmen can sing it without | 


glowing with emotion, without a trembling in the voice, 
and tears rising to the eyes. Unhappily, the words 
which Rouget set to the ringing Alsatian melody were, 
while really grand, and in keeping with the air, a party 
appeal ; and ever since the days when the ‘‘ Marseillaise” 
was sung by a band of insurgents, marching on Paris to 
overthrow the established government, the song has been 
appropriated by the friends of revolution, and has been 
accepted by all classes as the musical symbol of overturn- 
ing and disorder. It isa pity, for the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” is 
certainly the most thrilling patriotic song that mortal 
ever created. Many a time has it rung out in Paris and 
in France, but, singularly enough, always, or almost al- 
ways, as a defiance to the powers reigning at the Tuile- 
ries. It has greeted advancing regiments from behind 
barricades ; it has been muttered, with a sort of religious 











solemnity, and with the effect of a chanted oath, in se- 
cret conclaves of conspirators ; now and then it has burst 
out at midnight, from the throats of half-drunken bands 
of blue-bloused sons of toil in quiet streets, to die away 
before approaching minions of authority. Three kings 
and two emperors have forbidden it on pain of heavy 
punishment ; the sounds of its war-notes have caused 
many a timid heart to beat fast, not with patriotic ardor, 
but with fear. Once, and once only, has a French sov- 
ereign heard, with pride and approval, this most fervid 
of all national airs, One night, on the very eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the third Napoleon held a grand 
reception at St.-Cloud. The historic palace was crowded 
with glittering officers ; and on a sudden, as if by inspi- 
ration, a band of the Imperial Guard struck up the long- 
unheard but ever-familiar strains. At that solemn mo- 
ment there was or could be no frown for the strophes, or 
even the fiery words, of Rouget de I’'Isle. It is not likely 
that even the French Republic, being conservative and 
half aristocratic, will adopt the ‘‘ Marseillaise” as the 
official national anthem ; and if not that, the French 
may well be bewildered what to choose. The perplexity 
arises not from the want but the multitude of “ eligible” 
airs. Only less heart-stirring than the ** Marseillaise ” is 
** Partant pour la Syrie,” the composition of Queen Hor- 
tense ; but that was the filially-adopted air of the now 
detested Second Empire. ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre!” is 
beautiful, but Bourbon ; ‘‘ La Complainte de Malbrouck” 
is full of jingle and sparkle, but is, after all, a burlesque 
—a sort of French ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” It may be that, 
as an English writer suggests, a new national song may 
be created, with Victor Hugo as its poet and Gounod as 
its composer. But national airs are born, not made; and 
such an experiment, even though the great genius of 
these two are called into service, would not promise much 
success. 


In the discussion of the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, now so general, we find some disputants repeating 
the argument that sin brings with it its own punishment. 
Is this true? Is it a fact that sin distinctly 2s sin bears 
a definite harvest of penalties ? Ali acts lead to conse- 
quences immediate or remote, but it is tolerably evident 
that an act is followed by penalties or rewards for rea- 
sons largely independent of the sinfulness or the right- 
eousness involved therein. Whoever violates the laws 
of Nature, or disregards the dictates of prudence, is sure 
to suffer in consequence, whether the act in question is at 
its root good or evil, whether prompted by a generous 
and loving motive, or a selfish and vicious one. Abso- 
lutely, in Nature, there is no discrimination between 
right and wrong, but only between knowledge and igno- 
rance, prudence and imprudence. If we point to men 
whose sinful lusts have made them physical wrecks, we 
also have continually before us those who are broken 
down by excess of praiseworthy labor. We shall even see 
good things in their nature and purpose come to evil, 
and bad devices reap a harvest of prosperous good-for- 
tune. The selfish and calculating avarice of one man 
builds up a large fortune ; the generous incaution of an- 
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other impoverishes an estate. Sagacity and cunning bring 
to one merchant success ; hearty zeal and public spirit are 
fraught with ruin toanother. The faithful mother wastes 
away under the seeds of disease planted at the bedside 
of her fever-stricken child, while the woman of the world 
retains the bloom of health amid her selfish indulgences. 
It may be argued that the wrong-doer suffers from the 
pains of a remorseful conscience, even if the material 
consequences of his acts appear on their surface to be 
good. We apprehend that this goes a very little way in 
adjusting the balance, To the last the selfish man will 
think himself only an example of wise economy; the 
overreaching trader will applaud his successes as legiti- 
mate results of business sagacity ; the libertine will de- 
plore his want of prudence, rather than the sin of his 
motive ; the woman of the world will sorrow more over 
her fading cheek than her misdeeds. There are instances, 


10 doubt, of remorse, but the large majority of sinners 
live and die with complacent satisfaction in themselves. 
They are successful, they are courted, they adjudge them- 
selves and are adjudged by others as worthy and repu- 
table—they have no nice refinements about right and 
wrong, and whatever doubts they may at times enter- 
tain are removed by ingenious casuistry. Whether 
there are to be compensations and penalties in the next 
world or not, it is evident that here evil does not neces- 
sarily bring its own punishment ; that in the operation of 
all natural and many social iaws, good and evil have no 
distinct existence or separate recognition, working inter- 
changeably for fortune or misfortune wholly to the extent 
with which they are associated with wise or unwise pro- 
jects, prudent or imprudent doings. Penalties in this 
world, outside of the prisons, follow inexorably the sin of 
making mistakes, and this is about all. 








Books of 


F all those deeds of mistaken kindness by which 
over-zealous friends and admirers seek to keep 
alive the memory of a deceased author, perhaps the least 
defensible is the custom of gathering up the chips and 
fragments left in his workshop, and offering them to the 
public as specimens of his faculty. If fame depended 
rather on the quantity than the quality of an author's 
work, the practice would be at least intelligible ; but as 
every one who has reflected upon the matter knows, in 
the case even of the best writers, the voluminousness of 
their productions is one of the chief obstacles in the 
way of a durable and long-continued reputation. An 
author who really desires to consign his fame to “ the 
next ages ” could not do a wiser thing than construct a 
modest volume containing only his des¢ pieces, and then 
concentrate his efforts upon destroying or putting out of 
sight the rest. Of all the really classical names in Eng- 
lish literature, how few have been prolific writers, accord- 
ing to the modern standard, and of what they actually 
wrote how small is the part that now contributes to the 
keeping of their memory green ! 

If these reflections are true of authors in general, 
they are especially applicable to the case of the poet 
Moore. During the long interval between the appear- 
ance of his earliest erotics and the publication of his 
ponderous posthumous memoirs, Moore could never be 
accused of being chary of his favors, or of under-estimat- 
ing the quality of his productions ; and, if it were discov- 
ered that any “‘ pieces” had been omitted by him from 
ais collected works, the public might feel a reasonable as- 
surance that at least its interests had not been ignored. 
Not so, however, thinks Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, 
who, having found among the poet’s papers a certain 
amount of hitherto unpublished or unacknowledged ma- 
terial, has deemed it ‘‘ advisable to place it beyond the 
possibility of future loss” by calling in the aid of the 
“* preservative art.” The result is a goodly-sized vol- 
ume! containing half a dozen juvenile pieces that had 
been wisely omitted by Moore himself from his collected 
writings ; about a dozen satirical and humorous poems, 





1 Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental. 
By Thomas Moore. With Suppressed Passages from the Me- 
moirs of Lord Byron. With Notes. Edited by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. And a Preface by R. H. Stoddard. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. x12mo, pp. 444. 
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consisting of squibs and political ‘‘ hits,” no better and 
no worse than many similar ones included in the poetical 
works, and contributing nothing to our knowledge of the 
poet ; eight prose papers contributed at different times to 
the Edinburgh Review ; one or two other prose perform- 
ances of no particular value or interest ; a comic opera 
in three acts, which was one of the very few productions 
which Moore estimated so slightly that he was ashamed 
to acknowledge it ; a few commonplace letters to Leigh 
Hunt and Mrs. Shelley ; and some ‘‘ Notes from Moore’s 
‘ Life of Byron.’” The title-page would naturally lead 
one to infer that these latter make some revelations con- 
cerning the character of the famous Byron Memoirs de- 
stroyed by Murray, and of which Moore is supposed to 
have had a perusal ; but they are nothing more than the 
crude memoranda, references, reflections, notes, ana, 
and subjects of inquiry, jotted down by Moore while 
accumulating materials for his ‘‘ Life of Byron.” The 
substance of most of them was introduced into that 
work, and there is not the faintest indication that what 
was omitted was in any strict sense of the term “ sup- 
pressed.” 

The contributions to the Edinburgh Review are the 
only portion of the volume’s contents that is really val- 
uable as throwing light upon the author’s character. 
The easy and luminous style, the graceful touch, and the 
wealth of illustrative anecdote, are what might have been 
expected; but the papers on ‘‘German Rationalism” 
and on ‘‘ The Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church” 
give a new idea of the scope and range of Moore's tal- 
ents. They exhibit a degree of scholarship and research 
to which the most learned theologian of the time might 
have been proud to lay claim ; and, of all the men liv- 
ing at the time of their appearance, Moore is probably 
the very last who would have been fixed upon as their 
author. Why he failed to utilize them on the numerous 
occasions when he may be said to have emptied and 
shaken his portfolio in order to find material for the print- 
er is, perhaps, the only unexplained fact in his entire life. 
Mr. Stoddard’s preface to the American edition is gos- 
sipy and entertaining. 








AT first glance it is somewhat surprising that the first 
really adequate and appreciative analysis of Thoreau’s 
| life and character should come to us from the hand of an 
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Englishman ; but an easy explanation is found in the 
fact that foreigners are always on the lookout for some- 
thing abnormal and peculiar in our intellectual and social 
development, and English critics, in particular, have long 
ago settled it that whatever is odd and outré among us is 
most likely to be truly characteristic. Thoreau was un- 
questionably odd, and his life and opinions eccentric ; 
therefore he must be more distinctively American than 
the orthodox and commonplace occupants of our literary 
Pantheon ; therefore he is peculiarly worthy the study of 
those lookers-on beyond the seas who would comprehend 
what is really new and original in the Genius of the 
West. This is a compendious statement of the more or 
less conscious process of reasoning which directs English 
attention and enthusiasm to such phenomenal prodigies 
as Poe, Thoreau, Walt Whitman, and Joaquin Miller; 
but it happens that Thoreau, whether as a man or as a 
writer, is well worthy of all the study which either curi- 
osity or sympathy is likely to prompt, and any theory is 
excusable, however mistaken it may be, which leads to 
such a suggestive bit of critical interpretation as Mr. H. 
A. Page’s ‘‘Study of Thoreau.”! The little book is not 
a biography, though it gives a fairly complete and really 
valuable outline of Thoreau’s life ; it is not a synopsis 
or redaction of his works, though it brings together in 
luminous juxtaposition the most striking, and pleasing, 
and characteristic passages from his various writings ; it 
is not an attempt to distinguish his true place in litera- 
ture, though it contains much acute and discriminating 
criticism ; and it does not pretend to photograph the 
whole nature of the man, though it suggests the motives 
and impulses—those ‘interior laws of being”—which 
shaped his opinions and guided his conduct. It is, in 
substance, an effort to discover the essential character of 
Thoreau, and deals with his life and writings only so far 
as they can be made to throw light upon this. 

It is easy for an American to see that Mr. Page exag- 
gerates certain of Thoreau’s peculiarities, and greatly 
over-estimates his influence in this country—Thoreau 
never had either a disciple or an imitator, and his eccen- 
tricities of conduct produced but a transient ripple of 
curiosity. His writings, indeed, attracted some atten- 
tion, as any writings will which come direct from the 
heart of the author, and not merely from his brain ; but 
even these are far less widely known than their merits 
deserve, and not the least valuable result of Mr. Page’s 
work will be that it will quicken and extend the knowl- 
edge of these merits. It will do this because, delightful 
as are most of Thoreau’s writings to those who come to 
them in the right spirit, it is peculiarly necessary to their 
thorough appreciation that one should know something 
of the author’s life, character, point of view, and modes 
of thought. This knowledge it has hitherto been ne- 
cessary to obtain from the works themselves, and it is not 
surprising that the pursuit has proved too tedious and 
baffling for the average reader ; but an attentive perusal 
of Mr. Page's little work will furnish just the needed 
standpoint, and insight, and personal data, and it ought 
certainly to have the effect of awaking a more intelligent 
interest in some of the freshest and most original writ- 
ings to be found in American literature. 

It has been often and truly said that American appre- 
ciation has first awakened England to a due sense of the 
merits of some of her greatest modern writers; in such 
works as Mr. Page's ‘‘ Study of Thoreau” and ‘“‘ Memoir 
of Hawthorne,” England is repaying the service by 
arousing us to a more adequate comprehension of our own. 

1 Thoreau: His Life and Aims. A Study. By H. A. Page. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
“Little Classic” style. Pp. 234. 








THERE is no royal road to scientific knowledge any 
more than to the learning of the schoolmen; but cer- 
tainly the pathway of the student is both smoothed and 
shortened by the preparation of such books as Professor 
Joseph Le Conte's ‘‘ Elements of Geology.”! The mak- 
ing of text-books has commonly been left to mere rou- 
tine workers on the one hand and to fanciful theorists 
on the other, and there can be no doubt that one of the 
most potent influences in securing a place for science in 
the ordinary curriculum of the schools has been and is 
the willingness of superior men to assist in popularizing 
and formulating its results. If scientific text-books had 
been less excellent than they have been in general, Pro- 
fessor Le Conte’s work would mark an epoch in the 
study of geology in our colleges, and as it is it ought to 
give a new impulse to such study. For the first time the 
grand geological story is told in the terms of its Ameri- 
can record; and, while there is a sense in which an 
American geology is just as absurd as an Americal polit- 
ical economy, or an American system of ethics, it is only 
reasonable to anticipate an increase of interest where the 
geography and the physical conditions with which we are 
most familiar are shown in their several stages of mu- 
tation or evolution. The more closely phenomena are 
brought home to us and the more readily their record 
can be examined, the keener will be the zest of the stu- 
dent in acquiring a knowledge of them ; and, just as it 
is natural to expect a man to be more familiar with the 
history of his own than of any other country, so it is 
but reasonable for him to desire a more minute acquaint- 
ance with that portion of geological history which deals 
particularly with the past of that country with whiich his 
personal interests and sympathies are involved. Another 
and very important reason for an American geology is 
that in America the geological record is more complete 
and continuous than in any other portion of the known 
world—far fewer evidences are found in it of those per- 
turbations and ‘‘ cataclysms” which used to puzzle the 
earlier geologists than in the formations of Northern 
Europe on which most geological expositions are based. 
To put it figuratively, fewer leaves are torn out of this 
portion of the great book of Nature, and of those which 
remain a smaller proportion are mutilated, or blotted, or 
crumpled. 

After all, however, the principal merit of such a trea- 
tise must consist not so much in the novelty of its mate- 
rial as in the manner in which this material is grouped 
and presented; and great praise is due Professor Le 
Conte for the originality and skill of his method of ex- 
position. The ordinary rule with systematic expounders 
of geology is to begin with the earliest period and to 
come down by progressive steps to the agencies now at 
work upon the surface of the earth—in other words, they 
begin with the unknown or doubtful and proceed to the 
known. But, as Professor Le Conte points out : ‘‘ The 
prime object of geology is to determine the Azstory of the 
earth, and of the organisms which have successively in- 
habited its surface. The structure and constitution of 
the earth are the materials of this history, and the phys- 
ical and chemical changes now going on around us are 
the means of interpreting this structure and constitution. 
Evidently, therefore, the only logical order of presenting 
the facts of geology is to study, first, the causes, physical 
and chemical, mow in operation and producing structure ; 
then the structure and constitution of the earth which, 
from the beginning, have been produced by similar 
causes ; and, lastly, from the two preceding to unfold 


7 Elements of Geology: A Text-Book for Colleges and for 
the General Reader. By Joseph Le Conte. With numerous 
Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. &vo, pp. 588. 
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the history of the earth.” In a word, he proceeds from 
the known present to the comparatively unknown past, 
using the knowledge acquired in the study of the former 
to explain the phenomena presented by an examination 
of the latter. That this is the most advantageous method 
of presentation is proved, we think, by the success of the 
exposition which is based on it ; for, aside from the skill 
which the author has acquired by long experience in 
teaching, we know of no work in which the facts and in- 
terpretations which constitute the science of geology are 
rendered so simple and intelligible to the ordinary in- 
quirer. 

And this brings us naturally to the remark that the 
work is not intended solely for use as a school text-book, 
but was designed also to meet the requirements of those 
readers who, without expecting to become special geolo- 
gists, yet wish to know something of a science which is 
absorbing the thoughts and energies of so many able 
investigators. 





PRECISELY the same object has been aimed at, and 
substantially the same method pursued, by Professor 
Simon Newcomb in his ‘ Popular Astronomy,”? in 
which is presented ‘‘a condensed view of the history, 
methods, and results of astronomical research, especially 
in those fields which are of most popular and philosophic 
interest at the present day, couched in such language as 
to be intelligible without mathematical study.” It is ex- 
pressly stated that the work is not designed either to 
instruct the professional investigator or to train the spe- 
cial student of astronomy, but aims to furnish the gen- 
eral reading public with an outline of the past history 
and present state of the science, complete enough to en- 
able them to comprehend its principles and data, and 
exact enough to serve as the basis for further study. 
“Respecting the general scope of the work,” observes 
the author, in his preface, ‘‘ it may be said that the his- 
toric and philosophic sides of the subject have been treat- 
ed with greater fullness than is usual in works of this 
character, while the purely technical side has been pro- 
portionately condensed. Of the four parts into which 
it is divided, the first two treat of the methods by which 
the motions and the mutual relations of the heavenly bod- 
ies have been investigated, and of the results of such in- 
vestigation ; while in the last two the individual peculiari- 
ties of those bodies are considered in greater detail. The 
subject of the general structure and probable develop- 
ment of the universe, which, in strictness, might be con- 
sidered as belonging to the first part, is, of necessity, 
treated last of all, because it requires all the light that 
can be thrown upon it from every available source.” 

While the exposition of the subject is undoubtedly 
freed from many of the technical difficulties that con- 
front the reader in professional treatises, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are many portions of the work which 
will hardly be intelligible to readers who are not pos- 
sessed of considerable mathematical knowledge, and es- 
pecially of clear ideas of geometrical relations. Much 
of the perplexity is doubtless due to difficulties inherent 
im astronomy, of which mathematics constitutes so es- 
Sential a part ; but we cannot help thinking that a good 
deal of it is also due to a lack of skill or practice on 
the part of Professor Newcomb in popular exposition. 
Many things which cannot be understood when nakedly 
stated in the customary phraseology, are very easily ren- 
dered intelligible by illustration or analogy, and it is the 
degree of skill exhibited in this method of interpretation 








1 Popular Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. With 
One Hundred and Twelve Engravings and Five Maps of the 
Stars. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 566. 








which determines the relative success or failure of most 
popularizers of abstruse subjects. Professor Le Conte, 
for example, displays wonderful ingenuity and fertility 
of illustration, and thus circumvents many an obstacle 
which could not be directly scaled; but Professor New- 
comb usually contents himself with a precise and simple 
statement, which is clear enough to those possessing the 
requisite knowledge, but which is so much Greek to 
‘the general reading public” whose wants are to be 
supplied. We should say that, as a rule, Professor New- 
comb over-estimates the actual acquirements and the ca- 
pacity of thinking of the average reader, and thus over- 
looks difficulties which he could remove if he were con- 
scious of them. Where hesets himself to the elucidation 
of an obscure point, he is in general very successful, and 
his descriptions of the origin, construction, and modes of 
use of telescopes, spectroscopes, and other astronomical 
instruments, are admirable specimens of popular exposi- 
tion. Now and then, too, his lucid analyses—as of the 
investigations and discoveries which preceded and led to 
Newton’s momentous theory of gravitation—clear away 
illusions and confusions which had resisted the efforts of 
all previous expounders ; but at other points, where an 
additional paragraph would remove all complexities, the 
reader is left in obscurity simply because, as we have said, 
the author is not aware that any obscurity is there. 

Most of the difficulties, it is to be remarked, are found 
in the first division of the book, in which is related the 
history of astronomical research. The last two and long- 
est divisions, dealing with the general structure and in- 
dividual members of the solar system and with the stel- 
lar universe, are not only profoundly interesting, but 
unequaled for the concise comprehensiveness and lucid 
precision with which they unfold the stupendous myste- 
ries of the heavens and the various and varying interpre- 
tations of them which man has devised. Here, at least, 
the author is perfectly intelligible as well as unaffectedly 
eloquent. 





A MERE catalogue of the books which have been 
written about Raphael and Michael Angelo would fill a 
volume of considerable size—Passerini’s bibliography of 
Michael Angelo, published on the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the great artist’s death, contains titles of 
works covering one hundred and fifty-three pages—yet 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins’s essay ' is by no means a super- 
fluous addition to the literature of its subject, for from 
it, more readily than from any other easily-accessible 
book, the reader can obtain a clear and vivid impression 
of the character, achievements, and methods of work of 
two of the greatest men whose names are recorded in the 
annalsof art. It is accurately described on the title-page 
as a ‘critical and biographical essay,” and while devoted 
mainly to interpretative and explanatory criticism, so con- 
nects the life of each artist with his work that the reader 
gets all that his memory is likely to retain in the way of 
biographical facts. The distinguishing merit of the work 
is that in it, as Mr. Perkins explains, Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo are for the first time treated of conjointly, so 
that the distinctive qualities and peculiarities of each, 
both as an artist and as a man, are brought out and 
emphasized by force of contrast. Each furnishes, as it 
were, the true standard by which to judge of the other, 
and the study of both together exhibits, as nothing else 
can, the artistic glories of an epoch which garnered the 
fruits of their genius. In contemplating the work of 
either by itself, one is apt to lose sight of the highly 





1 Raphael and Michelangelo: A Critical and Biographi- 
cal Essay. By Charles C, Perkins. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
&Co. 8vo, pp. 294. 
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significant fact that the orbits of the two most brilliant 
planets in the artistic heavens were almost exactly par- 
allel both in time and space, the one being prolonged 
beyond the other, but on the same line as had been 
marked out while the parallelism existed. If Mr. Per- 
kins accomplished nothing more than the permanent 
lodgment of this conception in his readers’ minds, his 
treatise would furnish a sufficient excuse for being ; but 
in reality he does far more. His analyses and descrip- 
tions of paintings, specimens of sculpture, and build- 
ings, bring us much closer to the artist's work than 
mere verbal descriptions often succeed in doing, and his 
comparisons and incidental references to other workers 
give us an illuminating view of the culminating period 
of Italian art. From any point of view, in short, Mr. 
Perkins’s essay is suggestive, and it ought to attract and 
please that large class of readers who, while keenly in- 
terested in the work and personality of artists, care very 
little, as a general thing, for technical art-criticism. 

It is too early as yet to look for any acceptable and 
standard history of our civil war. The feelings which 
it aroused, and the passions which were excited by the 
conflict, have not sufficiently abated to admit of that 
calmness of temper and impartiality of judgment which 
the historian must bring to his work. The generation 
that performed the deeds can seldom be depended upon 
to make up the final record of them; and yet, in order 
that the final record may be satisfactory, it is necessary 
that the historian be provided with abundance of that 
material which only actual participants in the great events 
can furnish. It is from this point of view—regarding 
them as the raw material of history—that such books as 
Colonel Walter H. Taylor's ‘‘ Four Years with General 
Lee”! possess more than the transient interest of cur- 
rent literature. During the entire period of the war 
Colonel Taylor occupied the position of a confidential 
staff-officer with General Lee, being, in fact, Adjutant- 
General of the Army of Northern Virginia. This posi- 
tion, always a responsible one, was rendered more so 
than usual by General Lee’s distaste for the details of 
headquarters business ; and, aside from the close per- 
sonal relations with the commanding general which it 
involved, it was peculiarly the position to qualify Colonel 
Taylor for speaking authoritatively upon the special point 
to which he has addressed himself here, namely, the 
comparative strength of the Confederate and Federal 
armies that were successively engaged in the operations 
in Virginia. From the title alone it would naturally be 
inferred that the book deals exclusively or chiefly with 
personal reminiscences of Lee, and of the part which he 
bore in his military campaigns ; but, while there are some 
few anecdotes which throw light upon Lee's character 
and habits, there is singularly little of a merely person- 
al interest, Colonel Taylor’s primary object being to 
establish conclusively the strength of the armies with 
which Lee fought his great battles. No subject per- 
taining to the military features of the late war has been 
more fiercely debated than this, and it was because he 
felt that he could really contribute something toward its 
settlement that Colonel Taylor has been induced to take 
up his pen. ‘‘ Having for a long time,” he says, ‘‘ super- 
vised the preparation of the official returns of the Army 


of Northern Virginia, and having been permitted. to | 





1 Four Years with General Lee: Being a Summary of the 
more Important Events touching the Career of General Robert 
E. Lee in the War between the States ; together with an Au- 
th ive St of the Strength of the Army which he 
commanded in the Field. By Walter H. Taylor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 199. 











make a recent examination of a number of those returns 
now on file in the archive-office of the War Department 
at Washington, I am enabled to speak with confidence of 
the strength of the Confederate forces ; my information 
concerning that of the Federal forces is derived from 
official documents emanating from the officers and au- 


thorities of the United States Government.” His esti- 
mates, and the data upon which they are based, are given 
in much detail, and it must be confessed are not interest- 
ing in proportion to their value; yet, if the work was 
worth doing at all, it was worth doing thoroughly, and 
the future historian will doubtless congratulate himself 
upon finding a difficult subject so exhaustively treated in 
such narrow compass. 

One other feature of Colonel Taylor's work is worthy 
of cordial commendation, and that is the manner in 
which he has conducted a discussion which offered excep- 
tional opportunities for displays of sectional feeling. His 
tone is eminently fair and candid, and, while he does not 
disguise the drift of his sympathies, he proves by exam- 
ple that the time has already come when the incidents of 
the great struggle can be treated as the facts of history, 
and not as the battle-ground of sentiment. 





Many Americans visit England and leave it reluctant- 
ly without having seen those characteristic rural beauties 
of which they have so often read, simply because they do 
not know where or how to seek them. To all such vis- 
itors in the future Mr. Louis J. Jennings’s “‘ Field-Paths 
and Green Lanes”! will prove a very useful as well as a 
very entertaining book. It describes numerous country- 
walks in some of the most picturesque portions of Eng- 
land, near enough to London to be brought within the 
compass of a day's excursion, and yet most of them suf- 
ficiently connected with each other to be made the basis 
of a somewhat extended tour. Mr. Jennings holds that, 
while it is perhaps better to ride through a country than 
not to see it at all, yet that ‘‘ walking is the best of all 
known means of getting from one place to another ;” 
and his own enjoyment of his rambles is so hearty and 
evident that many who have never yet ventured upon the 
experiment will probably catch the contagion of his ex- 
ample. As a general thing he avoids the highways and 
the customary tracks of travel, and invariably follows a 
green lane or a field-path wherever one could be found, 
giving such precise directions as will enable others to fol- 
low italso. Nothing is considered unworthy of his notice, 
whether it be an ancient church or homestead, a grand 
old tree, a wild-flower under a hedge, or a stray rustic by 
the road-side ; and his descriptive style is thoroughly nat- 
ural, unaffected, and charming. Without the pedantry 
of learning, there is sufficient knowledge of history and 
archzology to bring out all the elements of interest pos- 
sessed by the ancient ruins visited and the old historic 
towns ; and, without parade of science, a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the various trees and flowers to indicate 
their special and characteristic attractions. A vein of 
personal reminiscence, into which is inserted occasionally 
a well-rendered dialogue or anecdote, enlivens the narra- 
tive, and relieves it of the monotony of set description ; 
and before the book is finished the reader will probably 
have come to regard Mr. Jennings as one of the most 
genial and entertaining of companions, either for a brisk 
tramp” across-country or for a quiet evening session 
by the fireside. 





1 Field-Paths and Green Lanes. Being Country Walks, 

chiefly in Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. Jennings. Illus- 
| trated with Sketches by J. W. Whymper. New York: D. 
| Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 293. 
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“*Hush! we are disturbing him,’ she whispers.” 


ee Her Face or Her Fortune ?"—Page 412. 





